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The Most Costly War 


that has involved 
the whole human 
race for all time is 
the conflict be- 
tween Nature and 
Disease. The first 
move in the war- 
fare against Dis- 





ease is to clear the alimentary canal of all 
the toxins of past food follies by eating 


Nature’s food— 


Shredded Wheat 


the food that keeps the bowels healthy and active by 
stimulating peristalsis in a natural way and at the 
same time supplies all the tissue- building material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. 





“War prices” need not disturb the 
housewife who knows the nutri- 
tive value and culinary uses of 
Shredded Wheat. It contains the 
maximum of nutriment at small- 
est cost. Delicious for breakfast 
with hot orcold milk or cream, or 
for any meal with sliced pears, 
sliced peaches, or other fruits. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE OOSBACH BABBLES UNDER ITS FLOWER-LADEN BRIDGES 


Baden-Baden 


BY HARRISON RHODES 













WGSea> Go BHE f: is watering- 
5% tans imous tering 
"a 


» place in the Black For- 
»’ 


T ‘| est might by the very 


repetition in its name 

| seem, to the uninitiate, 
A Tee to be emphasizing | its 
saw T=ZSALRS mission as a bathing- 
place, a cure station, a health resort. 
But this is merely Baden-Baden’s little 
joke. Nothing is done there about 
health, and, broadly speaking, nothing 
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much has been done there for many 
years about health, except possibly to 
lose it through late hours and luxury. 
It is true that there are excellent doctors 
who conduct excellent sanatoria, but 
they might equally well conduct them in 
Taormina or Heligoland, for their cures 
have nothing to do with the Baden- 
Baden waters, nor with Baden-Baden, 
unless life there be found to start an 
unusual number of visitors upon a phys- 
All Rights Reserved 
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ical down-grade. It is true, too, that 
there is an elegant colonnade and spring- 
house, and that a band plays there in the 
early morning. But it plays almost in 
solitude. In the very height of the 
season, during the Grosse Woche, you 
would not possibly find more than thirty 
drinkers of the waters assembled. It is 
not disagreeable, this visit to the spring- 
house. You catch the early morning 
freshness in the green valley, and you 
may even conceivably see a group of 
elegant young men in evening dress go- 
ing home from the International Club 
across the dewy !awns, but you scarcely 
receive an oOve:powering impression of 
Baden-Baden’s vogue as a cure. Its 
admirers are not in the least deceived 
by the spring-house nor the colonnade, 
nor by the sumptuous baths, nor by the 
frantically reiterated statements of the 
town authorities that its waters are 
richer in radium than any others in the 
world. ‘They are content to let well 
enough alone, knowing that there are 
plenty of pleasant places for regaining 
health, but few so pleasant as Baden- 
Baden for forgetting it. 

In the period preceding the Franco- 
Prussian War, Europe—to quote a 
famous bon mot of those days—had two 
capitals, Paris for winter, Baden for 
summer. All the triumphant elegance 


of the Third Empire transported itself 
across the Rhine, and in the valley of 


Baden made carnival with all the ele- 
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A, Giaftt,- 


HAULING TIMBERS FROM 


gance of Russia, of England, and of Ger- 
many. Then came the sudden wa: 
clouds; there must have been some- 
thing sinister and prophetic in the crou- 
piers’ cry in those getgpove gaming- 
rooms—* Le jeu est fait—rien ne va plus. 
The instant withdr: oe of French pat- 
ronage seemed at the time Baden’s 
death-blow. In ’72 even the gambling 
was prohibited, and for more than a 
decade the town was little more than a 
memory in the greenwood. A faint pic- 
ture of it in the early eighties may be set 
down from personal experience—Baden 
on an August day, sleeping in the sun 
In the splendid salons of the Conversa- 
tion House and under its great — 
a few quiet, fat matrons knitted, and ; 
few noisy, fat children romped. In Me 
reading-rooms a few ghosts of gayer, 
earlier days fingered tremblingly the 
Paris papers, or on the terrace took the 
most economical refreshments while the 
band played to a sparse audience scat- 
tered over long rows of empty chairs. 
An odd, pathetic, pretty place it was 
then, and seemed likely to remain—a 
forgotten jeweled toy of 
fashion. 

But, as we write, there is again bustle 
and gaiety along the valley. ‘The crowds 
have come back and they are cosmopoli- 
tancrowds. In the mean time, of course, 
other villes d’eau have caught and kept 

fashion’s favor; perhaps no one pretty 
watering-place can ever again reign su- 


capricious 





THE SCHWARZWALD 
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those nine- 


preme as in 
teenth-century days. But Baden-Baden 
is again a competitor, and it is no ex- 


picturesque 


aggeration to say that here the new 
German Empire putsits very best foot for- 
ward, and with its suavest and most en- 
gaging manners welcomes the foreigner. 


There is much to be said in favor of 


this welcome across the Rhine. Even 
the most violent hater of Germany must 
have admitted in his calmer moments 


that there is no other country so engag- 
ingly trim and clean, so respectably and 
hygienically picturesque, so efhciently 
and comfortably well-managed. Even 
the most irritated cosmopolite must have 
felt in a softened mood that Germany 
would be perfection if there were not 
quite so many Germans there. Now at 
Baden-Baden Germans are reduced, if 
not to a minority, at least to a minimum 
(though there are plenty left), and the re- 











ult must be,even to Germans themselves, 
exceedingly satisfactory. ‘There isin this 
phrasing no especial venom toward the 
indigenous race which, indeed, fashion- 
ible », gay, cosmopolitan, well-bred as it 
is to be found at Baden-Baden, might 
induce many a visitor to revise his 
/pinion of leutonic elegance. Yet 
everything still in Baden reminds one of 
its ante-bellum glories; over its velvet 
lawns and along its shaded promenades 
must still go, could one but catch them, 
in the night or in the misty dawn, the 
ghosts of the Third Empire; and any- 
thing in this twentieth century which 
reminds the stranger of that odd exotic 
irliet period has double valve 

The most romantic and picturesque 
side of the Baden is the unromantic and 





unpicturesque French-speaking peopl 
who frequented it—at least up to a 
few months ago. Many of them came 
from the great unreconciled provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, from Metz and 
Strasbourg, conquered towns where to 
use the speech of France seemed a 
dehance of the conquerors. They must 
have felt a special zest in carrying their 
language across the traditional Rhenish 
boundary, and here in this Black Forest, 
haunted with Teutonic legends, flaunt- 
ing its gaiety in the face of soberer 
Germany; for a moment at least they 
must have recapturcd the illusion thatis 
always shimmering before the eyes of the 
least sensitive visitor, that Paris is again 
the capital of all the Valley of the Rhine. 
here is a hint, too, on the German side, 
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of a wistful memory of the days when 
German court life was modeled on Ver- 
sailles, and Prussian princesses wrote and 
spoke in French. Baden-Baden is an 
odd, fragrant potpourri of old German 
and French memories, a green Arcadian 
valley where wars and conquests may 
be forgotten while the music plays and 
the Oosbach babbles under its flower- 
laden bridges toward the Rhine-stream. 

Che refe rence to Arcadia 1S made ad- 
visedly. If there were no gaieties, past 
or present, no bands playing, no races, 
no air-ships, no Grosse Woche, even if 
there were no smart peo- 
ple, no foreigners, noth- 
ing but the indigenous 
middle-class German 
families wearing green 
hats, capes, and knicker- 
bockers for their wood- 
land walks; if, in short, 
Baden-Baden were just 
itself and no more, it 
vould be the ideal serting 
for the simplest, sanest, 
sweetest, most Arcadian 
existence 1n the world. 
For Baden-Baden, just 
itself, is the simplest, 
sweetest, prettiest Arca- 
dian corner in all the 
world. 

In the old days you 
came to it from Stras- 
bourg by coaches that 
were called Lhe White 
Ladies—Le Dames 
Blanches. But the mod- 
ern motors come by 
much the same route. 
The great plain through 
which the Rhine here 
flows has. scarcely 
changed. here are long 
rows of trees bordering 
the road. [here are trim, 
toylike villages with 
bright, freshly painted 
shutters to the houses, 
there is a simple, gaping 
peasantry, and there are 
many geese—for it is the 
region of the Strasbourg 
pie. There is, too, as 
there was then, the long- 
low range of the Schwarz- 


wald to the east, dark-green hills be- 
tween two of which opens the littk 
Valley of the Oos. The long, misty dis- 
tances of the Rhine plain are at once 
exchanged for comfortable, cozier di- 
mensions, for a green tame forest, which 
comes close on either hand in friendly 
fashion. 

Here dashes the Oosbach; one can 
never be glad enough that it is called a 
brook and not a river. The Oos is not a 
modest nor a particularly well-behaved 
stream. Happily it is neatly and safely 
inclosed between stone banks, for it 
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rises in a small, childish rage after a half- 
hour’s rain, and subsides with equal pre- 
cipitation after a half-hour’s drought. 
It is a kind of enfa Lt gale of a brook. 
but vou forgive it because it 1s obviously 
the petted darling of the watering-place. 
No stream in the world ever had its 





} 


idge § so covere d with boxe s fille d v ith 
brightly flowering plants and trailing 
vines, nor ever had its bordering lawns 
and groves so neatly trimmed, so well 
brushed and combed. Its whole course 
for miles is through park and garden. 
Every hotel that can lies near the Oos, 
with flowe ry terraces be tween it and the 
brookside, and gay bridges to bear its 
guests across. The municipality has 
laid out open spaces with fountains and 
broad parterres of pink, scarlet, and 
lavender flowers by its darling stream, 
and has diverted its waters into an open- 


air swimming-pool which lies within an 
inclosing thicket of pines. ‘The tennis- 
courts and club are established in the 
meadows by its side, and the prettiest 
walk is along its bank to the village and 
cloister of Lichtenthal. Here the Oos 
rushes under bridges, falls in small cas- 
cades, takes to its 
small bosom a smaller 
brook, the Grobbach, 
and in general behaves 
in an attractive but 
undignified way. 

The old Baden-Ba- 
den was not so doting 
upon the Oosbach as 
is the new. It lay, and 
still lies, higher, dis- 
creetly withdrawing 
itself, as was the fash- 
ion of those days, fron 
low-lying meadow 
and low, turbulent 
brooks. It climbs the 
shoulder of the _hill- 
side, a characteristi- 
cally picturesque Ge 
man town of fres! 
white paint, gree: 
shutters, and red gera- 
niums. Half-way uj; 
there are an oldish 
church and a town 
hall. Higher still, up 
streets that become 
mere staircases, is the 
Sch , crowning the 
hill. It is an eigh- 
teenth-century resi- 
dence of the royal 
family of Baden; from 
its flowery terraces the 
Grand Duke, when in 
residence, may survey his charming sum- 
mer capital in its smiling valley. 

Beyond this, a mile or more into the 
greenwood, is the old Schloss, an ivy-clad 
ruin of an earlier royal residence. The 
walk to the Alte Schloss is a favorite 
excursion in the woods. But indeed all 
walks at Baden, once they climb the 
little valley’s side, lead to the forest. 
The Schwarzwald is always close at 
hand; Arcadian and woodland deities, 
one may easily imagine, creep down 
when night falls, and from behind a 
leafy screen watch the illuminated town 





























and marvel at the gay sophistication of 
itsinhabitants. And by day any of these 
wearied town folk may in a moment, in 
those green fastnesses, forget the gaiety 
and the sophistication, and recapture, 
as worldlings often love to, the illusion 
of Arcadia. 

Like so many of the 
European warm 
springs and_ bathing- 
places, Baden-Baden 
was first appreciated 
by the Romans. The 
Emperor Caracalla, in 
r special, honored it by 
his patronage and 
adorned it in various 
Roman ways. With 
the fall of the Empire 
and the arrival to- 
gether of the barbari- 
ans and Christianity, 
bathing, and, above 
all, bathing in warm 
water, fell into disuse 
all over Europe as an 
enfeebling and immor- 
al practice, It was 
only when Charle- 
magne, whose name 
was one to conjure 
with, dipped his impe- 
rial person in the hot 
springs of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle that bathing, af- 
ter seven centuries of 
disuse, became agair 
permissible, if not al- 
most desirable. From 
that time on, with 
varying fortunes, Ba- 
den-Baden was a 
health and pleasure re- 
sort. It lay, however, in too fe reile and 
too exposed a region, too near to the 
boundaries of France, not to be in al- 
most constant danger from the great 
wars that were for ever raging in central 
Europe. Armies sometimes kept away 
the “‘bath-guests’’—sometimes became 
“‘bath-guests”’ themselves. Odd uni- 
forms brightened the town’s streets, and 
swaggering officers made merry in its 
best apartments. Sometimes, indeed, 
the invaders were not so easily tamed; 
in the local annals there are sackings and 
burnings. So that it was really only with 
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the passing of the Napoleonic era and 
the coming of the nineteenth century 
that Baden-Baden finally came, as it 
were, into full flowe r, and was for a time 
the first watering-place of Europe. 

It is an agreeably piquant fact that 
the beginning of this golden period was 





EARLY MORNING AT THE MARKET 


in 1808, when the removal of the Jesuits 
to Rastatt made their college building 
in the old tow n available as a casino and 
gambling-house. Baden-Baden, let it 
be frankly admitted, was, till 1872, the 
great public gaming-place of Europe. In 
1822 the Konversation Haus was built, 
in 1850 enlarged and made more gor- 
geous. The Spielpachter, the Conces- 
sionnaires Benazet and, later, his son-in- 
law, Dupressoir, who came from Paris to 
organize and—if you like—to deprave 
the life of pretty Baden, spent lavishly 
from the great profits of the gaming- 








THE GORGEOUS SALONS OF THE CONVERSATION HOUSE 


tables to beautify the Conversation 
House and to build a theater for the 
Comédie Francaise, the Italian Opera, 
and the French Opera Bouffe. They 
brought the world’s greatest composers, 
singers, violinists, pianists, to conduct, 
to sing, and to play in the great salons 
or in the music-kiosk of the gardens. 
In the dusky golden and crimson rooms 
all the kings and noblemen of Europe, 
all the rakes and roués, all the grandes 
dames and the cocottes, the loveliest ac- 
tresses and ballerine, all the dandies, all 
the romantic youth of the time, gathered 
ard risked their fortunes. It is a period 
“documented” in the most inviting way. 
In studying it you must read Alfred de 
Musset, and, still more, Turge -nieff, who 
lived much in Baden and in whose pages 
grand dukes and duchesses of Russia, 
exiled revolutionists, and a whole kalei- 


doscope of European figures may be seen, 
crowding round the green tables or walk- 
ing under the green, cool shade of the 
famous Lichtenthal Allée. Browsing 
further, you may like the fugitive pieces 
of Maxime du Camp, Parisian of the 
Parisians, and for that very reason pos- 
sessor of a villa for the summer at 
Baden-Baden. Or in the book-shops of 
the town itself it may be of moment to 
purchase the brochures of local writers 
who celebrate die Franzosenzeit, the 
French time of their birthplace. If 
Baden-Baden would only leave you lei- 
sure for it, long, agreeable hours might be 
spent on some bench by the brook’s side, 
hunting through the memoirs of the 
Third Empire for gossip of its summer 
capital. Napoleon and the lovely Eu- 
génie came here, and, to meet them, half 
the royalties of Europe. The 4/manach 
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THE GLADES OF THE SCHWARZWALD 
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le Gotha and the summer issues of La 
Vie Part might both have been 
edited tase a point of vantage along the 


Lichtenthal Allée. Ah, ov sont les neiges 


tan? 

Your first stroll from your hotel down 
the Oos and to the Conversation House 
will delicately lead you as well into 
the Fran eit. The Conversation 
House keeps still much of the look of 
that earlier period. It is a long, 
building of cream-white stucco, with a 
great Corinthian portico, under which 
it is quite to imagine the strolling, 
chattering that earlier day. 
Nowadays it is, unhappily, the fashion 
to frequent the International Club and 
the smart hotels more than the Conver- 
sation House. Vhe latter has, in conse- 
que nce, even on its crowded evenings, a 
faint air of neglect. The memories of 
the past will intrude. The plain truth is 
that the great, gorgeous salons seem fo 
demand back the lights blazing bright 
over the green cloth, and that a childish 
village-fair kind of ring-toss—the Ring- 
piel, at ten rings for a mark—however 
popular or moral, seems but a squalid 
and undignihed intrusion upon historic 
splendors. By day the  & onversation 
House is always a little sleepy 
But there are festivals in the race week, 
Italian Nights as they call them in the 
German romantic and sentimental man- 
ner, when the gardens recapture all the 
carnival magnificence which can evet 
have been theirs. The clippe d trees of 
the promenades hang heavy with great, 
golden globes one night, and the next 
bear fruit of crimson. ‘The music-kiosks 
sparkle and the great parterres of the 
lawn glitter with thousands of various 
colored lamps. The great electric stand- 
ards are covered with Venetian-like 
shades of thin, colored muslin, sometimes 
vellow and red, sometimes green and 
white, with a heavy fringe of the cut 
strips of deh hanging down and sway- 
ing in the summer evening’s breeze. 
And in the center of the twinkling gar- 
den rises, on such occasions, a great 
pyramid of green and flowers and lights. 
When the admirable band in the kiosk 
stops, another equally excellent begins 
under the portico. Later the best Hun- 
garian players in the world send their 
strange music pulsating through the 
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night. German patience, taste, and 
thrifty expenditure work an enchant- 
ment, for nothing could be more ravish- 


Conversation 
at Baden-Baden on such a night. 

Flower Parade is another 
event of week. Flowers 
nowhere better than in’ Ger- 
and though they have never 
exotic air of luxury as in the 
arid France, they exist in greater 
profusion and beauty. Carriages and 
floats are freighted heavily; ropes, gar- 
lands, just mere heaps of blooms, weigh 
them down with loveliness. And if there 
are no mad pranks, nothing of the car- 
nival folly of those earlier days, there 
is something pleasantly of the Arcadian 
Baden-Baden which has already been 
hinted One may be sure, that 
the crowds of the’ and ’60’s would 
have exchanged everything of their 
gayel fe Stiy ity to see the great Z« ppe lin 
airship sail majestically up the narrow 
valley and scatter flowers upon those 
gathered below for the parade, and that 
modernity has something to be sai 
for it. 

lhe Zeppelin ships are much at home 
in Baden-Baden, though they cannot 
actually come to earth 1n its contracted 
and live therefore in the broad 
expanses ne — the race-course at Iffe Z~ 
heim, in the Rhine plain, from which they 
make short excursions and longer trips 
to northern Germany, thus offering to 
Baden-Baden’s visitors an exceptional 
opportunity—as an advertisement would 
for the most modern sport. Some- 
times, after the racing is over, the Zep- 
pelin, like a mid-air transatlantic liner, 
slowly floats over the course, and creates 
an excitement which makes one more 
than ever doubtful as to the future of 
the horse. 

For the moment, 


ing to the senses than the 
| louse 
Lhe 


tive 


fes- 
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the 
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too, 
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Say 


however, both the 
horse and rz icing are safe. The Baden- 
Baden meeting instituted in the 
*50’s and was under the special patron- 
age of the Paris Jockey Club. Later, 
when play was prohibited in Baden, the 
races seemed its only sporting future, 
and in ’72 the International Club was 
established to keep them going. It still 
keeps them, and a great deal else, going. 
The white building at the beginning of 
the Lichtenthal Allée is the center of the 


was 
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most exclusive gaiety. Lunch or tea or 
dinner upon its verandas is a diversion, 
and cards and dancing are enjoyable 
there until all hours. Race week is the 
club’s, as it Is Baden’s, best time. 

The races at Iffezheim are some eight 
or ten miles away, in the Rhine Valley; 
the best that humble and frugal visitors 
can do is to watch the excitement of the 
departure and return of the racing-peo- 
ple. The Grand Duke clatters down 
from his Schloss upon the hill-top in a 
dazzling confusion of outriders and 
coachmen in scarlet, gold-braided coats 
on his way to Iffezheim, and in his train 
follow hundreds of motors and carriages 
with the loveliest feminine freight. The 
retour des courses (the coming back) is 
traditionally an even more continuous 
and pleasing sight. Nothing daunts the 
real admirers of fashion; rain may fall, 
motor-hoods be up, and the ladies be 
swathed in veils and wrapped in im- 
perméables, nevertheless hundreds of 
devoted souls will wait by the Conversa- 
tion House to watch the returning racing- 
folk. Classic pleasures are indeed the 
most durable! 


Race week is of course the climax of 


the Baden-Baden season, and it may be 
imagined, without exaggerating, as a 
fairly continuous whirl. During it there 
s difficulty in finding time for simpler 
pleasures, such as walking by the brook- 
side and buying jewels in the little 
arcade of shops by the entrance to the 
Conversation House. The Baden-Baden 
shops, to do them justice, are incredibly 
chic and attractive; they have an air of 
the most friendly gaiety. Clipped trees 
shade the arcade, and the shop counters 
open upon the promenade where you 
stroll in the morning freshness. There 
is something, for a lady, winningly Arca- 
dian in purchasing a string of pearls, or 
a je weled box, or an evening gown, ora 
sable-and-ermine coat, in such idyllic 
sylvan surroundings. Shopping indeed 


ranks high among the outdoor sports of 


Baden. 

The tennis has already been men- 
tioned, and the races, and the Zeppelin 
air-sport. There is also a golf-course. It 
is played over mostly by English-speak- 
ing players, and supported, so rumor hz 1S 

, largely by American money. It is 
one of only two or three in the whole 


German Empire. Our compatriots, after 
a good round, are often heard to say 
that this fact is a disgrace to Germany: 
but, on reflection, they are perhaps 
wrong—a nation may be permitted to 
choose and prefer its native sports. 
Through all Baden-Baden’s vicissitudes 
and its various patronage, walking or 
driving in the neighboring Schwarzwald 
must always have been one of its most 
authentic pleasures. 

P re un to enjoy a German forest one 
should be German, wear a cape, a green 


hat with a feather, and carry a book of 


verses in the pocket of one’s jacket. 
But even the least German, the least 
poetical visitor might become lyric over 
the glades of the Black Forest and the 
sweet, simple villages that lie in them. 
And if the tourist’s tastes are for a ro- 
coco Arcadia, for that pretty, false, Ger- 
man eighteenth century, he has only to 
fare over the green hills to La Favorite, 
an enchanting piece of folly built in 


1725 by the Margravine Sibylla, wife of 


the famous Tiirken Louis, of Oriental 
prowess. It lies below the hills in the 
Rhine plain, so that it may suggest Ver- 
sailles. It is a riot within of decorative 
fantasy, of mirrors, of gilding, of mother- 
of- pearl, of carving, and of extravagant 
frescoing. It is crowded with all the 
small articles of that day’s luxury. 
There is one room hung thickly with 
little paintings of Sibylla and her family 
in the costumes they wore at the innu- 
merable fancy-dress parties of the day; 
evidence, if it were needed, of the frivol- 
ity of those times. 

Probably the twentieth century must 
score most by providing not frivolity, 
but comfort. There are plenty of people 
who know and care nothing about Baden- 
Baden except that it is said to possess 
the best hotel in Europe. The hotel in 
question is at any rate excessively good, 
and there are several others almost 
equally notably so. There was a time 
when despairing viveurs kept in Paris 
during the summer complained that they 
could find no place at which to dine— 
all the crack chefs were away in Baden. 
Nothing quite so amazing happens now, 
but happily the tradition of good liv- 
ing and of a French cuisine still survives, 
and under such circumstances Germany 
seems robbed of its sting. 
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and Violet 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


fy A: AF TER Mr. Durgan had 
? POE “ye & got our little Blue Ridge 
ira Ie community all stirred 
fa) A} fy up over the tango, and 
h yy \ a a“ : 

had divided united 

\o AT HETE > houses, and united di- 
fSe vide d houses, and 

ch: inge ed enemies into friends, and friends 
into enemies, I reckoned he’d be willing 
to rest from his reforms a little, and he 
said he was. But | had heard that a 
man of action has to be amused during 
his lean pe riods, so to speak, and I was 
afraid, anyhow, that Mr. Durgan’s period 
might be all too brief to suit my Virginia 
friends. So I wrote my nephew, Murry 
Rives, who lives in Alabama, to visit 
me and meet Mr. Durgan. He wrote a 
mighty disrespectful note, saying that it 
was such a miracle for any one in our 
family to be getting married that he 
reckoned he’d take his vacation at once 
and have a squint at the miracle-worker. 

Che day that I was expecting Murry, 
Mr. Durgan was over. He seemed rest- 
less, so | said to him: 

“Honey, while we’re waiting for 
Murry, I’m going to carry you-all over 
to see Cousin Lafayette Hopkins, who’s 
just back from Richmond. He’s a right 
smart philosopher.” 

“Veh, I know,” Mr. Durgan said, 
gloomily; ‘“‘one of those fellows who 
talks all the time, and never does any- 
thing, and imposes on the world because 
he can drawl epigrams. In New England 
towns they sit around the cracker-bar- 
rels of the country stores and lev their 
farms go to pieces, and we call ’em lazy; 
down here they. let their farms go to 
pieces and sit on their neighbors’ porches 
and gossip about their neighbors in ab- 
stract terms, and you call ’em philoso- 
phe rs. 

‘Cousin Lafayette is mighty courte- 
ous. He'll give you a chance to talk,” 
I said. 

[ just wanted to make Mr. Durgan 


_ 


J 


feel like going, but he laughed as if I had 


It does seem to 
me that the more practical | try to be 
the more amused he is. Now and then 
it comes over me that maybe | won't 
have to run myself to death trying to 
find distraction for him after we are 


said something funny. 


married. Maybe I just talk to him 
sensibly | can keep him laughing. 

As we drove over to Cousin Lafa- 
vette’s, Mr. Durgan said, “* Tell me about 
this Kee-aw-tah Hopkins.” 

Mr. Durgan likes to pretend that half 
the people | know are called Carter, so 
that we all in the South can charm the 
Northerners by pronouncing the name. 
| explained that Carter was only Cousin 
Lafayette’s middle name, and that while 
some people called him by it, he didn’t 
like it, because the only girl he had ever 
love d had jilted him at the church door 
and married a man of that name; and 
then Cousin Lafayette had gone to Rich- 
mond and entered some kind of busi- 
ness, but that he kept up his place here, 
and came back every few weeks for 
short stays at his house on the hill. 

*U-huh,” Mr. Durgan said, “and 
sits on the porch and reflects about life. 
He’d better be thinking how much more 
money he’d be making in Richmond 
he didn’t take so many week-ends off.”’ 

**He likes the view from his porch,” 
I said. ‘His house sits higher than anv 
other here. He can see the Ragged 
Mountains on one side, and the Blue 
Ridge on the other, and down below him 
at an angle to the right he can see right 
into Bennie Lee’s stables; and at an 
angle to the left he can see right into 
the Raymonds’ garden.” 

*“And what is so wonderful in the 
Raymonds’ ge- yaw-den?” asked Mr. 
Durgan. 

“Oh, just the same old thing—Violet 
Raymond walking between her two old 
uncles. You can see for yourself if 
you slow down the car,” I said, “for 
we'll be passing their place in a 
minute.” 
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We were just approaching the Ray- 
monds’ big white house. It was set 
well back from the road, but its great 
rose-garden extended down almost to 
the fence. Violet had the most wonder- 
ful roses, | do believe, in all Virginia. 
Mr. Durgan slowed down the car, for, 
sure enough, there was Violet walking 
between her uncle Albert and her uncle 
Edwin, right on the edge of the rose- 


beds, where we had a splendid view of 


them. None of them wore hats, and | 
must say that the sight of that golden 
head between the two old silver heads 
was mighty pretty. 

“They're English people,” I told him, 
“‘who have been settled here for thirty 
years at least the two old uncles have. 
Violet came over when she was a little 
girl of ten, after her father died. She 
had no relatives but these two old uncles. 

Mr. Durgan began raving about Vio- 
let. It seems strange to me that a prac- 

















* LOOK AT THAT LIMP, LACK-LUSTER Nunc 


tical man who can’t see beauty in a 
sunset, or in the noble lines of a horse, 
will always see it in a woman if it’s 
there. | often wish that Mr. Durgan 
didn’t have such a keen eye for other 
women. It does sometimes seem to me 
that as soon as a man gets engaged o1 
married, a feeling comes over him, which 
he wouldn’t admit for the world, that he 
might have looked around a bit longer. 

“What a beautiful girl!’ he said. 
“Such hair, such eyes!—and I’m sure 
she lives up to her name. I could sec 
that she is timid and retiring—a violet 
by a mossy stone; for you can see those 
old men are mossy. One-quarter of the 
English girls in the world are called 
‘Violet,’ and all of them | ever met have 
been rawboned and horsy. Such ten- 
der devotion she shows those old men, 
who gave her a home when her father 
died! And how they return it! Now 
that’s poetry, if you like, and also some- 
thing for your cousin Lafayette Hop- 
kins to philosophize over; it’s all too 
rare in this world.” 

1 didn’t interrupt his rhapsody, but 
he put a stop to it himself as we passed 
Bennie Lee’s house. It was a very 
tumble-down place, indeed, and Bennie 
sat on his side-porch, drinking something 
out of a glass. 

“Look at that limp, lack - luster 
nincompoop,” said Mr. Durgan, indig- 
nantly. “I don’t know who he is (ex- 
cept that I suppose his name is Kee-aw- 
tah), but why does he sit alone, drink- 
ing, when his place looks like Sodom and 
Gomorrah after the Flood, or whatever 
wreck and ruin it was those towns had 
coming to them! And right next door 
to him is this neat-looking place, and 
that young girl and those old 
men working in their rose- 
gardens. Even if this doless 
fellow did no work but cul- 
tivate roses, it might make 
a man of him.” 

I let him go on until just 
before we climbed the last 
hill to Cousin Lafayette’s, 
“ee and then | said: ‘Maybe if 
. you were a philosopher like 
Cousin Lafayette you’d not 
judge so much by appear- 
ances. It was Cousin La- 


ompoop,” saip MR. Duncan fayette who found out long 
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MR. DURGAN 





ago how things really lay between Vio- 
let Raymond and Bennie Lee, and told 
us.” 

‘You bet he told it,” commented Mr. 
Durgan. “But go on, Sallie 
don’t let me interrupt you.” 

Of course it 1s well known that all men 
love The only difference be- 
tween Mr. Durgan and any of our men 
would be that he would call it “facts,” 
and they'd call it “the latest news.” 


Rives; 


to gossip. 


“1 reckon I'll have to disturb yout 
illusions,” I said. ‘Those old Ray- 
monds didn’t give Violet a home; it’s 
more the other way around. Phirty 


years ago her father bought half of this 
big farm, and the two brothers the other 
half. They came over to live here, and 
he staved in England. When he died, 
all he had left for Violet was his half- 
interest, and | think she’s got a little 
from her mother. They 
mighty upset when the little girl of ten 
came over, for they were old men then, 
and set in thet But | reckon they 
soon grew fond of her. 

“T warrant they did,” Mr. 
said. 

“But they mighty jealous of 
her,” I went on. “I reckon she’d never 
have got to any parties after she was 
sixteen if the minister hadn’t interfered. 
\t that both of them had to be invited 
to chaperon her. By and by, when she 
and Bennie Lee fell in love with each 
other, they had to resort to all sorts of 
stratagems to meet. 


money were 


Ways. 
Durgan 


were 


hose jealous old 
creatures were so afraid she’d marry and 
bring a man on the place that they 
couldn’t bear to have her speak to any 
one who wasn’t married. And at that, 
if any married man had a sickly wife, 
they herded Violet away from him. So 
she and Bennie Lee planned to elope. 
She was to meet him late Saturday 
night at the edge of the rose-garden and 
they were to be married in Charlottes- 
ville.’ 

The car was at the gate of Cousin 
Lafayette’s house, and we could see him 
sitting on the porch. After Mr. Durgan 
opened the gate he made the car fairly 
creep, so that | could finish my story. 

“She never came,” | went on. “I 
don’t know how the old men found out 
the plan. Of course, as she was under 
age, she could hardly have gone without 
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their consent. I reckon they worked on 


her feelings, too, by whining that she 
was all they had in the world. At any 
rate, there she was in church the next 


morning, sitting between them, pale and 
downeast. After the service, when the 
two old Raymonds, each with his arm 
in hers, were leading her to their car- 


riage, Bennie Lee stepped up to them. 
“*You failed me,’ he said, ‘but | 
know you couldn't help it. Say the 


word and I'll take you now.’ 

“The two old men began to protest 
and talk of the police. Violet got whiter 
than ever, and she whispered, ‘I can’t 
go, Bennie.’ 

‘Very well,’ Bennie said. ‘But 
member, I'll never give you up. Every 
Sunday as long as I live I'll come up to 
you and show you that all you have to 
do is to shake yourself free from these 
old men of the sea—these old vampires 
who are wrecking your life—and come 
to me ‘ 

“Then he walked away, and, Honey, 
Sunday for five years those old 
men sit in their pew with Violet between 
them till every one has gone. Then 
they walk out, and there stands Bennie, 
waiting. At first people used to hang 
about the church till their dinners were 
cold, just to see what would happen, 
and the sexton stood around, too, wild 
to close up and gO back to his wife 
who never would believe any of the 
made, till she left the chil- 
dren under her sister’s care, one Sunday, 
and came to see for herself. By and by 
the novelty wore off, and people never 
bother about them any more. ‘The 
Raymonds always come out last, and 
there is Bennie. ‘Time was when he 
alway s spoke to Violet, asking her if she 
was re ady to come; now he only looks. 
He’s let his place run down, as you see, 
and he seems to have lost all interest in 
things. Not that he ever talks about 
it, or Violet, either, for that matter. The 
old men always fence her about in the 
stvle you seemed to admire so much as 
we passed the rose-garden.”” 

Mr. Durgan drew a long breath. For 
a practical man he certainly does love 
a romance. | was so used to the case 
of Violet and Bennie that I had ceased 
to look upon it as a romance; to me it 
was as commonplace as the stones of the 


re- 


every 


excuses he 
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building where the poor white people 
send their children to school. But | 
saw just how it would strike Mr. 
Durgan. 

Cousin Lafayette Hopkins came down 
the steps to greet us—slow and gentle, 
like he always was, sweeping off his hat 
from his red head, and smiling, not with 
his mouth, but with his eyes. 

**How do, Sallie, Honey ’”’ he said. 
“Is this your sweetheart? Come right 
in, Mr. Durgan.. What’s gone wrong 
with your car? I thought you-all were 
riding on a tortoise after you left the 
gate.” 

Now ’most any other man would have 
made some excuse, sO as not to show 
that anything could be more enthralling 
than the prospect of a host standing 


atone 4 
at 


, 


43 y , , f; 


¥ 


EVERY SUNDAY THERE STANDS BENNIE, WAITING 





waiting to receive one. But what did 
Mr. Durgan do but tell exactly what 
had happened. 

“Being a philosopher, according to 
Sallie’s account,” said Mr. Durgan, 
after he had shaken hands, “ you will be 
able to bear the stark truth: Sallie was 
telling me the story of those Raymonds 
and that Lee.”’ 

Cousin Lafayette put us in chairs, and 
then, waving his hand over the valley, he 
said: “Yes, sir; a very pretty comedy. 
I like to watch it.” 

Looking down, we could see three fig- 
ures in the Raymonds’ garden— two 
dark and one light, and one dark figure 
on the side-porch of Bennie’s home. 

“IT sit here,” Cousin Lafayette went 
on, “‘and I muse over what great fac- 
tors in this world resis- 
tance and inertia are. 
It is intense, violent 
resistance which has 
given those old men 
control of Violet’s 
property and personal 
liberty; it is inertia 
which has put her into 
their power, and which 
has made Bennie Lee 
the most indefatigable 


love in Albemarle 
County.” 


*“*Loitérer’!’ cried 
Mr. Durgan, and he 
fairly snorted. ‘He's 
not the only loiterer 
here. Why, what’s 
the matter with all 
of you, that you let 
things go on in this 
way! Why don’t you 
remind the girl that 
whatever she was five 
years ago, she’s over 
age now and can leave 
these old cormorants 
of uncles and go to 
her lover any minute 
she wants to? Why 
doesn’t some one give 
this Lee a hint that no 
girl is going to walk 
over to a man who ex- 
presses his devotion by 
a longing gape on Sun- 


loiterer at the gate of 
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“WHAT WE NEED IS MORE INSURGENCY, 


day morning! And, to be frank with 
you, Mr. Lafayette Ke-aw-tah Hopkins, 
here you sit at the top of your hill in 
plain sight of this tragi-comedy; you’ve 
got the whole situation in the palm of 
your hand, so to speak—and you do 
nothing!” 

*“Come, come,” said Cousin Lafayette, 
deprecatingly. “I am only a spectator.” 

“Well, I’m more than a spectator,” 
Mr. Durgan cried. “Sallie calls me a 
man of action, and, by George! I’ve a 
good mind to be one in this case! You're 
right, sir, when you imply that resistance 
and inertia are the curse of this world. 
You may not have said that, but you 
And what is the cure? In- 
Insurgency in politics is over- 


meant it. 
surgency! 





IN CHARACTER, IN LOVE 


IN EVERYTHING!” 


coming stupid inertia and brutal resis- 
tance, and making the practical world 
sit up. Insurgency in art and literature 
is making the reading world sit up. 
What we need is more insurgency, in 
character, in love, in everything! This 
Miss Violet Raymond only needs a lit- 
tle insurgency in her situation to change 
her from a lump of putty to a real per- 
son; from an unsquired, lonely girl to an 
adored wife.” 

Mr. Durgan certainly is eloquent, and 
while he is talking he can make any one 
believe anything. I began to feel guilty 
to think I’d been an accomplice in letting 
poor Violet’s affairs go by the board for 
so long. I reckon we thought she’d 


have gone to Bennie if she wanted to. 
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And the old men were good to her, ex- 
cept for their constant tagging; and, 
anyway, they were likely to die at any 
minute. Still, | felt conscience-stricken, 
and even Cousin Lafayette was not 
quite at ease in his role of spectator. 

“Your wrath is very noble, sir,” he 
said to Mr. Durgan, “and does great 
credit to your heart. You are, indeed, 
a man of action, and yet | really fail to 
see what action can be taken in this 

case. 

Mr. Durgan rose. ‘“‘Come with me, 
both of you,” he said. “Take me down 
to call on the Raymonds. Knowing the 
dearth of motor-cars in this place, I’m 
sure those two old geezers have never 
had a drive. I'll take all three along. 
Then we'll see.” 

I reckon any one who calls himself a 
philosopher or a spectator is always will- 
ing for other people to get into trouble; 
it gives him something to look at. 
Cousin Lafayette got up, appearing 
mighty interested, and said he’d always 
liked Violet and Bennie, and he wouldn’t 
mind a drive himself. So back we all 
went to call on the Raymonds, passing 
Bennie still on his side-porch. 

‘1 doubt if he’s good enough for her,” 
said Mr. Durgan, casting a look of dis- 
favor over his shoulder as we sped by, 
“but if Violet wants him, she’s going 
to have him.” 

Of course I didn’t dream he could be 
serious, and when we were all sitting 
on the Raymond porch I could have 
been sure he was joking, for he was be- 
having exactly like the rest of us. The 
Raymonds didn’t often have callers, 
for the two old men were not populai, 
and poor Violet was shy and still. So 
our coming Was quite an event to them. 
Uncle Albert talked to us, while Uncle 
Edwin went in with Violet to get the 
tea. Presently we were all having a 
pleasant, commonplace afternoon. 

I don’t know just how Mr. Durgan 
managed it, but presently we were all 
standing by the car and he was explain- 
ing it to the two old men. From that it 
was not such a long step as | had sup- 
posed it would be to persuade them to 
try a drive. Mr. Durgan showed great 
tact in seating us. Violet was on the 
big seat between her uncles, Cousin 
Lafayette and | had the two little seats 


in front of them, while Mr. Durgan 
drove. 

We went to a town where Uncle Ed- 
win had a little business to transact, and 
he was in high good humor at having 
had the transportation without taking 
it out of his horses. Mr. Durgan saw 
that, and when the old man was seated 
Mr. Durgan simply picked Violet up 
bodily and put her in the seat beside 
him. 

“I’m going to teach her to drive the 
car,” he explained. “Then I’ll lend it 
to you, and the three of you can go on 
great jaunts together.” 

The two old men were dreadfully 
disturbed at first, but I suppose they 
thought Mr. Durgan was as good as 
married to me, and, besides, they were 
enjoying their drive. I sat back beside 
them and talked to them, but all the 
time I was watching Mr. Durgan, and | 
could see that he said a good deal to 
Violet which had nothing to do with 
teaching her to run a car. 

I’d quite forgotten my nephew until 
Mr. Durgan stopped at the railway 
station, just as the train was pulling in, 


and got him. I am mighty fond of 


Murry, and | was proud to introduce him 
and Mr. Durgan. Cousin Lafayette 
sat beside Mr. Durgan, and my nephew 
talked impartially to Violet and me. He 
and Violet had known each other as 
children, yet every time he spoke to her 
the old uncles acted as if he were insult- 
ing her and them. I was glad when we 
had set the Raymonds down at their 
door, and Cousin Lafayette at his, and 
could all three go back to my house. 

The minute Mr. Durgan started the 
car Murry began to rave about Violet. 
Mr. Durgan stopped the car and lec- 
tured him. 

“No, you don’t, my boy,” he said; 
‘she may be all you say, but I’m going 
to marry her off to Bennie Lee. You just 
Save your enthusiasm for some other 
girl. $3 

‘So far my flame is purely platonic,” 
Murry said, “but if you go on giving 
me orders in this avuncular style, | 
surely will love that girl!” 

They got on very well, Mr. Durgan 
and my nephew, and in the pleasure of 
seeing this and of havine Murry with 
me, | forgot all about Violet and Bennie 
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MR. DURGAN 
Lee. But Mr. Durgan didn’t. A day or 


two later he brought Be nnie Lee over to 
tea. | expect it had been two or three 
vears since Bennie had been to see me, 
and he was a little strange at frst. He 
always had been a quiet, shy boy, and 
I’d always liked him. By and by, when 
Mr. Durgan and 
my nephew were 
talking, Bennie 
said to me: 
“Miss Sallie, 
your sweetheart 
is certainly a 
good and won- 
derful man. He 
has put new life 
into me. He says 
I’ve not been fair 
to Violet that 
she’s shy and 
shrinking, and 
that what she 
needs is cave- 
man methods. 
I’m to go right 
up to her and 
take her away 
without even 
asking if I may.”’ 
R ea | | V> | 
couldn’t see Ben- 
nie practising 
any cave-man 
tactics; he’s too 
quiet. But I ap- 
preciated his 
spirit, and I also 
appreciated the 
fact that it was 
Mr. Durgan who 
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ers did indeed get terribly excited at 
seeing Murry. Uncle Edwin at once 
proceeded to monopolize him, while Un- 
cle Albert guarded Violet. All this was 
done very adroitly, because the old Ray- 
monds had once been men of the world, 
and they were able to do all sorts of 
rude and tyran- 
nical things in 
extremely pol- 
ished fashion. 
Before tea was 
brought in, Cou- 
sin Lafayette 
Hopkins ap- 
pe ared. I expe ct 
he had been 
watching things 
from his porch 
and was tired of 
be ing a spectator 
at long = ranrve. 
After awhile Mr. 
Durgan asked to 
see the rose-gar- 
den | dare Say 
the uncles had 
not offered to 
show it because 
they felt that 
they could han- 
dle the situation 
better if there 
were no oppor- 
tunity for us to 
break into cou- 
ples. We set off, 
Uncle Albert, 
who was a better 
walker than Un- 
cle Edwin, pac- 


had put it into s socven Tun Siruanon Oy Tannie oS pee ing between 


him. After he 
had gone, I tried 
to get Mr. Durgan to tell me what he 
had said to him, and what he had said 
to Violet, too, but he told me that he 
preferred to be judged by his results 
and not by his processes. He added that 
he wanted Murry and me to go with 
him to call again on the Raymonds. 

“Thev’ll go wild when they see 
Murry,” | objected. 

“Well, if they go wild over Murry, 
they won’t have the energy to suspect 
Bennie Lee,”’ Mr. Durgan said. 

We called next day, and the old broth- 
Vout. CX XIX.—No 


773.—83 





Violet and Mr. 

Durgan. It 
wasn’t long before Mr. Durgan was 
simply racing Violet onward, Uncle 
Albert panting a step or two behind. 
I caught up with him and said: 

“Tt’s no use trying to keep up with 
Mr. Durgan; you'd better walk with 
me, Mr. Raymond.” 

*T don’t like your fiancé to be trou- 
bled with that dear child’s chatter,” he 
returned. 

‘**He’ll do the talking,” I said. 

Mr. Durgan must have had Violet to 
himself for fully twenty minutes before 
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Uncle Edwin, with Murry beside him, 
made a detour and joined them. Then 
poor Uncle Edwin found himself politely 
struggling with both Murry and Mr. 
Durgan for the possession of Violet. | 
solved the situation by taking Violet 
myself. I found her more talkative than 





church-yard was empty except for our- 
selves, Cousin Lafayette, and Bennie 
Lee. Then the Raymonds came out of 
the church. The old men, as usual, 
stalked past Bennie, holding tight to 
Violet’s arms. They all came down to 
the car. The old uncles got in and sat 
on the back seat. I 
got in beside them, and 
Cou sin | afayette and 
Murry followed. The next 
thing we knew, Violet had 
gone through the gate with 
Bennie, and was walking 
toward his carriage. Mr. 
Durgan got into the car 
and started it, remarking, 
**T guess Miss Violet’s go- 
ing to ditch me for a 
younger man.” 

The Raymonds shouted, 
but Mr. Durgan pretended 
not to hear, and dashed 
away at breakneck speed. 
The rest of us tried to qui- 
et the old men, and when 
we saw that they were 


really on. the point of 


P , 
IT HAD BEEN YEARS SINCE SHE HAD HAD ANY REAL TALK WITH A MAN jumping out made Mr. 


usual, and the burden of the conversa- 
tion was that Mr. Durgan was a wonder- 
ful man—so powerful and daring; from 
which I inferred that he had made prog- 
ress in his plans. 

During the next fortnight we managed 
to see a good deal of the Raymonds, but 
only because the old men were interested 
in Mr. Durgan’s car. Otherwise, I am 
sure they never would have made us 
welcome. As for Violet, she seemed to 
be having the time of her life. It had 
been years since she had had any real 
talk with a man, and now, under cover 
of learning to run the car, she was hav- 
ing long conversations with Mr. Durgan, 
and snatches of talk with Murry and 
Cousin Lafayette Hopkins. One Sun- 
day morning, as he drove Murry and me 
to church, Mr. Durgan said, *‘ To-day 
you may look for results.” 

I was so excited that I didn’t hear a 
word of the service or the sermon. My 
heart thumped so when the people went 
out of church that I felt as if I were 
knocking into every one. Presently the 


Durgan stop. 

“What’s the matter?” 
he asked, looking back at us with an 
innocent face. 

The old uncles certainly did forget 
their manners. I never have heard such 
abuse as they poured on Mr. Durgan. 
But he took it quietly, knowing that he 
was gaining time. When they had 
stopped for lack of breath, Mr. Durgan 
said: “I sure am sorry. I thought all 
the young girls were driven home by 
young fellows now and then. Miss Vio- 
let certainly went with Lee of her own 
free will. But I'll go back for them, if 
you say so.” 

He turned the car, and drove back to 
the church. Of course there was no 
sign anywhere of Bennie and Violet. Mr. 
Durgan assured the Raymonds that Vio- 
let would be at home; we drove there, 
but there was no sign of her. The old 
men declared she must have gone to 
Charlottesville to be married. Mr. Dur- 
gan reminded them that Bennie couldn’t 
get a license on Sunday, but that as soon 
as he had fed some more gasolene into 
his car he would come back and get the 
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uncles and pursue the young people into 
the city. 

Whatever schemes Mr. Durgan had of 
breaking down the car on the way to 
Charlottesville were never carried out, 
for when he had driven me home there 
at Violet and Bennie on my porch. 
Mr. Durgan’s face fell; he had supposed, 
~ course, that the y were on their way 
to the city to be married, for he knew 
that Bennie had got the license the day 
| etore. 

“May we stay to dinner?” Violet 
asked, in a sweet, happy voice. ‘We're 
not going to Charlottesville just yet. | 
promised my uncles | wouldn’t elope, 
and | won’t. I’m going to marry Ben- 
nie. but I’m going to have a real engage- 
ment period just as you’re having one, 
Miss Sallie.” 

‘“But my case is a little different,” | 
pointed out. “‘ There aren’t two uncles 
in this house to pester me.” 

“Oh, but I’m not 
going to live with 
them any more,’’ 
Violet said, sweetly. 
“Thanks to Mr. Dur- 
gan, |’m an insurgent 
now. You remember 
the little log house on 
the edge of the farm 
that the poor-white 
Bascombs used to live 
in? I’m going to have 
it fixed over and live 
there till I’m mar- 
ried.” 

i ce rtainly did gasp, 

[ must admit. The 
idea of a girl of twen- 
tv-two living alone!” 

‘But your un- 
cles Si | began. 

“l’m of age, you 
know,” Violet said. 
‘They can hardly 
drag me out of my own 
house; and I’m twice 
as strong as they are, 
if it came to a phys- 


ical contest. Don’t 
fear for me, Miss Sal- 
lie. Thanks to your 


sweetheart, I’m an in- 
surgent. I’m free!’ 
After dinner 
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the lovers had gone for a walk in one 
direction, and Murry and Cousin Lafa- 
yette in another, Mr. Durgan conhded 
in me that he felt dissatished. He said 
he would have felt safer if Bennie and 
Violet had gone right off to Charlottes- 
ville to get married. I said that all that 
ailed him was that he was in too much 
of a hurry for his results. ‘Then we de- 
livered a note Violet had written to her 
uncles, and we certainly did go through 
a dreadful scene with them. 

All the neighborhood was mightily 
interest¢ d, and every one said that Vio- 
let ought to have broken away long ago, 
and praised Mr. Durgan for the part he 
had taken. So for a little while he was 
quite set up. Then I| noticed that he 
began to be discontented again. | 
searched about for the cause, and, be- 
hold, it lay in Bennie. Bennie wasn’t 
hxing up his place at all; he wasn’t look- 
ing particularly happy, though Violet 
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was as serene as the summer sun. At 
last | asked her if anything was wrong 
with Bennie. 

“Ah, no,” she said, gently; ‘he 
simply has the qualms that | suppose 
all lovers have—the feeling that he isn’t 
good enough; the regret that he’s been 
wasting these hve years when he might 


have been making the most of himself 


for me. But | can never forget that he 
went all to pieces for love of me.” 

When | repeated this to Cousin Lafa- 
yette Hopkins, he said that if Bennie felt 
such mental anguish he’d better show 
it by building up his fences and draining 
his land. 

The next thing we heard was that 
Bennie was drinking heavily. How 
much of it was true and how much gos- 
sip | never knew. But Violet said to me 
that Bennie confessed to her that he 
found that he was a weak and ruined 
character; that he had taken too fondly 
to drink when he had lost her, and that 
the habit had grown upon him. She 
told him that she would reform him, 
and to me she said that the rest of her 
life was all too small a price to pay for 
his five vears’ devotion. Mr. Durgan 
shook his head gloomily when | reported 
this to him, and said he wished he could 
put off a trip he had to make to New 
York. Meantime, Violet had got her 
cottage arranged, and it did look mighty 
pretty. She had seen a lawyer in Char- 
lottesville, and the old uncles had agreed 
to pay her half what they made from 
the farm. 

\ day or two after my talk with 
Violet, | met Benmie in the road. He 
stopped me and drew me up under a big 
oak-tree. He had a desperate look in 
his eye and his voice was desperate when 
he said: 

“Miss Sallie, I can’t stand this any 
longer. | can’t marry Violet. I don’t 
love her any more. I certainly thought 
| did, but I reckon I have just been 
sentimentalizing these five years. I can’t 
think of anything to say to her; if she 
didn’t talk so much herself, she’d see 
I’m dumb as a fish. We've not got one 
thing incommon. She’s so energetic she 
makes me sick. It suits me to have my 
place run down. I don’t want to be 
anything but lazy. She’s got as much 
go in her as Mr. Durgan. I have done 


everything | can think of to make her 
throw me over, and she won't. Now 
you must think of a way. Somebody’s 
got to get me out of this.” 

| argued and argued with him, but it 
didn’t do any good. 

“Why don’ t you make Murry get en- 
gaged to her?’ he raved. ‘They’ re very 
well suited. That’s it! I'll pretend to 
be jealous of Murry, and break it off 
that way. l’ve got ‘good cause, for he’s 
always over there.” 

Then he dashed away from me. Mr. 
Durgan had gone to New York; there 
was no one | could confide in. Bennie 
certainly got in his work quickly, for 
next morning it was all over the neigh- 
borhood that he was madly jealous of 
Murry, and that Murry, instead of be- 
having like a sympathetic friend, was 
trying to cut him out. Murry said he 
wasn't going to give in because Bennie 
was a fool and the rest of our friends 
were he-cats and she-cats. 

Three days later Mr. Durgan got 
home. I knew just how long it would 
take him to drive from the station to 
his house and then to mine. [| was wait- 
ing on the porch for him at the moment 
when he should have appeared. | 
waited just one hour. Then he came in, 
and, hardly pausing to salute me, he said: 

“Sallie Rives, here’s a kettle of fish! 
When I got home I| found this note from 
Lee.” 

I took it, and read: 


My pear Mr. Durcan,—I can’t stand my 
false position any longer. Miss Sallie will 
explain. I leave to-night for Richmond. 

Yours truly, 


B. Ler. 


I confessed to Mr. Durgan Bennie’s 
attitude toward Violet, with words of 
commiseration for the poor girl. 

“I suspected him,” he said. “But 
read this note.” I took it,"and read: 


Dear, DEAR Mr. Durcan,—Do forgive 
me, but I cannot marry Bennie. I thought | 
loved him, but we haven’t a thing in com- 
mon. After I found out I didn’t love him, | 
intended to marry him anyway, because h« 
has been so devoted. But I find myself in- 
surging against marrying him. So I am go 
ing to run away from the whole situation. | 
am writing from Charlottesville, where I 
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shall take the night train for Richmond. 


With love to Miss Sallie, 


Always sincerely yours, 
VioLet RAYMOND. 


It was a moment or two before I could 
pull myself together sufficiently to hand 
Mr. Durgan a note I had, which read: 


Dear AUNT SALLIE, I’ve just had a tele- 
eram from my boss to meet him in Rich- 
mond. I’m taking the night train. I'll be 
back Sunday 


Murry. 


Mr. Durgan’s face cleared, and he 
clapped his hands together. **Good 
enough!” he said. “If you get your 
things on this minute, Sallie, and if we 
drive the car like the old Harry, we'll 
get to Charlottesville in time to make 
that night train.” 

In five minutes we were tearing 
toward Charlottesville and Mr. Durgan 
was shouting his views in my ear. 

“People will think she and Bennie 
eloped to Richmond, and that he threw 
her down at the last minute,” he said. 
“We've either got to make him get off 
the train and turn back, letting it seem 
that she ran away from him, or eise 
we’ve got to make Murry marry her. 
I’m sure Murry adores her.” 

Whateve! ol yections | made were 
either blown away in the wind or else 
shouted down by Mr. Durgan. We 
simply tore into Charlottesville, just in 
time to catch the train for Richmond. 
We went into every car in the train 
except the smoker, but there was no 
Violet to be found; we knew then that 
she must have missed it. Then Mr. 
Durgan searched the smoker and found 
Murry and Bennie. He came back 
with Murry in his wake. 

“1 didn’t waste any time on the Lee 
jackass,” he said to me. “It’s Murry 
who has to do the work for us.” 

He explained the case to Murry, who 
listened with a slowly hardening face, 
especially at the places where it was 
clear that he was to be the one to save 
Violet from the shame of being jilted. 

““Look here,”’ Murry said; “I can’t 
afford to get married, for one thing; for 
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another, I’m not the least bit in love 
with Viole t. Be side S, I never could like 
a girl that any other man turned down, 
as Bennie’s turning her down. It’s a 
low trait, but | can’t help it.” 

“She’s turning him 
snapped Mr. Durgan. 

“Well, then, why can’t both go back 
like reasonable people, and show the 


down, too,” 


notes they both wrote, to prove it?” 

‘| thought that a very sensible plan, 
but Mr. Durgan said that nobody would 
believe the bare truth; half the peopl 
would think that Violet was lying out 
of pity for him. Personally, | was torn 
by conflicting emotions. I always like 
to let Mr. Durgan have his own way, af- 
ter reasonable protest, and yet I didn’t 
care to see my nephew sacrihced. 

While Mr. Durgan was still arguing, 
the train stopped at the first station out 
of Charlottesville, and into the very 
Pullman where we were having our 
he ated dis ussion stepped Violet and 
Cousin Lafayette Hopkins. Violet gave 
a little cry, and then hurried to me. 

‘We went to this town because it was 
mother’s old home, and I had a senti- 
ment about "hig she said. 

“Wh-what?” gasped Mr. Durgan. 

as got tired of being a spectator and 
a philosopher and | thought I'd get in 
a little action,’ drawled Cousin Lafa- 
vette. “I’ve been in love with Violet for 
some time, and when I found she loved 
me—well, what was the good of wait- 
ing?” 

Mr. Durgan swallowed hard, and then 
he said: ‘Well, you were in the back of 
my mind in case Murry had failed me. 
I meant that Violet should be happy.” 

“Oh, I am,”’ Violet said, “and it’s all 
due to you, Mr. Durgan, for making me 
an insurgent.” 

At once Mr. Durgan be amed. He 
felt as if he had planned for this accident 
of the marriage of Violet and Cousin 
Lafayette. He turned to me to be 
praised. I reckon | should have scolded 
him, but I didn’t; for if he does set the 
neighbors talking, nothing is ever dull 
around him, and that is something to 
consider when one is thinking of spe nd- 
ing the rest of one’s life with a man. 
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ay vs Mississippi River, in o— 
Mt 
iV Bourboule-les-Bains, 
1 was in ‘the ‘one village in that early 
apart, yet to-day | have the strange 
tain stirring days that I lived there so 
President of the French Republic was 
howling, singing the “ Marseillaise,” and 
the mob demanded that they be turned 
lage. Everybody in the hotel remained 
one reads about in books which tell of 
crowd; the arrival, with rain of stones 
ominous, threatening, and harder to bear 
men stood their ground, and at last the 
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fe Sees x SE RARION CITY, on the 
i 2 State of Missouri — 
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Soe FEZ Py France—a village; time, 

\e jf the end of June, 1894. 
time; I am in the other now. These 
times and places are sufficiently wide 
sense of being thrust back into that 
Missourian village and of re-living cer- 
long ago. 

Last Saturday night the life of the 
taken by an Italian assassin. Last night 
a mob surrounded our hotel, shouting, 
pelting our windows with sticks and 
stones; for we have Italian waiters, and 
out of the house instantly —to be 
drubbed, and then driven’ out of the vil- 
up until far into the night, and experi- 
enced the several kinds of terror which 
night attacks by Italians and by French 
mobs: the growing roar of the oncoming 
and crash of glass; the withdrawal to 
rearrange plans—followed by a silence 
than even the active siege and the noise. 
The landlord and the two village police- 
mob was persuaded to go away and 
leave our Italians in peace. To-day four 


of the ringleaders have been sentenced 
to heavy punishment of a public sort— 
and are become local heroes, by conse- 
que nee, 

That is the very mistake which was at 
first made in the Missourian village half 
a century ago, The mistake was repeated 


and repeated—just as France is doing in 
these latter months. 

In our village we had our Ravochals, 
our Henrys, our Vaillants; and in a 
humble way our Cesario—I! hope I have 
spelled this name wrong. Fifty years ago 
we passed through, in all essentials, what 
France has been passing through during 
the past two or three years, in the mat- 
ter of periodical frights, horrors, and 
shudderings. 

In several details the parallels are 
quaintly exact. In that day, for a man 
to speak out openly and proclaim him- 
self an enemy of negro slavery was sim- 
ply to proclaim himself a madman. For 
he was blaspheming against the holiest 
thing known to a Missourian, and could 
not be in his right mind. For a man to 
proclaim himself an anarchist in France, 
three years ago, was to proclaim himself 
a madman—he could not be in his right 
mind. 

Now the original old first blasphemer 
against any institution profoundly ven- 
erated by a community is quite sure to 
be in earnest; his followers and imita- 
tors may be humbugs and self-seekers, 
but he himself is sincere—his heart is in 
his protest. 

Robert Hardy was our first abolition- 
ist—awful name! He was a journeyman 
cooper, and worked in the big cooper- 
shop belonging to the great pork-packing 
establishment which was Marion City’s 
chief pride and sole source of prosperity. 
He was a New-Englander, a stranger. 
And, being a stranger, he was of course 
regarded as an inferior person—for that 
has been human nature from Adam 
down-——and of course, also, he was made 
to feel unwelcome, for this is the ancient 
law with man and the other animals. 
Hardy was thirty years old, and a bach- 
elor; pale, given to reverie and reading. 
He was reserved, and seemed to prefer 
the isolation which had fallen to his lot. 
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He was treated to many side remarks by 
his fellows, but as he did not resent them 
it was decided that he was a coward. 

\ll of a sudden he proclaimed himself 
an abolitionist—straight out and pub- 
licly! He said that negro slavery was a 
crime, an infamy. For a moment the 
town was paralyzed with astonishment; 
then it broke into a fury of rage and 
swarmed toward the cooper - shop to 
lvnch Hardy. But the Methodist min- 
ister made a powerful speech to them 
and stayed their hands. He proved to 
them that Hardy was insane and not 
that no man 

1 be sane and utter such words. 

So Hardy was saved. Being insane, 
he was allowed to go on talking. He was 
found to be good entertainment. Sev- 
eral nights running he made abolition 
speeches in the open air, and all the 
town flocked to hear and laugh. He im- 
plored them to believe him sane and sin- 
cere, and have pity on the poor slaves, 
ind take measures for the restoration of 
their stolen rights, or in no long time 
blood would flow—blood, blood, rivers 
of blood! 

It was great fun. But all of a sudden 
the aspect of things changed. A slave 
came flying from Palmyra, the county- 
seat, a few miles back, and was about to 
escape in a canoe to Illinois and freedom 
in the dull twilight of the approaching 
dawn, when the town constable seized 
him. Hardy happened along and tried 
to rescue the negro; there was a strug- 
gle, and the constable did not come out 
of it alive. Hardy crossed the river with 
the negro, and then came back to give 
himself up. All this took time, for the 
Mississippi is not a French brook, like 
the Seine, the Loire, and those other 
rivulets, but is a real river nearly a mile 
wide. The town was on hand in force by 
now, but the Methodist preacher and 
the sheriff had already made arrange- 
ments in the interest of order; so Hardy 
was surrounded by a strong guard and 
safely conveyed to the village calaboose 
in spite of all the effort of the mob to get 
hold of him. The reader will have begun 
to perce ive that this Methodist minister 
was a prompt man; a prompt man, with 
active hands and a good head- -piece. 
Williams was his name—Damon Will- 
iams; Damon Williams in public, Dam- 


responsible for his words; 
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nation Williams in private, because he 
was so powerful on that theme, and so 
frequent. 

The excitement was prodigious. The 
constable was the first man who had ever 
been killed in the town. The event was 
by long odds the most imposing in the 
town’s history. It lifted the humble vil- 
lage into sudden importance; its name 
was in everybody’s mouth for twenty 
miles around. And so was the name 
of Robert Hardy — Robert Hardy, the 
stranger, the despised. In a day he was 
be come the pers¢ yn of most cc ynsequence 
in the region, the only person talked 
about. As to those othe coopers, they 
found their position curiously changed 
they were important people, or unim- 
portant, now, in proportion as to how 
large or how small had been their in- 
tercourse with the new celebrity. The 
two or three who had really been on a 
sort of familiar footing with him found 
themselves objects of admiring interest 
with the public and of envy with their 
shopmates. 

The village weekly journal had lately 
gone into new hands. The new man was 
an enterprising fellow, and he made the 
most of the tragedy. He issued an ex- 
tra. Then he put up posters promising 
to devote his whole paper to matters 
connected with the great event—there 
would be a full and intensely interesting 
biography of the murderer, and even a 
portrait of him. He was as good as his 
word. He carved the portrait himself, 
on the back of a wooden type—and 
terror it was to look at. I[t made a great 
commotion, for this was the first time 
the village paper had ever contained a 
picture. The village was very proud. 
The output of the paper was ten times as 
great as it had ever been before, yet 
every copy was sold. 

When the trial came on, people came 
from all the farms around, and from 
Hannibal, and Quincy, and even from 
Keokuk; and the court-house could hold 
only a fraction of the crowd that applied 
for admission. The trial was published 
in the village paper, with fresh and still 
more trying pictures of the accused. 

Hardy was convicted, and hanged— 
a mistake. People came from miles 
around to see the hanging; they brought 
cakes and cider, also the women and 
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children, and made a picnic of the mat- 
ter. It was the largest crowd the village 
had ever seen. The rope that hanged 
Hardy was eagerly bought up, in inch 
samples, for everybody wanted a me- 
mento of the memorable event. 


Martyrdom gilded with notoriety has 
its fascinations. Within one week after- 
ward four young light-weights in the vil- 
lage proclaimed themselves abolitionists! 
In life Hardy had not been able to make 
a convert; everybody laughed at him; 
but nobody could laugh at his legacy. 
lhe four swaggered around with their 
slouch-hats pulled down over their faces, 
and hinted darkly at awful possibilities. 
The people were troubled and afraid, and 
showed it. And they were stunned, too; 
they could not understand it. “ Aboli- 
tionist” had always been a term of 
shame and horror; yet here were four 
young men who were not only not 
ashamed to bear that name, but were 
grimly proud of it. Respectable young 
men they were, too—of good families, 
ind brought up in the church. Ed 
Smith, the printer’s apprentice, nine- 
teen, had been the head Sunday-school 
boy, and had once recited three thousand 
Bible verses without making a break. 
Dick Savage, twenty, the baker’s ap- 
prentice; Will Joyce, twenty-two, jour- 
neyman blacksmith; and Henry Taylor, 
twenty-four, tobacco-stemmer—were the 
other three. They were all of a senti- 
mental cast; they were all romance- 
readers; they all wrote poetry, such as 
it was; they were all vain and foolish; 
but they had never before been sus- 
pected of having anything bad in them. 

They withdrew from society, and grew 
more and more mysterious and dreadful. 
They presently achieved the distinction 
of being denounced by nz ames from the 
pulpit—which made an immense stir! 
Chis was grandeur, this was fame. They 
were envied by all the other young fel- 
lows now. This was natural. ‘Their 
company grew—grew alarmingly. They 
took aname. It was a secret name, and 
was divulged to no outsider; publicly 
they were simply the abolitionists. They 
had pass-words, grips, and signs; they 
had secret meetings; their initiations 
were conducted with gloomy pomps and 
ceremonies, at midnight. 


They alw ays spoke of Hardy as “the 
Martyr,” and every little while they 
moved through the principal street in 
procession—at midnight, black-robed, 
masked, to the measured tap of the sol- 
emn drum—on pilgrimage to the Mar- 
tyr’s grave, where they went through 
with some majestic fooleries and swore 
vengeance upon his murderers. ‘They 
gave previous notice of the pilgrimage 
by small posters, and warned everybody 
to keep indoors and darken all houses 
along the route, and leave the road 
empty. These warnings were obeyed, 
for there was a skull and crossbones at 
the top of the poster. 

When this kind of thing had been go- 
ing on about eight weeks, a quite natural 
thing happened. A few men of charac- 
ter and grit woke up out of the night- 
mare of fear which had been stupefying 
their faculties, and began to discharge 
scorn and scofhings at themselves and 
the community for enduring this child’s- 
play; and at the same time they pro- 
posed to end it straightway. Everybody 
felt an uplift; life was breathed into 
their dead spirits; their courage rose and 
they began to feel like men again. This 
was on a Saturday. All day the new 
feeling grew and strengthened; it grew 
with a rush; it brought inspiration 
and cheer with it. Midnight saw 
a united community, full of zeal and 
pluck, and with a clearly defined and 
welcome piece of work in front of it. 
The best organizer and strongest and 
bitterest talker on that great Saturday 
was the Presbyterian clergyman who had 
denounced the original four from his 
pulpit—Rev. Hiram Fletcher—and_he 
promised to use his pulpit in the public 
interest again now. On the morrow he 
had revelations to make, he said—se- 
crets of the dreadful society. 

But the revelations were never made. 
At half-past two in the morning the 
dead silence of the village was broken 
by a crashing explosion, and the town- 
patrol saw the preacher’s house spring’in 
a wreck of whirling fragments into the 
sky. The preacher was killed, together 
with a negro woman, his only slave and 
servant. 

The town was paralyzed again, and 
with reason. To struggle against a visi- 
ble enemy is a thing worth while, and 
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there is a plenty of men who stand al- 
wavs ready to undertake it; but to 
struggle against an invisible one—an in- 
visible one who sneaks in and does his 
awful work in the dark and leaves no 
trace—that is another matter. That ts 
a thing to make the bravest tremble and 
hold back. 

Che cowed populace were afraid to go 
to the funeral. The man who was to 
have had a packed church to hear him 
expose and denounce the common enemy 
had but a handful to see him buried. 
[he coroner’s jury had brought in a 
verdict of “‘death by the visitation of 
God.” for no witness came forward; if 
any existed they prudently kept out of 
the way. Nobody seemed sorry. No- 
body wanted to see the terrible secret 
society provoked into the commission of 
further outrages. Everybody wanted 
the tragedy hushed up, ignored, forgot- 
ten, if possible. 

And so there was a bitter surprise and 
an unwelcome one when Willi Joyce, the 
blacksmith’s journeyman, came out and 
proclaimed himself the assassin! Plainly 
he was not minded to be robbed of his 
glory. He made his proclamation, and 
stuck to it. Stuck to it, and insisted 
upon a trial. Here was an ominous 
thing; here was a new and peculiarly 
formidable terror, for a motive was re- 
vealed here which society could not hope 
to deal with successfully—vanity, thirst 
for notoriety. If men were going to kill 
for notoriety’s sake, and to win the 
glory of newspaper renown, a big trial, 
and a showy execution, what possible 
invention of man could discourage or 
deter them? The town was in a sort of 
panic; it did not know what to do. 

However, the grand jury had to take 
hold of the matter—it had no choice. It 
brought in a true bill, and presently the 
case went to the county court. The 
trial was a fine sensation. [he prisoner 
was the principal witness for the prose- 
cution. He gave a full account of the 
assassination; he furnished even the mi- 
nutest particulars: how he deposited his 
keg of powder and laid his train—from 
the house to such-and-such a spot; how 
George Ronalds and Henry Hart came 
along just then, smoking, and he bor- 
rowed Hart’s cigar and fired the train 
with it, shouting, ‘Down with all slave- 
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tyrants!’ and how Hart and Ronalds 
made no effort to capture him, but ran 
away, and had never come forward to 
testify yet. 

But they had to testify now, and 
they did—and pitiful it was to see how 
reluctant they were, and how scared. 
Lhe crowded house listened to Joy ce’s 
fearful tale with a profound and breath- 
less interest, and in a deep hush which 
was not broken till he broke it himself, in 
concluding, with a roaring repetition of 
his ** Death to all slave-tyrants!”’—which 
came so unexpectedly and so startlingly 
that it made every one present catch his 
breath and gasp. 

lhe trial was put in the paper, with 
biography and large portrait, with other 
slanderous and insane pictures, and the 
edition sold beyond imagination. 

The execution of Joyce was a fine and 
picturesque thing. It drew a _ vast 
crowd. Good places in trees, and 
seats on rail fences, sold for half a dol- 
lar apiece; lemonade and gingerbread- 
stands had great prosperity. Joyce re- 
cited a furious and fantastic and denun- 
ciatory speech on the scaffold which had 
imposing passages of school-boy elo- 
quence in it, and gave him a reputation 
on the spot as an orator, and the name, 
later, in the society’s records, of the 
“Martyr Orator.” He went to his 
death breathing slaughter and charging 
his society to “avenge his murder.” If 
he knew anything of human nature he 
knew that to plenty of young fellows 
present in that great crowd he was a 
grand hero—and enviably situated. 

He was hanged. It was a mistake. 
Within a month from his death the soci- 
ety which he had honored had twenty 
new members, some of them earnest, de- 
termined men. They did not court dis- 
tinction in the same way, but they cele- 
brated his martyrdom. The crime which 
had been obscure and desnised had be- 
come lofty and glorihed. 

Such things were happening all over 
the country. Wild-brained martyrdom 
was succeeded by uprising and organiza- 
tion. Then, in natural order, followed 
riot, insurrection, and the wrack and 
restitutions of war. It was bound to 
come, and it would maturally come in 
that way. It has been the manner of 
reform since the beginning of the world. 

















































Cousin Paul 


BY 


VICTOR 
e te »@AANT’ EMMA S 


e- 


STEYN 
4 had not been ab le to go 
A A to church that Sunday 
ip ‘T} because her feet trou- 

bled her, so she planted 
Ke OE a vr herself in the big chair 
is ee AC if upon her stoep to w atch 
the my folk ‘driving home after the 
service. She was attended by her daugh- 
ter Annie, a tall, slim girl, whose face 
peeped out enticingly from under an 
enormous white sunbonnet. 

Up the road came a vehicle, the first 
of the procession countryward from the 
little tin-roofed church at the end of the 
settlement. Tant’ Emma craned her 
short neck sidewise to see it. 

“Annie, my love, go in,” she said. 
‘Here comes Oom Jan Donker in his 
spider, with that ugly son of his who 
wants to marry you. You wouldn’t like 
Oom Jan’s ugly son to see you, would 
you?” 

*“No, ma,” answered Annie, dismally; 
but nevertheless she did not stir, and a 
moment later her mother continued: 

“Oom Jan’s spider has broken down. 
Chere is something wrong with the har- 
ness and his ugly son is fixing it. No, 
it is his pony that refuses to go on. 
[hat must be Heaven’s punishment on 
him for bragging about his cousin Paul.” 

“*Yes, ma,” said Annie, submissively. 

“There’s nothing you can say about 
anybody but Oom Jan’s cousin Paul can 
do it better,” Tant’ Emma continued. 
“Oom Jan quarreled with me two years 
ago because [ wouldn’t invite his cousin 
Paul to your brother’s wedding, and he 
hasn’t spoken to me since, and every- 
body knows that there isn’t any Cousin 
Paul at all. Oom Jan made him up out 
of his own brain, in order to have some- 
thing to boast about. He’s been making 
up about him for years, and he is so 
obstinate that he has got to believe in 
him. How could I invite his cousin 
Paul to your brother’s wedding when 
there isn’t any Cousin Paul?” 


OTST, 


ROUSSEAU 


“How could you, ma?” asked Annie. 
“You know,” continued her mother, 
ou : rn t 
“Oom Jan would be mad with pride if 
I would let his ugly son Tjart marry 
you. It would be such a feather in his 
cap, to have his son marry into the 
family of a great-grandniece of the late 
President Pretorius.” 

“Yes, ma,” said Annie, looking up 
the road, where, through the whirling 
dust, could be discerned the stubborn 
outlines of the stationary pony. 

“Now, I’m not proud at all,” said 
Tant’ Emma, half regretfully. “I 
wouldn’t mind Oom Jan’s ugly son Tjart 
marrying you, if anybody did, for they 
say he is a fine sheep manager and only 
lost three Angoras during the drought 
last year. But you are never going to 
get married, Annie, my love.’ 

“No, ma,” said Annie in a low voice. 

“The Predikant says it is wrong of 
me not letting you get married, but | 
told him men only bring trouble. First 
they love you too much and then they 
don’t love you enough. If it weren’t for 
a man I would have got married ten 
years ago, after my second husband 
died, when I lived in Barberton.” 

“Yes, ma,” answered Annie, who had 
heard her mother’s romance recounted 
frequently, and did, in fact, remember 
the incidents of the courtship, though 
she was then a child of eight. 

“I was engaged to him through an 
advertisement in the newspapers,” her 
mother continued. ‘“‘He was such a 
good farmer, but he had never had 
enough money to buy land with. He 
always wanted to be adopted, but no- 
body would adopt him, though he 
traveled everywhere to find somebody. 
It is so hard to get adopted after you 
are fortv. He would have been irre- 


sistible if he had had two eyes. The 


Lord took away one of his eyes in an 
accident, so that he shouldn’t be irre- 
You remember him, Annie?” 
said Annie dutifully. 


sistible. 
Yes, ma,” 
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“ THE PREDIKANT SAYS IT 1S WRONG < 


“He wrote me such beautiful letters 
before we saw each other,” said Tant’ 
Emma, beginning to cry. “He called 
me his little chicken and his sheep’s 
heart. And then he came to see me to 
arrange about the wedding. And the 
next morning he left Barberton before 
daylight,” she sobbed. ‘“‘He sent me a 
letter, and it said that he loved me so 
much that he had come to the conclu- 
sion it would be sinful to marry me, 
and he was going out into the wilderness 
instead, to wander all his life and wrestle 
with Satan.” 

“Yes, ma,” answered her daughter. 

“Then why,” pursued Tant’ Emma, 
wiping her eyes—“‘why should any one 
pretend that | am too proud to let Oom 
Jan Donker’s ugly son marry you when 
I am not going to let you get married 
at all?” 


F ME NOT LETTING YOU GET MARRIED 


**1 don’t know, ma,” answered Annie. 

Tant’? Emma put her handkerchief 
away and craned sidewise again to look 
up the road. 

“The spider is still where it was,” 
**Now it’s the Predikant com- 
Bring out a cup of 
coffee, Annie, my love. Perhaps he will 
stop and repeat his sermon to us. Dear 
soul! what sermons he gives us! Do 
you remember how | cried that Sunday 
when he spoke about marriages being 
made in heaven? He speaks like the 
preachers of the olden times, when the 
sermon lasted half the day and the little 
Kaffirs carried round coffee among the 
congregation to restore them. ‘There 
hasn’t been so fine a speaker since 
Moses and Joshua, except the late Presi- 
dent Pretorius. A real man of God, he 


* 999 
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she said. 
ing, in his buggy. 
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The man of God came driving by the 
door, and, seeing Tant’ Emma planted 
there, reluctantly pulled in his pony. He 
was anxious to get back to his sick wife, 
in spite of the scolding that he was afraid 
she would give him unless he spoke 
to Tant’ Emma about her daughter. 
He was a meek young man, dressed in a 
threadbare suit of black broadcloth. 

“Dear soul!” sighed Tant’ Emma as 
her daughter emerged with a cup of 
steaming coffee. ‘‘He almost reconciles 
me to men again. Have a nice cup of 
coffee, Heer Predikant. How is your 
wife doing?” 

“Nicely, thank you, aunt,” answered 
the Predikant. “The doctor thinks she 
will be up in a few days if she orders 
another quart of his medicine.” He 
tried to gulp down the coffee and depart, 
but it was too hot, so he resigned himself 
reluctantly to his duty. 

“1 was telling Annie,” pursued Tant’ 
Emma, “that if all men were like you 
| wouldn’t have been a widow these ten 
years past.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said the Predi- 
kant, blushing. 

“It’s hard on Annie never being able 
to get married. But there aren’t any 
men nowadays who don’t bring trouble 
to women.” 

“Perhaps everybody doesn’t, ma,” 
suggested Annie, hopefully. 

“Yes, they do, my love,” replied her 
mother, shaking her head sadly. 

The Predikant was just about to 
plunge into the subject of Tjart Donker 
when Oom Jan, having apparently 
worked out his punishment, came driv- 
ing up. At his side sat his son, looking 
very self-conscious and very uncomfort- 
able in a starched collar. 

“Annie, my love, here come Oom Jan 
and his ugly son,” said Tant’ Emma. 
“Give Oom Jan a cup of coffee, but 
don’t give any to his ugly son.” 

“Good morning, Predikant,” called 
Oom Jan, reining in and ignoring both 
the ladies and the cup of coffee. “*‘ How 
is your wife to-day?” 

“Nicely, thank you, uncle,” replied 
the Predikant. “She hopes to be well 
enough to go to Bloemfontein for a 
change of air next week.” 

“Annie, my love,” said her mother, 
“do not let Oom Jan’s ugly son speak 


to you. You know you are never going 
to get married, so it is no use letting a 
man speak to you.” 

““No, ma,” answered her daughter, 
lugubriously. 

““When my cousin Paul got married,” 
began Oom Jan, assuming a thoughtful 
and reminiscent air, ““he didn’t ask any- 
body’s permission. He just drove up to 
the church where his bride was getting 
married to another man, whisked her 
into his buggy, and drove away with 
her. Tjart, don’t look at Annie Steyn. 
When I am ready | shall pick out a wife 
for you. Yes, Predikant, nobody would 
dare to say anything to Cousin Paul. 
When he gets angry his blue eyes seem 
to bore right through you.” 

“You amaze me, uncle!” exclaimed 
the Predikant. 

“He could have been President or 
Prime Minister or anything,” resumed 
Oom Jan. “But he says he only wants 
to live peaceably on his fifteen thousand 
morgen of land and let his twenty-five 
servants wait on him.” 

“Indeed, uncle!’ answered the man 
of ( 0d. 

‘““Now some people,” said Qom Jan, 
“think that Cousin Paul is too proud 
to go to weddings, because he is so rich. 
But he isn’t proud; he’s a woman-hater. 
He says the sight of anybody getting 
married seems to put a demon into him. 
He says it’s all the same to him whether 
one is the President himself or only a 
bush-veld farmer, so long as one is re- 
spectable. Sometimes he goes about in 
disguise, dressed like a poor man, to 
see the world. 
know.” 

“How can I invite anybody to my 
son’s wedding if he doesn’t exist?” in- 
quired Tant’ Emma of the Predikant. 

“How can you, aunt?” the Predikant 
asked. 

“Then if he doesn’t exist, how can | 
invite him to my son’s wedding?” con- 
tinued Tant’ Emma, beaming over her 
syllogism. ‘“‘Annie, my love, don’t 


A man’s a man, you 


stand so near to Oom Jan’s ugly son. 
He looks as if he were going to make 
love to you.” 

Tjart Donker blushed like a peony 
and, seated bolt upright in the spider, 
began twirling his hat between his fin- 
gers. 
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**Some men are so different from other 
men,” continued Tant’ Emma, medita- 
tively. “It’s strange that the Lord 
should choose to make such a difference. 
Some are irresistible even when they 
have only one eye. And others, again, 
are so ugly that even if they have two 
it doesn’t make the least bit of difference 
to you. Now my Piet had only one eye, 
but it was as brown and soft as a butter- 
ball, and when he looked at you you 
couldn’t resist him.” 

“My cousin Paul’s eyes are so brown 
that they are almost black,”’ said Oom 
Jan to the Predikant. “That’s why 
he lives on a farm, so as not to attract 
people away from the Lord.” 

“I thought you said his eyes were 
blue, uncle,” suggested the Predikant, 
mildly. 

“His eye, nephew, his eye,” returned 
OQom Jan, blandly. “One eye is blue 
and the other is brown. That is what 
makes him so irresistible.” 

Tant’ Emma raised herself with a 
prodigious effort out of her chair. 

“Annie,” she said, “you are never 
going to get married—at least, not unless 
! do—but if ever you did get married | 
shouldn’t like you to marry into a liar’s 
family.” 

“My cousin Paul can lie so well that 
you would think he was speaking the 
truth,” shouted Oom Jan, as the door 
was slammed viciously upon him. But 
the malignant pony, turning a lean and 
scrawny neck with a large head on the 
end, and looking at him with dull malice, 
suddenly resolved that it was time to 
depart, and whirled the spider away, 
OQom Jan standing in his seat and see- 
sawing the reins fruitlessly in the en- 
deavor to check its career. 

The Predikant got into his buggy, 
shaking his head, and drove homeward. 
When he had stabled his horse he went 
into the bedroom where his wife lav. 

“Did vou see Tant’ Emma, Carolus?” 
she asked, as he sat down beside her. 

“Yes, | saw her, and Oom Jan, too, 
Mina,” he answered. “It doesn’t do a 
bit of good to talk. They are both 
crazy. It began when she gave her son 
a better wedding than he had given his, 
and he made up about his rich cousin 
Paul in revenge until he got to believe in 
him, and now he thinks he really has a 


Cousin Paul, and is angry with her be- 
cause she won’t admit it. And Tant’ 
Emma won’t let Annie get married to 
Tjart because of Piet Snyder, who 
wouldn’t marry her ten years ago in 
Barberton and went into the wilderness 
instead, to overcome his sin of loving 
her more than the Lord.” And he re- 
peated the conversation of the morning, 
item by item. 

“How long do you suppose Piet Sny- 
der stayed in the wilderness, Carolus?” 
inquired his wife. 

“I’m afraid he’s there yet,” answered 
the Predikant, gloomily. ‘‘ Now that is 
what I call taking a morbid view of life.” 

“Tant’ Emma has very flat feet,” 
remarked the Predikant’s wife, abstract- 
edly. 

“If only he could be found and per- 
suaded that it wouldn’t be such a great 
sin to marry her, Tjart Donker could 
marry Annie,” said the Predikant, shak- 
ing his head over the improbability of 
such a happening. 

“Tant’ Emma is very stout,” said the 
Predikant’s wife. “She is stouter than 
she was ten years ago, but even then she 
was stout. It would be a judgment on 
him.” 

“Who—what?” inquired the Predi- 
kant, blankly. 

His wife began laughing so violently 
that the Predikant was afraid she would 
choke. She was a comely young woman 
of a much better family than her hus- 
band’s, whom she had met down-country 
when he was an earnest young theo- 
logical student, and she held him in the 
hollow of her hand. Presently he began 
laughing, too, in sympathy, though he 
did not know what they were laughing 
about. 

“Did ever you know such a pair of 
simpletons!”” she said. “There! You 
have made me feel so much better that 
I think | shall get up. Now go and 
think about your next Sunday’s ser- 
mon.” 

Half an hour later, when his wife 
came dressed into the sitkamer, the 
Predikant looked up at her from his text 
blankly, with a momentary hazy idea 
that she was Susanna. 

“Carolus,” she said, “I feel so much 
better that I think I shall start for 
Bloemfontein next week.” 
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“You won’t be gone long, Mina, my 
dear?” he asked. 

“Only a week or two, Carolus. And 
when | visit my folks I can make in- 
quiries to see whether Piet Snyder has 
come back from the wilderness. You 
know some of the 
Snyders live near 
Bloemfontein.” 

‘““Tt would be 
dreadful if he had 
come back and were 
searching for Tant’ 
Emma all over Bar- 
berton and not able 
to find her,” said 
the Predikant, 
thoughtfully. 

**It would,’’ 
agreed his wife. “| 
shall do my best; 
and when [| am 
gone | want you to 
go over and sit with 
Oom Jan as often 
as you can. Don’t 
argue with him, but 
just sit still and let 
him talk to you as 
much as he wants 


about his cousin 
Paul.” 


It was in obedi- 
ence to this com- 
mand that the 
Predikant found 
himself seated at 
Oom Jan’s side 
upon the stoep of his farm-house some 
two weeks later. From within came the 
scolding voice of Oom Jan’s wife as 
she upbraided Tjart. In front of them 
rolled the veld, crossed by the winding 
wagon-road, which dipped out of sight 
in the declivities and appeared again 
upon the crests of the hills, until it 
melted in the sunlight. Over the near- 
est crest a figure was struggling. 

“Here comes a verdomde Engelsman, 
Predikant,” said Oom Jan. 

The Predikant looked earnestly at the 
trudging figure. “It is undoubtedly an 
Englishman, uncle,” he said. 

“If he were a Dutchman he would be 
riding a horse and be respectable,” Oom 
Jan continued. 
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“Undoubtedly, uncle,” assented the 
Predikant. 

“It’s curious what a lot of English- 
men there are tramping about the coun- 
try,’ continued Oom Jan. “I used to 
give them supper and a bed when they 


THE PREDIKANT LOOKED UP AT HER FROM HIS TEXT BLANKLY 


came tramping up to my door. ‘A man’s 
a man,’ | told my cousin Paul when he 
remonstrated with me. ‘My dear cousin 
Jan,’ answered my cousin Paul, ‘your 
heart is too big. You are simply encofir- 
aging them not to ride horses. Last year 
1 raised exactly five thousand horses on 
my land and I sold only four thousand 
four hundred and four. Why? Because 
I used to feed Englishmen who came 
walking up to my door without horses, 
and so they wouldn’t ride horses because 
they knew that they could get supper 
and a bed from me without them. And 
if there are no horses there is no sale for 
forage, and that means letting the Lord 
grow the grass for nothing, and any day 
He may get angry and stop the rains.’” 
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Che Predikant was so much impressed 
by this explanation that he almost be- 
lieved in Cousin Paul. 

“Your cousin must be a very intelli- 
gent man,” he said. ‘“‘He understands 
political economy quite well, evidently.” 

““My cousin Paul knows what he is 
talking about,” said Oom Jan, pufhng 
vigorously at his pipe. “‘He knows 
geography quite well, too, and he can 
write beautifully. If only he were here 
now there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do 
for him. When you once look into his 
face you are quite overcome. My cousin 
Paul can calm the wildest nature. But, 
as | was saying, nowadays | drive all 
tramps from my door. It hurts me, 
because | say a man’s a man, but it’s a 
duty to be stern, even when your heart 
is bleeding with sympathy. Just watch 
me drive this one away. He’ S a rogue; 
you can see that in his face.” 

By this time the stranger had ap- 
proached quite close to them. He might 
have been fifty years of age; his clothes 
were very ragged and very dusty, and 
his hat, which he held in his hand, was 
as shapeless as a last year’s puff-ball. 
His features could not be distinguished 
readily, because he was _ silhouetted 
agi uinst the western sun. 

“Might this be the home of Uncle Jan 
van Donker?” he inquired, and there 
was no trace of an English accent in his 


words. He took his stand in front of 


the farmer and gazed at him with a 
strangely ingratiating and familiar man- 
ner. 

* Ja. 1 don’t feed tramps,” answered 
Oom Jan, blowing out a great cloud of 
smoke. 

If Oom Jan had said that he was in- 
clined to doubt the truth about predesti- 
nation his utterance would have been 
just as impersonal for all the effect that 
it produced upon the new-comer. 

**Look at me,” he said, with a servile 
smile. ‘Look into my face.” 

* Ja, | see your face,” answered Oom 
Jan. “It says you are a rogue and 
liar and a thieving Englishman who 
wants a bed and supper when you come 
here without a horse.’ 

“Wait till | show you something, 
uncle,” said the stranger, with the toler- 
ant smile that one wears when speaking 
to a bad child. 


“IT don’t want to see anything!” 
shouted Oom Jan, springing out of 
his chair. “Voetzak, you tramp, you 
thief—"” He advanced upon hin, whirl- 
ing his fists like windmill sails, and as 
he advanced the stranger retreated, still 
wearing the same aspect of unruffled 
calm. The Predikant seized Oom Jan 
by the coat-tails. 

Calm yourself, uncle,” he urged. 
“The man is going away now. Be 
patient. Think of your cousin Paul!” 

As Oom Jan stopped, half pacified, 
the stranger came back with an air of 
false jollity. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed. “You have 
not seen me yet. Look into my eyes 
and you will grow perfectly calm.” 

“You scoundrel! You impudent white 
Kafr!” yelled Oom Jan, now thor- 
oughly infuriated, and he pulled himself 
so violently from the Predikant’s grasp 
that his coat-tail ripped off in the other’s 
hand. He sprang forward viciously, but 
suddenly halted; his mouth opened and 
he stared at the stranger as though hyp- 
notized. 

“What is the matter now, uncle?” 
inquired the Predikant, coming up with 
the coat-tail. “Have you got an attack 
of indigestion?” 

“No! No! Look at him!” gasped 
Oom Jan. “It is a miracle. I never 
heard of anything like it before.” 

The stranger had turned half round, 
so that the sun now shone sidewise upon 
his face. The Predikant cast a glance 
at him, and his mouth opened, and he 
also stopped dead, for he, too, had neve: 
seen anything like this before. 

One of the stranger’s eyes was blue 
and the other was brown. 

“Don’t you know who I am now?” 
he inquired in a mysterious whisper. 

“No,” muttered Oom Jan, feebly. 
“Unless—you might be the devil. Might 
you?” he inquired, in tones of reviving 
interest. 

“No, no, Oom Jan,” said the Predi- 
kant, recovering his speech. “This is 
not the devil. This is a miracle. The 
Lord has heard your prayer. Your 
cousin Paul has come to see you in dis- 
guise.” 

“My cousin Paul!” shouted Oom Jan, 
whirling right round on his heel, to see 
the stranger nod. 
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“Yes, uncle,” said the Predikant. 
“Don’t you remember telling us that 
one of his eves was brown and the other 
blue? And don’t you recollect saying 
how he went about dressed like a poor 
man, in order to see the world? And 
didn’t you say that he could calm the 
wildest nature, and that when any one 
looked into his face he was quite over- 
come?” 

Oom Jan glared wildly about him and 
pressed his hands to h's temples. Then 
all at once his face cleared and he 
stepped forward with a loud laugh. 

“Ha, ha, Cousin Paul!’ he shouted, 
wringing the stranger’s hand. ‘You 
thought that you could fool me, didn’t 
you! But it was | who fooled you by 
pretending not to recognize you. Come 
in and have a glass of schnapps. Are 
you staying here long? 

‘For ever,” answered the stranger in 
a sepulchral voice; and Oom Jan led 
him into the house, leaving the Predi- 
kant outside. 

The Predikant waited for a long time 
on the stoep, but though he heard the 
rumbling of voices inside the sithamer, 
and once or twice a gurgling sound that 
made his mouth water, nobody came out 
to invite him im, so at last he laid Oom 
Jan’s coat-tail carefully upon the door- 
step and, re-entering his buggy, drove 
back home, deep in thought, his chin 
sunk on his breast. 


*And so there really is a Cousin Paul, 
and we have all wronged Oom Jan by 
not believing in him,” announced the 
Predikant to the group that waited out- 
side the church door on the following 
Sunday. 

They were waiting for Oom Jan and 
his son Tjart to emerge. The farmer, 
intensely rigid and wearing a glow of 
impeccable rectitude and self-esteem, 
had been the center of interest during 
the service. He had come in late and 
remained ostentatiously behind, intend- 
ing to be the last to emerge, in order that 
he might delay his triumph 

The Predikant’s wife was home, but 
even her stories of down-country life 
were eclipsed in interest by the aston- 
ishing report that Cousin Paul had made 
his appearance. He had remained se- 
cluded since his dramatic arrival, how- 
Vou. CXXIX 
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ever, and the farmer had politely turned 
away all visitors, stating that his relative 
was taking a prolonged rest. 

“And so there really is a Cousin 
Paul,” repeated the Predikant, address- 
ing himself particularly to Tant’ Emma, 
who sat in her buggy, while Annie lin- 
gered beside the horse. ‘‘And it is 
exactly as Oom Jan told us. He came 
in disguise, and he is rich and a woman- 
hater, and one of his eyes is brown and 
the other one 1s blue.” 

* But why won’t Oom Jan let anybody 
see him, then?” 

“Ha! Oom Jan is not going to let 
evervbody see him—only those who 
have been his friends,” answered the 
Predikant. ‘Besides, his cousin Paul 
is tired of the world.” 

“He must have seen a lot of the 
world,” said one of the group, pro- 
foundly impressed by this last state- 
nent, 

“Yes,” answered the Predikant. 
“Oom Jan says that he has been every- 
where. He has been to Cape Town, 
Pietermaritzburg, Durban, and Kimber- 
ley. He says that he has been every- 
where except to Barberton.” 

**Why hasn’t he been to Barberton?” 
demanded Tant’ Emma, resentfully. 

“He says that he has never had the 
wish to go to Barbe rton,”” the Predikant 
answered. “He doesn’t know why. He 
just felt that he didn’t want to go to 
Barberton. He says that there was a 
time once when he thought that he 
might like to go to Barberton, but he 
decided that the world had nothing more 
to offer him, and so he turned to the 
Lord instead. And you know he is so 
rich that he doesn’t have to go anywhere 
he doesn’t want to. Besides, he is a 
woman-hater.””’ 

“Why is he a woman-hater?” de- 
manded Tant’ Emma with increased re- 
sentment. 

**Ah, that is his one peculiarity,” an- 
swered the Predikant. ‘‘He says he 
doesn’t hate all women, but only stout, 
elderly women with flat feet. The min- 
ute he sees one, he Savs, he knows 
whether he is going to hate her or not, 
and if he sees one unexpectedly he says 
it seems to put a demon into him. Oom 
Jan has had to cut a hole in the door of 


A 
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“Why has Oom Jan had to cut a hole 
in the door of his sitkamer ?” demanded 
Tant’ Emma with a prodigious sniff. 

“That is for his cousin Paul to look 
through when a stout, elderly woman 
with flat feet is coming,” said the Predi- 
kant. “If he were to see one unexpect- 
edly he might do something desperate. 
He looks through the hole in the door 
with one eye, and if he likes her he says 
he can tell in a minute.” 

“Well, I’m glad I haven’t got flat 
feet,” said Tant’ Emma, looking down 
contentedly. “But | don’t believe it is 
his cousin ig because he doesn’t exist. 
How can it be his cousin Paul if his 
cousin Paul doesn’t exist?” 

And since Oom Jan and his son Tjart 
emerged at that instant from the church 
door, she repeated this question with 
increased vehemence. Oom Jan did not 
deign to reply to It. 

“Quick, Tjart,” he said to his son. 
“Make ready the spider. We must not 
keep Cousin Paul waiting. You know, 
Tjart, he has not been accustomed to 
being kept waiting when he has twenty- 
five servants to work for him—and an 
English butler,” he added, with an 
afterthought. 

“Annie,” said Tant’ Emma, ““Oom 
Jan’s ugly son is looking at you. It 
would be painful for any girl to be looked 
at by a member of a liar’s family, but 
especially for you, since you are never 
going to get married. Come into the 
buggy.” 

“Yes, ma,” said Annie in a low voice, 
as she fidgeted with the harness. 

“Come, Tjart,”’ said Oom Jan, as his 
son gathered up the reins. “Let us get 
home to Cousin Paul. Don’t look be- 
hind you while Annie Steyn is standing 
near. You don’t want Annie Steyn to 
see you, do you Tjart?” 

“Yes, pa,’ answered his son; and, 
straightening himself, he looked right 
into the eyes of Annie, who was standing 
barely six paces distant. 

And then something happened that 
was talked about breathlessly for months 
afterward among the Boers of the high 
veld. 

Whether it was by pre-arrangement or 
whether some telepathic exchange of 
signals flashed between the young peo- 
ple’s eyes, nobody ever knew, but Annie 


Steyn advanced two paces toward Tyjart 
Donker and Tjart Donker advanced two 
paces toward Annie Steyn; and sud- 
denly, before any of those present could 
even guess at what was going to happen, 
Tjart had caught Annie round the waist 
and swung her into the spider and 
leaped in at her side. He twitched the 
reins and shouted, and the malignant 
pony started off at full gallop, scattering 
the Boer folk right and left, and in a 
moment the spider was twenty yards 
away and going at a breakneck pace in 
the direction of the neighboring village 
of Olifantsnek. 

For ten seconds nobody moved. It 
was like a scene in a story-book, as 
the Predikant declared afterward. Then 
Oom Jan, yelling with rage, leaped into 
Tant’ Emma’s buggy without as much 
as touching the step with his foot. 
Tant’ Emma set up a scre am. 

“Help!” she shrieked. 
to kidnap me!” 

“It is your daughter who is kidnap- 
ping my son, woman!” howled Oom Jan, 
shaking his fist in the face of the terrified 
lady. “Do you know where that daugh- 
ter of Satan is taking him to?” 

“No,” murmured lant’ Emma, faintly. 

“Then I'll tell you,” bellowed Oom 
Jan. “She’s taking him to Olifantsnek, 
to marry him. Techk! Techk!” And 
he lashed the horse savagely, and, stand- 
ing up in the buggy, urged it after the 
fugitives with yells of malediction; and 
the whole group followed him, some in 
their buggies and some afoot. 

But all at once the spider swerved; 
it tilted, righted itself, and then, leaving 
the carriage road, dashed off at right- 
angles along a narrow car-track that 
certainly did not lead in the direction of 
Olifantsnek. Simultaneously Oom Jan 
sank back into his seat and let the reins 
slacken. A pleased smile broadened 
upon his countenance. 

“It’s all right, Tant’ Emma,” he said, 
soothingly. “They can’t go to Olifants- 
nek to get married now.” 

“Why can’t they?” demanded Tant’ 
Emma—and somehow her tone did not 
seem quite so thankful as it should. 

“Because,” said Oom Jan, “Glad- 


*He’s going 


stone is taking them home instead, and 
he won’t stop till he reaches his stable.” 
rhree-quarters of an hour later Oom 
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lan, descending from the buggy, helped 
fant’ Emma out with a _ cordiality 
which, founded on mutual hate, seemed 
likely tq become more permanent than 
its predecessor. Before the door of the 
house the malignant, pony, covered with 
sweat, stood shivering, its face distorted 
into a sneering smile. 
And on the thréshold 
stood [jart Donker, 
supporting Annie upon 
his arm 

“Father,” he said, 
defiantly, “Annie and 
| are going to get mar- 
ried.” 

“How can you get 
married to my Annie 
when my Annie is 
never going to get 
married?’ demanded 
fant’ Emma, wad- 
dling up to him. 
“Come, give me back 
my daughter, young 
man, or | shall box 
your ears for you.” 

** Nobody is going to 
box [jart’s ears for 
him, ma,” answered 
her daughter in shrill 
defiance. 

[he resolution of 
both parties to the 
quarrel seemed equal- 
ly intense, and the 
neighbors, who were 
rapidly arriving, 
formed a ring round 
them and looked on 
with admiring inter- ‘THIS 1s 
est. lant’? Emma, 
standing in the door- 
way, which she completely filled, looked 
at her recalcitrant child, and Annie 
looked back. And what would have 
happened next can never be known, be- 
cause at that moment there came from 
within the house a stentorian bellow, so 
terrifying and so prolonged that every- 
body sprang back in fear. 

Then it could be seen that a small 
aperture had been cut in the opposite 
door of the sitkhamer, through which a 
single eye was glaring wildly on the 
assemblage. 

“Ah, don’t be scared,” explained 
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Qom Jan. “That is Cousin Paul. That 
is his way of saying that he doesn’t like 
you, lant? Emma. You know he has 
to look through that hole first to see 
whether he is going to like a woman o1 
not, and :f he doesn’t like her he roars 
with anger.” 
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MY PIET,”’ EXPLAINED TANT’ EMMA, PROUDLY 


Tant’ Emma looked at the eye and 
the eye looked at Tant’ Emma, and a 
louder roar than before came through 
the aperture, and the door quivered 
under the lashing of fists. 

“Come away, Tant’ Emma,” said 
Oom fan, catching her by the arm. 
“You’re putting a demon into my 
cousin Paul.” 

But Tant’ Emma, shaking off the 
farmer’s hand, advanéed toward the 
door instead, as though fascinated, and, 
as a third roar made the sitkamer vi- 
brate, she sprang forward. 
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“It’s my Piet’s eve,”’ she cried. “‘My 
darling Piet! You are not roaring with 
anger; you are crying with joy because 
you have come back to me.” 


She pushed the door open and entered. 

“This is my Piet,” explained Tant’ 
Ekmma, proudly, as she emerged a few 
minutes later, clinging to Oom Jan's 
guest, whose terrihed smile and trem- 
bling knees, as well as his uneasy glances 
free expanse of veld, indi- 
cated that lant’ Emma had spoken 
truly. 


across the 


**He has been searching for me every- 
where for years past,”’ continued Tant’ 
Emma, triumphantly. “And now that 
he has found me he has insisted that | 
shall marry him at once. Haven't you, 
Piet?’ 

** J-7a, cousin,”’ stammered Piet Sny- 
der 

**And when you had wrestled with 
Satan in the wilderness and conquered 
him you went to Barberton to look for 
me,and I was not there. Wasn’t I, Piet?” 

** Za, Cousin Emrna,” answered her 
captive, glancing right, left, and in front 
of him. 

“And then you heard that I was 
here,” Tant’ Emma pursued, clinging to 
him more closely, “‘and you came back 
disguised with an eve, because you 
didn’t dare to hope that I was still true 
to vou. Isn’t that sc, my heart?” 

* Ja, that is correct. May I not un- 
harness youl horse for you, Cousin 
Emma?” 

“No, my darling; I will unharness 
him,” answered Tant’ Emma. You are 
never going to work any more, Piet, my 
love.” 

“But let me give him a feed or just a 
little drop of water down by the stream. 
It is so hard to be a horse.” 

“No, Piet, my own. Annie will feed 
and water him.” 

Piet Snyder looked right and left 
again, and then he squared his shoulders 
like a man. 

“Then may | marry you at once, 
cousin?” he asked, endeavoring to en- 


circle Tant’ Emma's waist. 


“Must you, Piet?” asked Tant’ 
Emma, faintly. “‘Why can’t you wait 
till this afternoon?!”’ 

“Because | want to leave the house 
of this crazy man,” shouted Piet Snyder, 
indicating the astonished and dum- 
founded Oom Jan Donker. 

“What!” bellowed Oom Jan. “Are 
you calling me crazy—me, who fed you 
when you came to me disguised as my 
cousin Paul whom | had not seen for 
years, and who _ resembles you, and 
you ate out of my hand, and | took 
you into my bosom—do you call me 
crazy?” 

“Of course you’re crazy,” Piet Snyder 
bellowed back. “Didn’t you advertise 
in the Bloemfontein Post that a rich man 
wanted to adopt a son. and when | 
wrote to the post-ofhce box didn’t a 
woman come to see me and tell me that 
you were a rich man and that your own 
son’s death had robbed you of your 
reason, and that you wanted to adopt 
somebody, only he must be over forty 
and have one blue eye and one brown 


eye, but that the blue eve might be of 


glass, and that I could calm you in your 
wildest rage by looking at you and tell- 
ing you | was your cousin Paul? And 
there the woman stands!” he ended, 
glaring at the Predikant’s wife, who had 
come up quietly with her husband and 
was standing among the throng. 

Oom Jan looked at Piet Snyder with 
a pitying smile. 

“Poor Cousin Paul!” he said. “I see 
it all now. Yes, yes, I understand. 
Your happiness has robbed you of your 
reason.” 

“Ma,” interrupted Annie, “if you 
are going to get married now, can Tyart 
and | get married as well?” 

Tant’ Emma looked at Oom Jan, and 
Oom Jan looked at Tant’ Emma, and 
it was lant’ Emma who bestowed the 
benediction. 

“Yes, you can be married at the same 
time as Piet and |,” she said. “And let 
me tell you, Tjart, it isn’t often that 
two men marry on the same day into 
the family of a great-grandniece of the 
late President Pretorius.” 
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@e foezmOBHAVE written else- 
¥ co » <8 where of the many 
| manifestations of that 


Yr ad iy 
Ne WA . . 

11 |] mysterious force which 
, Y 


b [| has been called the sub- 
® ae 7 ae liminal self or conscious- 

AI TA 4 ness—or, as Dr. Geley 
terms it, the superior subconsciousness 
or superior psychism—and to which | 
have given the name of “‘the unknown 
gue st.” 

This unknown guest has been seen 
tak ing wit hin us t he place of t hose W ho 
are no more, uniting itself with forces 
that do not die, visiting the grave with 
the object of bringing thence tnexplica- 
ble phantoms which rise up in front of 
us fruitlessly or haunt our houses with- 
out telling us a It has been seen, 
in experiments in clairvoyance and in- 
tuition, ct all the obstacles 
that banish or conceal thought and, 
through bodies that have become trans- 
parent, reading in our very souls forgot- 
ten secrets of the past, sentiments that 
have not yet taken shape, intentions as 
vet unborn. Men have found that some 
object once handled by a person now far 
away is enough to make it take part in 
the innermost life of that person, to go 
deeper and rise higher than he does, to 
see what he sees and even what he does 
not see: the landscape that lies around 
him, the house which he inhabits, and 
also the dangers that threaten him and 
the .secret passions by which he is 
stirred. They have surprised it wander- 
ing hither and thither, at haphazard, in 
the future, confounding the future with 
the present and the past, not conscious 
of where it is, but seeing far and wide, 
knowing perhaps everything, but un- 
aware of the importance of what it 
knows, or as yet incapable of turning it 
to account or of making itself under- 
stood; at once neglectful and over- 
scrupulous, prolix and reticent, useless 





Our Unknown Guest 
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and indispensable. They have seen it, 
lastly, although we had hitherto looked 
upon it as indissolubly and unchange- 
ably human, suddenly emerge from other 
creatures! and there reveal faculties akin 
to ours, which commune with them deep 
down in the deepest mysteries and which 
equal them and sometimes surpass them 
in a region that wrongly appeared to us 
the only really unassailable province of 
mankind—I mean the obscure and ab- 
struse province of numbers. 


But, in the first place, does it really 
exist this tr agic and com al, evasiv e 
and unavoidable figure, which we make 
no claim to portray, but at most to di- 
vest of some of its shadows? It were 
rash to afirm it too loudly; but mean- 
while, in the realms where we suppose it 
to reign, everything happens as though 
it did exist. Do away with it and you 
are obliged to people the world and to 
burden your life with a host of hypo- 
thetical and imaginary beings — gods, 
demigods, angels, demons, saints, dis- 
carnate spirits, shells, elementals, ethe- 
real entities, interplanetary intelligences, 
and soon. Accept it, and all these phan- 
toms, without disappearing—for they 
may very well continue to live in its 
shadow—become superfluous or acces- 
sory. It is not intolerant and does not 
definitely eliminate any of the hypothe- 
ses by the aid of which man has hitherto 
striven to explain what he did not under- 
stand, hypotheses which, in regard to 
some matters, are not inadmissible, al- 
though not one of them is confirmed; 
but it brings them back to itself, absorbs 
them and rules them without annihilat- 
ing them. If, for instance—to select the 


most defensible theory, one which it is 

sometimes difhic ult to dismiss absolute ly 

if you insist that the discarnate spirits 

take part in your actions, haunt your 
1 E.e., the Elberfeld horses. 
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house, inspire your thoughts, reveal your 
future, it will answer: 

“That is true, but it is still 1. I am 
discarnate, or rather | am not wholly in- 
carnate—it is only a small part of my 
being that is embodied in your flesh; and 
the rest, which is nearly all of me, comes 
and goes freely, both among those who 
once were and among those who are yet 
to be; and,when they seem to speak to 
you, it is my own speech that borrows 
their customs and their voice in order to 
make you listen and to arouse your often 
slumbering attention. If you prefer to 
deal with superior entities of unknown 
origin, with interplanetary or super- 
natural intelligences, once more it is I; 
for, since [ am not entirely in your body, 
I must needs be elsewhere; and to be 
elsewhere when one is not held back by 
the weight of the flesh is to be every- 
where if one so pleases.” 

It has, we see, a reply to everything, 
it takes every name that we wish, and 
there is nothing to limit it, because it 
lives in a world wherein bounds are as 
illusory as the useless words which we 
employ on earth. 


While it has a reply to everything, 
certain manifestations which it delib- 
erately ascribes to discarnate spirits have 
brought upon it grave and not unde- 
served reproach. To begin with, as Dr. 
Maxwell observes, it has no absolutely 
fixed doctrine. In nearly every country 
in the world, when it speaks in the name 
of the spirits, it declares that they un- 
dergo reincarnation and readily relates 
their past existences. In England, on 
the contrary, it usually asserts that they 
do not become reincarnated. What does 
this mean? Surely this ignorance or this 
inconsistency on the part of that which 
appe ars to know everything is very 
strange! And worse, sometimes it at- 
tributes to the spirits, sometimes to itself 
or any one or any thing, the revelations 
which it makes to us.’ When exactly is it 
speaking the truth? At least on two 
occasions out of three it deludes itself 
or deludes us. If it deceives itself, if it 
is mistaken about a matter in which it 
should be easy for it to know the truth, 
what can it teach us on the subject of a 
world of whose most elementary laws it 
is ignorant, since it does not even know 


whether it is itself or another that speaks 
to us in the name of that world? Are 
we to believe that it moves in the same 
darkness as our poor superficial ego, 
which it pretends so often to enlighten 
and which it does, in fact, inspire in most 
of the great events of life? If it deceives 
us, why does it do so? We can see no 
object in it: it asks for nothing—not for 
alms, nor prayers, nor thoughts—on be- 
half of those whose mantle it assumes for 
the sole purpose of leading us astray. 
What is the use of those mischievous and 
puerile pranks, of those ghastly grave- 
yard pleasantries? It must lie then for 
the mere pleasure of lying; and our un- 
known guest—that infinite and doubt- 
less immortal subconsciousness in which 
we have placed our last hopes—is, after 
all, but an imbecile, a buffoon, or a 
rank swindler! 


I do not believe that the truth is as 
hideous as this. Our unknown guest 
does not deceive itself any more than it 
deceives us; but it is we who deceive 
ourselves. It has not the stage to itself; 
and its voice is not the voice that sounds 
in our ears, which were never made to 
catch the echoes of a world that is not 
like ours. If it could speak to us itself 
and tell us what it knows, we should 
probably at that instant cease to be on 
this earth. But we are immured in our 
bodies, entombed prisoners with whom 
it cannot communicate at will. It roams 
around the walls, it utters warning cries, 
it knocks at every door, but all that 
reaches us is a vague disquiet, an indis- 
tinct murmur that is sometimes trans- 
lated to us by a half-awakened gaoler, 
who, like ourselves, is a lifelong captive. 
The gaoler does his best; he has his own 
auntl secliions his familiar expressions; 
he knows ours and, with the aid of the 
words which he possesses and those 
which he hears repeated, he tries to 
make us understand what he hardly un- 
derstands himself. He does not know 
exactly whence the sounds come which 
he hears; and, according as tempests, 
wars, or riots happen to be uppermost 
at the moment, he attributes them to 
the winds, to tramping soldiers, or to 
frenzied crowds. In other words and 
speaking without metaphor, it is the 
medium who draws from his habitual 
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language and from that suggested to him 
by his audience the wherewithal to 
clothe and identify the strange presenti- 
ments, the unfamiliar visions, that come 
from some unknown region. If he be- 
lieves that the dead survive he will natu- 
rally imagine that it is the dead who 
speak to him. If he has a favorite 
spirit—angel, demon, or god—he will ex- 
press himself in its name; if he has no 
preconceived opinion, he will not even 
allude to the origin of the revelations 
which he is making. The inarticulate 
language of the subconsciousness neces- 
sarily borrows that of the normal con- 
sciousness; and the two become confused 
into a sort of shifting and multiform jar- 
gon. And our unknown guest, which is 
not thinking of delivering a course of 
lectures upon its entity, but simply of 
giving us as best it can a more or less 
useless warning or a mark of its exist- 
ence, seems to care but little as to the 
garments in which it is rigged out, hav- 
ing indeed no choice in the matter, for, 
either because it is unable to manifest 
itself or because we are incapable of 
understanding it, it has to be content 
with whatever comes to hand. 

Besides, if we attribute too exclusively 
to the spirits that which comes from 
another quarter, the mistake is doubt- 
less no great one in its eyes; for it is not 
madness to believe that it lives with 
that which does not die in the dead even 
as with that which does not die in our- 
selves, with that which does not descend 
into the grave even as with that which 
does not take flesh at the hour of birth. 


There is no reason, therefore, to con- 
demn the other theories entirely. Most 
of them doubtless contain something 
more than a particle of truth; in par- 
ticular, the great quarrel between the 
subconscious school and the spiritualists 
is based, in the main, upon a misunder- 
standing. It is quite possible, and even 
very probable, that the dead are all 
around us, since it is impossible that the 
dead do not live. Our subconsciousness 


must mingle with all that does not die 
in them; and that which dies in them, 
or rather disperses and loses all its im- 
portance, is but the little consciousness 
accumulated on this earth and kept up 
until the last hour by the frail bonds of 
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In all those manifestations of 
our unknown guest it is our posthumous 
ego that already lives in us while we are 
still in the flesh and at moments joins 
that which does not die in those who 


memory. 


have quitted their body. Then does the 
existence of our unknown guest presume 
the immortality of a part of ourselves? 
Can one possibly doubt it? Have you 
ever imagined that you would perish en- 
tirely? As for me, w hat I cannot conceive 

is the manner in which you would pic- 
ture that total annihilation. But, if you 
cannot perish entirely, it is no less cer- 
tain that those who came before you 
have not perished, either; and hence it 
is not altogether improbable that we 

may be able to discover them and com- 
municate with them. In this wider 
sense, the spiritualistic theory is per- 
fectly admissible; but what is not at all 
admissible is the narrow and pitiful in- 
terpretation which its exponents too 
often give it. They see the dead crowd- 

ing around us like wretched puppets, in- 
dissolubly attached to the insignificant 
scene of their death by the thousand 
little threads of insipid memories and 
infantile hobbies. They are supposed to 
be here, blocking up our homes, more 
abjectly human than if they were still 
alive; vague, inconsistent, garrulous, 
derelict, futile, and idle, tossing hither 
and thither their desolate shadows, which 
are being slowly swallowed up by silence 
and oblivion; busying themselves inces- 
santly with what no longer concerns 
them, but almost incapable of doing us 
a real service, so much so that, in short, 
they would end by persuading us that 
death serves no purpose, that it neither 
purifies nor exalts, that it brings no de- 
liverance, and that it is indeed a thing of 
terror and despair. 


No, it is not the dead who thus speak 
and act. Besides, why bring them into 
the matter unnecessarily? I could un- 
derstand that we should be obliged to 
do so if there were no similar phenomena 
outside them; but in the intuition and 
clairvoyance of non-spiritualistic medi- 
ums, and particularly in psychometry, 
we obtain communications between one 
subconsciousness and another and reve- 
lations of unknown, forgotten, or fu- 
ture incidents which are equally striking, 
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though stripped of the vapid gossip and 
tedious reminiscences with which we 
are overwhelmed by defunct persons 
who are all the more jealous to prove 
their identity inasmuch as they know 
that they do not exist. 

It is infinitely more likely that there 
is a strange medley of heterogeneous 
forces in the uncertain regions into 
which we are venturing. The whole of 
this ambiguous drama, with its inco- 
herent crowds, is probably enacted round 
about the dim estuary where our normal 
consciousness flows into our subcon- 
sciousness. [he consciousness of the 
medium—for we must not forget that 
there 1s necessarily always a medium at 
the sources of these phenomena—the 
consciousness of the medium, obscured 
by the condition of trance, but yet the 
only one that possesses our human 
speech and can make itself heard, takes 
in first and almost exclusively what it 
understands best and what interests it 
most in the stifled and mutilated revela- 
tions of our unknown guest, which for 
its part communicates with the dead and 
the living and everything that exists. 
The rest, which is the only thing that 
matters, but which ts less clear and less 
vivid because it comes from afar, only 
very rarely makes its difficult way 
through a forest of insignificant talk. 
We may add that our subconsciousne SS, 
as Dr. Geley very rightly observes, is 
formed of superposed elements, begin- 
ning with the unconsciousness that gov- 
erns the instinctive movements of the 
organic life of both the species and the 
individual and passing by imperceptible 
degrees till it rises to the superior psy- 
chism whose power and extent appear 
to have no bounds. ‘The voice of the 
medium, or that which we hear within 
ourselves when, at certain moments of 
excitement or crisis in our lives, we 
become our own mediun, has, therefore, 
to traverse three worlds or three prov- 
inces: that of the atavistic instincts 
which connect us with the animal; that 

human or empirical consciousness; 
and, lastly, that of our unknown guest 
or our superior subconsciousness, which 
links us to immense invisible realities 
and which we may, if we w ish, call divine 
or superhuman. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the intermediary—be he spir- 


itualist, autonomist, palingenesist, or 
whatever he will—should lose himself in 
those wild and troubled eddies, and that 
the truth or message which he brings us, 
tossed and tumbled in every direction, 
should reach us broken, shattered, and 
pulverized beyond recognition. 

For the rest, | repeat, were it not for 
the absurd prominence given to our dead 
in the spiritualistic interpretation, this 
question of origin would have little im- 
portance, since both life and death are 
incessantly joining and uniting in all 
things. There are assuredly dead people 
in all these m: inifestations, seeing that 
we are full of dead people and that the 
greater part of ourselves is at this mo- 
ment steeped in death—that is to say, 
is already living the boundless life that 
awaits us on the farther side of the grave. 


We should be w rong, however, to fix 
all our attention on these extraordinary 
phenomena, either those with which we 
unduly connect the deceased or those no 
less striking ones in which we do not 
believe that they take part. They are 
evidently precious points of emergence 
that enable us approximately to mark the 
extent, the forms, and the habits of our 
mystery. But it is within ourselves, 
in the silence and the darkness of our 
being, where it is ever in motion, guid- 
ing our destiny, that we should strive 
to surprise that mystery and to discover 
it. And I am not spe aking only of the 
dreams, the presentiments, the vague 
intuitions, the more or less brilliant inspi- 
rations which are so many more mani- 
festations, specific, as it were, and analo- 
gous with those that have occupied us. 
There is another, a more secret and 
much more active existence, which we 
have scarcely begun to study and which 
is, if we descend to the bed-rock of truth, 
our only real existence. From the dark- 
est corners of our ego it directs our veri- 
table life, the one that is not to die, and 
pays no heed to our thought or to any- 
thing emanating from our reason, which 
believes that it guides our steps. It 
alone knows the long past that preceded 
our birth and the endless future that will 
follow our departure from this earth. 
It is itself that future and that past, all 
those from whom we have sprung and 
all those who will spring from us. It 
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represents in the individual not only the 
species, but that which preceded it and 
that which will follow it; and it has 
neither beginning nor end: that 1s why 
nothing touches it, nothing moves it 
which does not concern that which it 
represents. When a misfortune or a joy 
befall us, it knows their value instantly, 
knows if they are going to open or to 
close the wells of life. It is the one thing 
that is never wrong. In vain does reason 
demonstrate to it, by irresistible argu- 
ments, that it is hopelessly at fault: 
silent under its immovable mask, whose 
expre ssion we have not yet been able to 
read, it pursues its way. It treats us 
as insignificant children void of under- 
standing, never answers our objections, 
refuses what we ask, and lavishes upon 
us that which we refuse. If we go to 
the right, it reconducts us to the left. If 
we cultivate this or that faculty which 
we think that we possess or which we 


some other which we did not expect and 
did not wish for. It saves us from a dan- 
ger by imparting to our limbs unforeseen 
and unerring movements and actions 
which they had never made before and 
which are contrary to those which they 
had been taught to make; it knows 
that the hour has not yet come when it 
will be useless to defend ourselves. It 
chooses our love in spite of the revolt 
of our intelligence or of our poor, ephem- 
eral heart. It smiles when we are afraid 
and sometimes it is afraid when we smile. 
And it is always the winner, humiliating 
our reason, crushing our wisdom, and 
silencing arguments and passions alike 
with the contemptuous hand of destiny. 
The greatest doctors surround our sick- 
bed and deceive themselves and us in 
foretelling our death or our recovery; it 
alone whispers in our ear the truth that 
will not be denied. A thousand appar- 
ently mortal blows fall upon our head 
and not a lash of its eyelids quivers; but 
suddenly a tiny shock, which our senses 
had not even transmitted to our brain, 
wakes it with a start. It has seen the 
crack in the vault that separates the two 
lives. It gives the signal for departure. 
Forthwith panic spreads from cell to 
cell, and the innumerous city that we 
are utters cries of horror and distress 
and hustles around the gates of death. 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 773,—86 
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That great figure, that new being, has 
been there in our darkness from all time, 
though its awkward and extravagant 
actions, until recently attributed to the 
gods, to the demons, or to the dead, are 
only now asking for our serious atten- 
tion. It has been likened to an immense 
block of which our personality is but a 
diminutive facet; to an iceberg, of which 
we see a few glistening prisms that repre- 
sent our life, while nine-tenths of the 
enormous mass remain buried in the 
darkness of the sea. According to Sir 
Oliver Lodge, it is that part of our being 
that has not become carnate; according 
to Gustave le Bon, it is the “condensed” 
soul of our ancestors, which is true, be- 
yond a doubt, but only a part of the 
truth, for we find in it also the soul of 
the future and probably of many other 
forces which are not necessarily human. 
William James saw in it a diffuse cosmic 
consciousness and the chance intrusion 
into our scientifically organized world of 
remnants and vestiges of the primordial 
chaos. Here are a number of images 
striving to give us an idea of a reality so 
vast that we are unable to grasp it. It 
is certain that what we see from our 
terrestrial life is nothing compared with 
what we do not see. Besides, if we think 
of it, it would be monstrous and inex- 
plicable that we should be only what we 
appear to be—nothing but ourselves, 
whole and complete in ourselves, sepa- 
rated, isolated, circumscribed by our 
body, our mind, our consciousness, our 
birth, and our death. We become pos- 
sible and probable only on the condition 
that we project beyond ourselves on 
every side and that we extend ourselves 
in every direction throughout time and 
space. 


But how shall we explain the incredi- 
ble contrast between the immeasurable 
grandeur of our unknown guest, the as- 
surance, the calmness, the gravity of the 
inner life which it leads in us, and the 
puerile and sometimes grotesque incon- 
gruities of what one might call its public 
existence? Inside us, it is the sovereign 
judge, the supreme arbiter, the prophet, 
almost the god omnipotent; outside us, 
from the moment that it quits its shelter 
and manifests itself in external actions, 
it is nothing more than a fortune-teller, 
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a bone-setter, a sort of facetious con- 
juror or telephone-operator—I was on 
the verge of saying a mountebank or 
clown. At what particular instant is it 
really itself? Is it seized with giddiness 
when it leaves its lair? Is it we who no 
longer hear it, who no longer understand 
it, as soon as it céases to speak in a whis- 
per and to act in the dark recesses of our 
life? Are we in regard to it the terrified 
hive invaded by a huge and inexplicable 
hand, the maddened ant-hill trampled 
by a colossal and incomprehensible foot? 
Let us not venture yet to solve the 
strange riddle with the aid of the little 
that we know. Let us confine ourselves, 
for the moment, to noting on the wa 
some other, rather easier questions which 
we can at least try to answer. 


First of all, are the facts at issue really 
new? Was it only yesterday that the 
existence of our unknown guest and its 
external manifestations were revealed to 
us? Is it our attention that makes them 
appear more numerous, or is it the in- 
crease in their number that at last 
attracts our attention? 

It does indeed seem that, however far 
we go back in history, we find everywhere 
the same extraordinary phenomena, un- 
der other names and in a more glamour- 
ous setting. Oracles, prophecies, incan- 
tations, haruspication, “possession, ’ evo- 
cation of the dead, apparitions, ghosts, 
miraculous cures, levitation, transmis- 
sion of thought, apparent resurrections; 
and the rest are the exact equivalent, 
though magnified by the aid of plentiful 
and obvious frauds, of our latter-day 
supernaturalism. Turning in another di- 
rection, we are able to see that psychical 
phenomena are very evenly distributed 
over the whole surface of the globe. At 
all events, there does not appear to be 
any race that is absolutely or peculiarly 
refractory to them. One would be in- 
clined to say, however, that they mani- 
fest themselves by preference among the 
most civilized nations—perhaps because 
that is where they are most carefully 
sought after—and among the most prim- 
itive. In short, it cannot be denied that 
we are in the presence of faculties or 
senses, more or less latent, but at the 
same time universally distributed, which 
form part of the general and unvarying 


inheritance of mankind. But have these 
faculties or senses undergone evolution, 
like most of the others? And, if they 
have not done so on our earth, do they 
show traces of an extra-planetary evolu- 
tion? Is there progress or reaction; are 
they withered and useless branches, or 
buds swollen with sap and promise; 
are they retreating before intelligence or 
invading its domain? 


M. Ernest Bozzano, one of the most 
learned,-most daring, and most subtle 
exponents of the new science that is in 
process of formation, in the course of a 
remarkable essay in the Annales des sci- 
ences psychiques,' gives it as his opinion 
that they have remained stationary and 
unchanged. He considers that they have 
become in no way diffused, generalized, 
and refined, like so many others that are 
much less important and useful from the 
point of view of the struggle for life, such 
as the musical faculty, for instance. It 
does not even seem, says M. Bozzano, 
that it is possible to cultivate or develop 
them systematically. The Hindu races, 
in particular, who for thousands of years 
have been devoting themselves to the 
study of these manifestations, have ar- 
rived at nothing but a better knowledge 
of the empirical methods calculated to 
produce them in individuals already en- 
dowed with these supernormal faculties. 
I do not know to what extent M. Boz- 
zano’s assertions are beyond dispute. 
They concern historical or remote facts 
which it is very difficult to verify. In 
any case, it is something to have per- 
fected, as has been done in India, the 
empirical methods favorable to the pro- 
duction of supernormal phenomena. One 
might even say that it is about all that 
we have the right to expect, seeing that, 
by the author’s own admission, these 
faculties are latent in every man, and 
that, as has frequently been seen, it 
needs but an illness, a lesion, or some- 
times even the slightest emotion or a 
mere passing faintness to make them 
suddenly reveal themselves in an indi- 
vidual who seemed most hopelessly de- 
void of them. It is, therefore, quite pos- 
sible that, by improving the methods, 
by attacking the mystery from other 
quarters, we might obtain more decisive 

1September, 1906. 
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results than the Hindus. We must re- 
memberthat our Western science has but 
lately intereste d itself in these problems 
and that it has means of investigating 

and experimenting which the Asiatics 
never possessed. It mz iy even be de- 
clared that at no time in the existence of 
our world has the scientific mind been 
better equipped, better suited to cope 
with every task, or more exact, more 
skilful and more penetrating than it is 
to-day. Because the Oriental empirics 
have failed, there is no reason to believe 
that our science will not succeed in 
awakening and cultivating in every man 
those faculties which would often be of 
greater use to him than those of the 
intellect itself. It is not overbold to sug- 
gest that, from certain points of view, 

the true history of mankind has hardly 
begun. 


Nevertheless, in so far as concerns the 
natural evolution of those faculties, M. 
Bozzano’s assertion seems fairly well 
justified. We do not, in fact, observe a 
startling or even appreciable difference 
between what they were and what they 
are. And this anomaly is the more sur- 
prising inasmuch as it is almost univer- 

sally accepted that a sense or a faculty 
becomes developed in proportion to its 
usefulness; and there are few, I think, 
that would have been not only more use- 
ful, but even more necessary toman. He 
has always had a keen and primitive 
interest in knowing without delay the 
most secret thoughts of his fellow-man, 
who is often his adversary and some- 
times his mortal enemy. He has always 
had an interest no less great in im- 
mediately transmitting those thoughts 
through space, in seeing beyond the con- 
tinents and seas, in going back into the 
past, in advancing into the future, in 
being able to find in his memory at will 
not only all the acquirements of his per- 
sonal experience, but also those of his an- 
cestors, in communicating with the dead 
and perhaps with the sovereign intelli- 
gence diffused over the universe, in dis- 
covering hidden springs and treasures, in 
escaping the harsh and depressing laws 
of matter and gravity, in relieving pain, 
in curing the greater number of his dis- 
orders, and even in restoring his limbs, 
not to mention many other miracles 
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which he could work if he knew all the 
mighty forces that doubtless slumber in 
the dark recesses of his life. 

Is this once more an unexpected char- 
acter of the eccentric physiology of our 
unknown guest? Here are faculties more 
precious than the most precious faculties 
that have made us what we are—facul- 
ties whose magic buds open on every 
side underneath our intelligence, but 
have remained sterile for thousands and 
thousands of years, as though a wind 
from another sphere had killed them 
with its icy breath. Is it because it occu- 
pies itself first and foremost with the 
species that it thus neglects the indi- 
vidual? But, after all, the species is only 
an aggregate of successive individuals; 
and its evolution consequently depends 
upon their evolution. There would, 
therefore, have been an evident advan- 
tage to the species in developing facul- 
ties that would perhaps have carried it 
much farther and much higher than has 
been done by its brain-power, which 
alone has progressed. If there is no evo- 
lution for them here, do they develop 
elsewhere? What are those powers 
which exist outside and independent of 
the laws of this earth? Do they then 
belong to other worlds? But, if so, what 
are they doing in ours? One would 
sometimes think, at the sight of so much 
neglectfulness, uncertainty, and incon- 
sistency, that man’s evolution had been 
intentionally retarded by a superior will, 
as though that will feared that he was 
going too fast, that he was anticipating 
some pre-established order and moving 
prematurely out of his appointed plane. 


And the riddles accumulate which we 
cannot hope to solve. It has been said 
that these abnormal faculties are com- 
munications or infiltrations, themselves 
abnormal, which have found their way 
through the partitions that separate our 
consciousness from our subconscious- 
ness. This is very likely, but it is only 
a small side of the question. It would be 
important before all to know what that 
subconsciousness represents, whither it 
tends, and with what it itself is communi- 
cating. Is the cerebral form of knowl- 
edge a necessary or an accidental stage? 
Is the impersonal form which it takes in 
the subconsciousness the only true one? 
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Is there really, as everything seems to 
prove, a hopeless incompatibility be- 
tween our intellectual faculties and those 
faculties of uncertain origin, to such an 
extent that the latter are unable to mani- 
fest themselves except when the former 
are weakened or temporarily suspended? 
It has, at any rate, been observed that 
they are hardly ever exercised simultane- 
ously. Are we to believe that, at a given 
moment, mankind or the genius that 
presides over its destinies had to make 
an exclusive and awful choice between 
cerebral energy and the mysterious 
forces of the subconsciousness, and that 
we still find traces of its hesitations in 
our organism? What would have be- 
come of a race of men in which the sub- 
consciousness had triumphed over the 
brain? Is not this the case with ani- 
mals; and would not the race have re- 
mained purely animal? Or else would 
not this preponderance of a subconscious 
element more powerful than that of the 
animals and almost independent of our 
body have resulted in the disappearance 
of life as we know it? And should we 
not even now be leading the life which 
we shall probably lead when we are 
dead? Here are a number of questions 
to which there are no answers and which 
are nevertheless perhaps not so idle as 
one might at first believe. 


Amidst this antagonism, whose tri- 
umph are we to hope for? Is any alli- 
ance between the two opposing forces 
for ever impossible so long as we are in 
the flesh? What are we to do mean- 
while? If a choice be inevitable, which 
way will our choice incline; and which 
victim shall we immolate? Shall we 
listen to those who tell us that there is 
nothing more to be gained or learned 
in those inhospitable regions where all 
our bewildering phenomena have been 
known since man first was man? Is it 
true that occultism—as it is very im- 
properly called, for the knowledge which 
it seeks is no more occult than any other 
—is it true that occultism is marking 
time, that it is becoming hopelessly en- 
tangled in the same doubtful facts, and 
that it has not taken a single step for- 
ward since its renascence more than fifty 
years ago? One must be entirely igno- 
rant of the wonderful efforts of those 


fruitful years to venture upon such an 
assertion. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss this question, which would require 
full and careful treatment; but we may 
safely say that until now there is no sci- 
ence which in so short a time has brought 
order out of such a chaos, ascertained, 
checked, and classified such a quantity 
of facts, or more rapidly awakened, cul- 
tivated, and trained in man certain facul- 
ties which he had never seriously been 
believed to possess, and furthermore 
caused to be recognized as incontestable 
and thus introduced into the circle 
of the realities whereon we base our 
lives a number of unlikely phenomena 
which had hitherto been contemptuously 
passed over. We are still, it is true, wait- 
ing for the domestication of the new 
force, its practical application to daily 
use. We are still waiting for the all- 
revealing, decisive manifestation which 
will remove our last doubts and throw 
light upon the problem down to its very 
source. But let us admit that we are 
likewise waiting for this manifestation 
in the great majority of sciences. In any 
case, we are already in the presence of 
an astonishing mass of well-weighed and 
verified materials which, until now, had 
been taken for the refuse of dreams, 
fragments of wild legends, meaningless 
and unimportant. For more than three 
centuries the science of electricity re- 
mained at very much the same point at 
which our psychical sciences stand to- 
day. Men were recording, accumulat- 
ing, trying to interpret a host of odd and 
futile phenomena; toying with Rams- 
den’s machine, with Leyden jars, with 
Volta’s rough battery. They thought 
that they had discovered an agreeable 
pastime, an ingenious plaything for the 
laboratory or study; and they had not 
the slightest suspicion that they were 
touching the sources of a universal, irre- 
sistible, inexhaustible power, invisibly 
present and active in all things, that 
would soon invade the surface of our 
globe. Nothing tells us that psychic 
forces of which we are just beginning to 
catch a glimpse have not similar sur- 
prises in store for us—with this differ- 
ence: that we are here concerned with 
energies and mysteries loftier, grander, 
and doubtless fraught with graver conse- 
quences, since they affect our eternal 
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destinies, traverse alike our life and our 
death, and extend beyond our planet. 


It is not true, therefore, that the psy- 
chical sciences have said their last word 
and that we have nothing more to expect 
from them. They have but just awak- 
ened or reawakened; and, to postdate 
Guyau’s prediction by a hundred years, 
we might say, with them in our minds, 
that the twentieth century “will end 
with discoveries as ill-formulated but 
perhaps as important in the moral world 
as those of Newton and Laplace in the 
astronomical world.” But, though we 
have much to hope from them, that is 
no reason why we should look to them 
for everything and abandon in their 
favor that which has brought us where 
we are. The choice of which we spoke, 
between the brain and the subconscious- 
ness, has been made long ago and it is 
not our part to make it over again. We 
are carried along by a force acquired in 
the course of two or three thousand 
years; and our methods, like our intel- 
lectual habits, have of themselves be- 
come transformed into a sort of minor 
subconsciousness superposed upon the 
major subconsciousness and sometimes 
mingling with it. Henri Bergson, in the 
very fine presidential address which he 
made to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, said that he had sometimes 
wondered what would have happened 
if modern science, instead of setting 
out from mathematics, instead of bring- 
ing all its forces to converge on the 
study of matter, had begun by the con- 
sideration of mind; if Kepler, Galileo, 
and Newton, for instance, had been psy- 
chologists: 

“ We should certainly,” said he, “have 
had a psychology of which to-day we can 
form ne idea, any more than before Gali- 
leo we could have imagined what our 
physicswould be, a psychology that prob- 
ably would have been to our present 
psychology what our physics is to ‘that 
of Aristotle. Foreign to every mechan- 
istic idea, not even conceiving the pos- 
sibility of such an explanation, science 
would have inquired into, instead of dis- 
missing @ priori, facts such as those 
you study; perhaps ‘psychical research’ 
would have stood out as its principal 
preoccupation. The most general laws 
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of mental activity once discovered (as, 
in fact, the fundamental laws of me- 
chanics were discovered), we shouid have 
passed from mind, properly so-called, to 
life; biology would have been consti- 
tuted, but a vitalist biology, quite dif- 
ferent from ours, which would have 
sought behind the sensible forms of liv- 
ing beings the inward, invisible force of 
which the sensible forms are the mani- 
festations.’ 

It would, therefore, in the very first 
days of its activity have encountered all 
these strange problems: telepathy, ma- 
terializations, clairvoyance, miraculous 
cures, knowledge of the future, the pos- 
sibility of survival, interplanetary intel- 
ligence, and many others which it has 
neglected hitherto and which, thanks to 
its neglect, are still in their infancy. But 
as the human mind is not able to follow 
two diametrically opposite directions at 
the same time, it would necessarily have 
rejected the mathematical sciences. A 
steamship coming from another hemi- 
sphere, one in which men’s minds would 
have taken, unknown to ourselves, the 
road which our own have actually taken, 
would have seemed to us as wonderful, 
as incredible as the phenomena of our 
subconsciousness seem to us to-day. We 
should have gone very far in what at 
present we call the unknown or the oc- 
cult, but we should have known hardly 
anything of physics, chemistry, or me- 
chanics, unless, which is very probable, 
we had come upon them by another road 
as we traveled round the occult. It is 
true that certain nations, the Hindus 
particularly, the Egyptians, and perhaps 
the Incas—as well as others, in all proba- 
bility, who have not left sufficient traces 
—thus went to work the other way and 
obtained nothing decisive. Is this again 
a consequence of the hopeless incom- 
patibility between the faculties of the 
brain and those of the subconsciousness? 
Possibly; but we must not forget that 
we are speaking of nations which never 
possessed our intellectual habits, our pas- 
sion for precision, for verification, for 
experimental certainty; indeed, this pas- 
sion has only been fully developed in 
ourselves within the last two or three 
centuries. It is to be presumed, there- 
fore, that the European would have gone 
much further in the other direction than 
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the Oriental. Where would he have 
arrived? Endowed with a different 
brain, naturally clearer, more exacting, 
more logical, less credulous, more prac- 
tical, closer to realities, more attentive to 
details, but with, the scientific side of his 
intelligence uncultivated, would he have 
gone astray or would he have met the 
truths which we are still seeking and 
which may well be more important than 
all our material conquests? Ill-prepared, 
ill - equipped, ill- balanced, lacking the 
necessary ballast of experiments and 
proofs, would he have been exposed to 
the dangers familiar to all the too-mys- 
tical nations? It is very difficult to im- 
agine so. But the hour has aow perhaps 
come to try without risk what he could 
not have done without grave peril. 
While abandoning no whit of his under- 
standing, which is small compared with 
the boundless scope of the subconscious- 
ness, but which is sure, tried, and docile, 
he can now embark upon the great 


adventure and try to do that which has 
not been done before. It is a matter of 
discovering the connecting link between 
the two forces. We are still ignorant of 
the means of aiding, encouraging, devel- 
oping, and taming the greater of the two 
and of bringing it closer to us; this quest 
will be the most difficult, the most mys- 
terious, and, in certain respects, the 
most dangerous that mankind has ever 
undertaken. But we can say to our- 
selves, without fear of being very far 
wrong, that it is the best task at the 
moment. 

In any case, this is the first time 
since man has existed that he will be 
fronting the unknown with such good 
weapons, even as it is also the first time 
since its awakening that his intelligence, 
which has reached a summit from which 
it can understand almost everything, 
will at last receive help from outside and 
hear a voice that is something more than 
the echo of its own. 


A Prayer 


BY JULIA COOLEY 


HEN over that abyss I pause, at last, 
Called Death, the temporary stay 
*Twixt life and life’s successor: then when fast 
My soul resolves itself like spray 
Swirled from the firm companion-rock of sense— 
Be with me, Christ, with your strong recompense. 


When my dim spirit wavers in the dark, 
And moves from the white gates of flesh, 

The throbbing caves of sound where sings the lark, 
The rosy finger-tips, the mesh 

Of life, the dazzling mirrors of the eyes— 

Be with me, Christ, and bid my soul arise. 


When in that hour my selfhood sinks away, 
Beneath the palpitating screen 

Of sense, and struggles with the clog of clay, 
Fear-spent, to be as it has been, 

Trembling before the strange, eternal sea— 

Be with me, Christ, with your eternity. 
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When the City Wakes 


BY SIMEON 


e Ag SED OAHE sun heaves up from 
ve = 





its sleeping-place some- 
where in the vicinity of 
Flatbush, an extremely 
|early riser, like most 
suburban residents, and 


out upw ard and westward to its ans of 
business over Manhattan. But the sun 
is not the first-comer there. Its earliest 
rays surprise an army at work. Crea- 
tures of the night, they cower and dis- 
solve in the oncoming of the light. The 
vellow glare of their oil-torches and the 
ghastly violet-blue of their vacuum tubes 
pale, flicker, and go out before the on- 
rush of dawn. 

It is amazing how a great city can 
snore with equanimity while entire regi- 
ments and squadrons carry on opera- 
tions in the streets, quietly, but with no 
attempt at concealment, under the very 
eyes of the police, with whom, in fact, 
they seem to have a complete under- 
standing. No political revolutions in 
the name of good citizenship, no shift- 
ing of commissioners and inspectors and 
captains, can conceivably destroy the 
entente cordiale between the police and 
these workers in the dark. If anything, 
the patrolman will stop in his rounds to 


watch their manceuvers with an eye of 


amicable appraisal, and when they 
begin to scatter with the dawn from 
their places of congregation he speeds 


them on their way with a word of 


greeting. 

And the great city sleeps, its pulse 
scarcely disturbed by the feverish activ- 
ity of the hosts of darkness. Or if the 
city catches a rumble of their movements 
and stirs in its slumber, it is only to turn 
over and go to sleep again. No hyp- 
notic spell will account for this indiffer- 
ence of a city of five millions to the 
presence of an army in its gas-lit streets. 
It is merely habit. If here and there in 
the cubical hives where New York takes 
its rest an unquiet sleeper tosses in his 





STRUNSKY 


bed and resents the disturbance, it is not 
to wish that these prowlers of the night 
were caught and sent to jail, but only to 
wish that they went about their business 
more discreetly—this great host of mar- 
ket-men, grocers, butchers, milkmen, 
push-cart engineers, and news-venders 
who have been engaged since soon after 
midnight on the enormous task of pre- 
paring the city’s breakfast. 

For this, of course, is the real night life 
of New York—the life that beats at 
rapid pace in the great water-front mar- 
kets, in the newspaper press-rooms 
around Brooklyn Bridge, under the 
acetylene glare over excavations for the 
new subways, and in the thousands of 
bakeshops that line the avenues and 
streets. 

This is the underworld of which we 
speak so little because it is a real under- 
world. It is not made up of subterra- 
nean galleries and shafts inhabited by a 
race engaged in sapping the upper world. 
It is a true underworld, on which the 
upper world of the daylight hours is 
grounded. The foundations of society 
run down into the night where the city’s 
food, the city’s ways of communication, 
and the city’s news are being made ready 
and garnished for the full roar of the 
day’s life. 

Compared with these workers of the 
dark the operations of the house-break- 
er and his sister of the shadowy side- 
walks sink into insignificance. It is but 
a turn of the hand for the army of the 
laborious underworld to undo the mis- 
chief which the outlaws of the night 
have performed. Between one and five 
in the morning they create ten thousand 
times the wealth which it is in the power 
of the jailbird to destroy. 

The caiiie fascinates me. We need 
urgently a vindication of the Night, and 
especially of night in the city. Occa- 


sionally, it is true, we pay lip service to 
Night as the kindly nurse that brings 
rest to the fevered brow and forgetful- 
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ness to the uneasy conscience. But at 
heart we think of the things of night as 
of things of evil. It woulda pay to set to 
work a commission of moralists, eco- 
nomic experts, and statisticians at strik- 
ing a balance between the good and evil 
that are done in the night and the day. 
Personally I have no doubt at all as to 
which way the figures would point. It is 
only a question of how far the day is 
behind the night in its net contribution 
to the welfare of humanity. Against 
night in Greater New York you would 
have to debit, say, half a hundred burg- 
laries and highway assaults, a handful 
of fires, a handful of joy-ride fatalities, 
much gambling and debauchery, and 
possibly some of the latest plays on 
Broadway. But as regards the moral 
laxities of the dark, it depends on what 
you call immorality. Greater harm to 
the fiber of the race may be wrought dur- 
ing the day by the intrigues of unscrupu- 
lous men, by factory fire-traps, by sweat- 
shops, by the manipulators of our 
political machines, than by all the gam- 
bling-houses and dives in the Tenderloin. 
After all, the get-rich-quick promoters, 
the jerry builders of tenements, the bank- 
looters, bosses, and ward heelers, suspend 
their labors at night. 

No: the more you think of it the more 
you will be persuaded that night is 
primarily the time of the innocent in- 
dustries, and for the most part the _— 
itive industries, employing simple, in- 
nocent, primitive men—slow- speaking 
truck-farmers; brawny slaughterers in 
the abattoirs; stolid German bakers; 
apathetic milkmen. The milkman alone 
is enough to redeem the night from 
its undeserved evil reputation. A cart- 
load of pasteurized milk for nurslings at 
four o’clock in the morning represents 
more service to civilization than a truck- 
load of bullion on its way from Sub-treas- 
ury to the vaults of a national bank five 
hours later. 

I am, of course, not thinking now of 
the early part of the night on Broadway, 
which is but the bedraggled fringe of 
day, but of the later half of night which 
is the fresh anticipation of the dawn. In 
the still coolness before daybreak the 
interests of the city come down to human 
essentials. The commodities dealt in are 
those that men bought and sold tens of 


thousands of years before they trafficked 
in safety-razors and Brazilian diamonds. 
The dealers of the night are concerned 
with bread, flesh, milk, butter, cheese, 
fruits, and the green offerings of the 
fields. Contact with these things cannot 
but keep the soul clean. Where is the 
specialist in nervous diseases who will 
first advise his patients to rise at three in 
the morning and walk a mile between the 
rows of wagons and stalls in Gansevoort 
or Wallabout Market and draw strength 
from the piles of sweet, green produce, 
dewy under the lamplight, and learn 
patience from the farmers’ horses, and 
observe that even men in their chaffer- 
ings can be subdued to the innocent 
medium in which they traffic? 

To be sure there are the newspaper- 
men. I have always assumed that it is 
primarily for them the churches in the 
lower part of the city offer special ser- 
vices for night workers. If any class of 
night workers stands in need of prayer 
it must be the men of my own profession, 
surely the least ingenuous of all legiti- 
mate trades that are plied after mid- 
night. But as I think of it, even among 
newspaper-men it is the comparatively 
unspoiled and harmless who work after 
midnight—members of the lobster squad 
left on emergency duty, cubs who have 
not lost all the freshness of the little 
towns in the Middle West and the South, 
the men on the typesetting-machines, 
the men sweating in the press-rooms, and 
the husky men who stagger under enor- 
mous bundles of newspapers to the rail- 
way stations and the elevated trains. 
Here, too, night has exercised its cleans- 
ing effect. The big men of the press, the 
shrewd directors .of newspaper policy, 
the editorial pleaders of special causes, 
the city editors with insistence on the 
“punch” as against the mere fact, the 
Titans of the advertising columns, have 
all gone home before midnight. As | 
think of it, the only deleterious elements 
of the newspaper profession that work 
at 2 A.M. are the writers of the extra 
special afternoon editions for the next 
day. Let us hope that they take advan- 
tage of the churches’ standing offer of 
special services and prayers for night 
workers. 

When you stroll througa the markets, 
between lines of wagons, stalls, crates, 
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GRANT S TOMB IN MISTY VAGUENESS AT THE END OF A GREEN VISTA 


baskets, and squads of perspiring men, 
vou need not force the imagination to 
call up the solid square miles of brick 
and stone barracks in which New York’s 
five million, minus some thousands, are 
asleep, outside the glare of the arc-lights 
and kerosene-torches. You can tell Her- 
cules from his foot and you can tell New 
York from the size of its maw, of which a 
single day’s filling keeps these emmmde 
of men at work. There it sleeps, the 
big, dark brute, and in another three 
hours it will yawn and sit up and blink 
its eyes and roar for its food. 

Che markets are only the foci of high- 
est activity in the business of providing 
fodder for the creature. Walk out of the 
crush of Gansevoort Market and turn 
south through Washington Street and 
Greenwich Street and Hudson Street, a 
good mile and a half south through silent 
warehouses all crammed with food, a 
solid square mile of provender. Che 
contents of these grim weather-beaten 
storehouses are open to appraisal by the 
mere sense of smell as you pass through 
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successive Strata of coffee and sugar 
and tea and spices and green vegetables 
and fruits. If you are sufficiently edu- 
cated you may detect the individual 
species within the genus, discern where 
the pepper merges into cloves, and the 
heavy odor of banana into the acid 
aroma of the citrus. It seems almost in- 
decent, this vast debauch of gluttony, 
this tenderloin district of the stomach, 
this great area given up to the most ele- 
mental of the appetites—until you once 
more recall the five million individual 
cells of the animal that will soon have 
to be fed. 

The markets and the warehouses are 
not the belly of the city, as Zola has 
called them in his own Paris. The diges- 
tive processes of a great city are worked 
out later and in a million homes. The 
markets are the heart of the city, pump- 
ing the life fuel to themselves from across 
the rivers and the seas and pumping 
them out again by drayloads and cart- 
loads through the streets. In the late 
afternoon of the day before, everywhere 








THe DEALERS OF THE NIGHT—GANSEVOORT MARKET 


on the circumference of the city, you 
have come across the driblets and stream- 
lets of nourishment which the markets 
suck to themselves. In Jersey, in Long 
Island, and in Westchester you encoun- 
ter, toward nightfall, heavy farm-wagons 
of exactly the prairie-schooner type that 
you first met in the school histories, 
plodding on toward the ferries and the 
bridges, the drivers nodding over the 
reins, the horses philosophically con- 
scious of the long hours as well as the 
long miles ahead of them. Taken one by 
one, these farmers’ wagons moving at 
two miles an hour seem pitifully inade- 
quate to the appetites and imperious de- 


mands of a metropolis. But they are 
only the unquestioning units in the great 
mobilization of the army of food pro- 
viders. Their cubic contents and their 
rate of progress have been accurately 
estimated by the Von Moltkes of the 
provision-markets. At the appointed 
time they will drop into their appointed 
place, forming by companies and squad- 
rons into hollow squares for the daily 
encounter with humanity’s oldest and 
most indefatigable foe—hunger. 

The markets on the water-front are 
the heart of the city’s night life, but in 
all the five boroughs there are local cen- 
ters of concentrated vitality—the milk- 
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A THIN SHAFT OF LIGHT MARKS THE CANON OF 


depots, the street-railway junctions, the 
car-barns. Where elevated or subway 
meets with cross-town and longitudinal 
surface lines you will find at three in the 
morning as active and garishly illumi- 
nated a civic center as many a city of the 
hinterland would boast of at nine o’clock 
in the evening. Groups of switchmen, 
car-despatchers, conductors, motormen, 
and the casual onlooker whom New 
York supplies from its inexhaustible 
womb even at three in the morning, 
stand in the middle of the road and dis- 
cuss the most wonderful mysteries—so 
it seems, at least, in the hush before 
dawn. And because the cars which they 


SROADWAY 


switch and side-track and despatch on 
their way depart empty of passengers 


and lose themselves in the shadows, 
their business, too, seems one of impres- 
sive mystery. 

A car- -conductor at three o'clock in the 
morning is the most delightful of people 
to meet. His hands are not yet grimy 
with the dirt of alien nickels and dimes. 
His temper is as yet unworn by the 
day’s trafic. In the beneficent cool of 
the night his thwarted social instincts 
unfold. If you share the rear platform 
with him, which you will do as a rule, he 
will accept your f: ire with a de precating 
smile, as money passes between gentle- 
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who labor in the night, 
primarily for the city’s 
breakfast, must them- 
selves be fed. Clustered 
around the markets and 
around the railwavy-junc- 
tions and car-barns are 
the popular and brilliant- 
ly itlummated Delmoni- 
cos of the industrial un- 
derworld. What place 

of warm cheer they are. 
on a winter night, these 
long rows of Lunches. 
whose names are a per- 
petual lesson in the na- 
tional geography! They 
all have tiled floors and 
white walls and spacious 
arm-chairs with a table 
extension, like the chair: 
in which we USE d to write 
examination papers at 
college. In the rear of the 
room is the counter sup- 
porting the great silver 
coffe e-urn. ‘| he plac ards 
on the walls would tempt 
Lucullus. You wonder 
how the resources of an 
establishment operating 


on an average level of 


TACO OF St. JOS SU hfteen cents the meal 
can supply the promised 
men who stoop to the painful necessity bounty—sirloins and small steaks, and 


but take no notice of it. Having regis- 
tered your fare, he will engage you in 
conversation, and it is amazing how the 
harassed soul of the car-conductor 1s 
open to the ideas and forces that rule 
the great world. But if you are timid 
with car-conductors and take your way 
into the car after paving your fare, he 
will make a pretense of business with the 
motorman and, coming back, he will find 
a remark to draw you out of your surli- 
ness or vour timidity. He may even sit 
down next to you, and after five minutes 
you will be cursing the mechanical ne- 
cessity of the davlight life which takes 
this eminently human creature and turns 
him into a bundle of rasping hurry and 
incivility. If a visit to the markets is 
a good cure for neurosis, a trip down 
Amsterdam Avenue in a surface car at 
3 A. M. is a splendid tonic for democracy. 

And once more food. For the men 


shell-hsh out of season, and all the deli- 
cacies of the griddle and the casserole: 
only the prudent consumer will concen- 
trate on the coffee and doughnuts. The 
rarities are to be had, if vou insist. and 
who would quarrel with the quality of 
a sirloin steak selling for twenty cents, 
with bread, butter, and coffee, at three 
in the morning? But it is better to ask 
for coffee and doughnuts. 

An affable humanism permeates one 
of these Lunches. The proprietor, the 
hef, the waiter, and the cashier will 
come forward to meet you and exchange 
a word or two with you as he wipes up 
the arm-table. He will take your order 
and, going behind the counter. will deliver 
it to himself. If vou arg extravagant and 
ask for meats, he will disappear into 
some sort of cupboard which is a kitchen, 
and powerful, pungent odors will pre- 
cede his reappearance. He will punch 
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vour check as a protection against mal- 
feasance by the waiter, and he will ring 
ip your payment on the cash-register as 
a protection against malfeasance on the 
part of the cashier. If your manners 
permit, he will come forward and watch 
vou while you eat, not with the affected 
paternal mien of the head-waiter at the 
Ritz. but as a brother, a democrat, and 
a chef who has presided over your food 
from the first moment till the last and 
is qualified to take an intimate interest 
in its ultimate disposal. He is gener- 
ous with the butter and as a rule he i: 
indifferent to tips. 

Can | do you justice, O friendly 
Lunchman of the Gay White Way in 
the vicinity of Broadway and Manhattan 
Street, where the enormous black iron 
arch of the Subway viaduct casts its 
shadow over all the cars that run west 
to Fort Lee Ferry and 
north to Fort George and 
south into the deserted 
regions of lower Broad- 
way? Your napkins un- 
questionably were white 
once upon a time, and 
your apron is but SO-SO, 
but your heart is in the 
right place, and conse- 
quently your manners 
are pe rfect. On you, too, 
the night has exercised 
its cle ansing eff ct, WV ip- 
ing out commercialism 
and leaving behind the 
instinct for service. You 
accept my money, but 
only that you may have 
the means to go on feed- 
ing the useful toilers of 
the night and occasional 
castaways like myself. 
Che spirit of profit does 
not lurk under your flar- 
ing arc-lights. Where ts 
the profit in sirloin steak, 
with bread, butter, and 
coffee, at twenty cents? 
You are not a traficker 
in food, but a minister to 
human needs, almost as 
disinterested as the dogs 
of St. Bernard, of whom, 
if you don’t mind my 
Saying so, you strongly 
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remind me, with your solid bulk and 
great shock of hair and the two days’ 
beard and your strangely unmanicured 
hngers. You do not cater to the pam- 
pered palate of the rich, which lusts for 
strange plants and strange animals and 
strange liquids to devour. Your sizzling 
coffee is nectar in the veins of big men 
who run in on winter nights stamping 
their feet and their hands, hands stiff 
from the icy brake-handle and switching- 
lever—the simple, hearty toilers of the 
night. Occasionally your walls resound 
to the gaiety of young voices, and your 
arc-lights glow on the shimmer of linen 
and finery which put your regular cus- 
tomers somewhat out of countenance 
when a troop of young men and girls, 
after loitering wickedly at the dance, 
seek refuge with you while waiting for a 
car ‘They taste vour coffee and nibble 
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THE CENTRAL PARK WATERFALL 
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at your doughnuts for a lark. So they 


say. It is pretense. They do not nib- 
ble; they do not taste; they eat and 
drink with undeniable relish the rough, 
unfamiliar fare. After five hours’ exer- 
cise on the dancing-floor and a ten min- 
utes’ wait on a wintry corner there is an 
electric spark in your coffee and Titan’s 
food in your doughnuts. Motormen, 
draymen, young men and women in 
dancing pumps. What a line of custom- 
ers is yours! 


The gray of dawn overtakes the armies 
from the markets, the car-barns, and the 
excavation pits in full retreat toward the 
ferries, the bridges, and along the main 
arteries to the crowded sections where 
the early risers live. ‘They scatter in 
every direction, weary, heavy-eyed, but 
with no sense of defeat in their souls. 
Chey throng to the ferries to lose them- 
selves in the mysterious wilds of Jersey. 
Their cavalry and train rumble down 
empty Broadway to South Ferry. They 
pour eastward toward the bridges or to 
lose themselves in the cellars and ram- 
shackle cornel booths of the East Side. 


a eee ae 


THE MIRRORED SWEEP OF MAGK 





They plunge into the Subway and 
stretched out at full length in the illumi- 
nated spaciousness of the Interborough’s 
cars, they pass off into the sleep which 
falls alike upon the just and the unjust, 
contrary to general supposition. When 
the day breaks it finds their haunting- 
places deserted or given over to small! 
brigades of sweepers and cleaners, whi 
make ready for the other kinds of busi- 
ness that are carried on in the full glare 
of the sun. 

Blessed are the meek! While waiting 
for the inheritance of the earth they are 
already in full possession of the glory of 
the sunrise, which we of the comfortabl 
classes know only by hearsay. The 
tremulous milky gray of the firmament 
followed by the red flush of daylight is 
reserved in New York for the truck- 
farmer from the suburbs, the drayman, 
the food-venders, and the early factory 
hands. 
New York as it heaves up out of the 
shadows. The farmer who has disposed 
of his wares with expedition and is now 
on his way back to the Jersey shore, 
sees, when he looks back, the jagged sil- 
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For them only is the beauty of 
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THE DOWN-TOWN SKY-SCRAPERS AT DAYBREAK 


houette of our towers and massed brick 
pile s, like a host of negroid Titans plod- 
ding northward in retreat. Or if his 
way is by the municipal boats to Staten 
Island, he may look back and see a thin 
shaft of light, ethereal, tremulous, almost 
of faery, and that pillar of light will be 
Broadway canon between its brick walls 
still clad in shadow. It is given only to 
the foreign-born ditchers and levelers of 
the crowded lower Bronx, as they trudge 
across the bridges over the Harlem, to 
see before them mighty iron spans flung 
forward into the shadows or to catch the 
mirrored sweep of magic arches lifting 
up out of the water to link themselves to 
arches overhead. 

The beauty of New York rising to 
meet a new day is for these lowly work- 
ers, and for the unfortunates who stay 
out in the night not to work but to sleep, 
because night and the open are then 
refuge. When the curtain of night rises 
on Riverside and reveals Grant’s tomb 
in misty vagueness at the end of a green 
vista, the sight is rarely for those who 
sleep in the expensive caravansaries 
along the Drive, and most often for the 


sleepe rs on the benches. It is the men 
who sleep on the benches in Morningside 
Park that are the first to wonder at the 
dark front of poplars holding desperate 
defense against the charging line of 
daylight, and over the poplars the huge, 
squat octagon of St. John’s buttressed 
chapels; unless the sleepers on the 
benches are anticipated by the angel 
atop of St. John’s greeting the dawn 
with his trumpet. Because night loi- 
terers are excluded from Central Park, 
I suppose that all its awakening loveli- 
ness must go for naught. But if the first 
impingement of the sun on the massed 
verdure of the Park, on its lakes, its 
alpine views, its waterfalls, and the 
fresh, sweet meadows, does find a rare 
spectator, it must be again one of the 
homeless who has eluded police regula- 
tions to find a night’s rest in the great 
green inclosure. Possibly there may be 
a poet or two wandering about in Cen- 
tral Park at dawn, but the poets are 
early risers only in the country. To 
them the city is only the monstrous, 
noisy machine of the full day. That on 
New York City, too, the sun rises in the 
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morning, working its miracles of beauty, 


seems to have es aped the poets—or else 


they have escaped me. 

As the sun continues to mount from 
Flatbush toward the East River bridges 
the demoralization of the hosts of night 
workers grows complete. Either they 
have disappeared or they straggle on 
through isolated streets as mere units, 
the flotsam of a beaten army. The full 
light strips them of their dignity. As 
late even as five o'clock the milkman in 
the quiet streets is a symbol and a mys- 
tery. By six o’clock he is a common 
purveyor. Contact with frowsy elevator- 
boys and gaping grocers’ clerks has vul- 
garized him. His interests are no longer 


in food, but in commerce. Instead of 


communing with the night, he is busy 
with a memorandum-book and pencil. 

Some time before, the acetylene flares 
over the excavation pits have gone out. 


The dazzling arc-lights in the Lunches 
are out. ‘The street-cars, running on 
shorter schedules, have taken on their 
daylight screech and clangor. The con- 
ductor is fast sinking into daylight surli- 
ness. The huge bundles of newspapers 
which at night and in bulk have the 
merit of a really great commodity—the 
dignity almost of a bag of meal or a crate 
of eggs—are now resolved into units on 
the stationers’ stands, and if the new 
day be Sunday the newsman is busy 
sorting out the twelve different sections 
of the Sunday paper and putting the 
comic section on top. Nor can I think 
of anything in human affairs which must 
be more futile in the eyes of a Creator 
than a stationer sorting out comic sup- 
plements in the full glory of early sun- 
rise. With its newspaper waiting for it, 
New York of the ordinary life is ready 
to get out of bed. 
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Chamber 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


Sa gre HERE was perhaps no 
, poi aaets >) warrant for the vaguely 
EW . a swelling disquiet that 
yl. fa a) possessed me from the 
7. -% moment that, late in 
r the sultry August after- 
¢ | mii, there arrived the 
delayed telegram that announced the 
immediate coming of Beatrice Vesper. 

. Beatrice Vesper abruptly on her 
way to me, and alone—it was the most 
strangely unlikely news. Yet I had no 
cause for real concern. “She would find 
ready conveyance over the three steep 
miles from the railroad—our pleasantly 
decaying village being unlinked with the 
contemporary world. And, as the others 
reminded me, it wasn’t as though the re- 
dundant spaciousness of Burleigh House 
didn’t seem to invite, almost to select 
and compel, unaccustomed guests; or as 
though the Long Chamber, our supreme 
source of pride, hadn’t that morning 
received the final touches that conse- 
crated it to the utmost hospitality we 
could offer. As for Beatrice, she would 
delight in the survival of Burleigh House 
as unfailingly as she herself would prove 
its most harmonious ornament. And 
that matter of ornament wasn’t one that 
David and I could be said to have taken 
at all lightly. How prodigally, how pas- 
sionately, we had spent our love and la- 
bor on the precious house, in the months 
since it had so unexpectedly fallen into 
our hands—only to admit to each other, 
at the end of it all, in almost hysterical 
dismay, that the stately interiors seemed 
always empty, however vociferously we 
strove to be at home in them. ‘There 
were void, waiting spaces that not the 
sum of all our alien, cheerful presences 
could fill. We had achieved a back- 
ground, but a background for brilliant 
life; and it was as though we, living in 
terms of the palest prose, defiled past it 
almost invisibly. The truth was that 
we had established no spiritual tenancy, 
and that we didn’t, ourselves, belong 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 773.—88 





there. But though I was far from guess- 
ing with what mysterious tentacles the 
past would seize her, I knew that Bea- 
trice Vesper would belong. 

It was plain enough, however, from 
the first sight of my old friend, that she 
had come to me in no unhappy stress. 
Her secure and unvexed air was for an 
instant disconcerting; I had, in my 
panic, so prepared myself for haggard 
pathos. And indeed it was almost in- 
credible that the hurrying, untender 
years should not have bruised so delicate 
acreature. With swiftly relaxing nerves 
I surrendered to the flattery of her ex- 
planation that when, only the day be- 
fore, her husband had been summoned 
to Europe by cable—she herself being 
kept behind by the important final 
proof-reading of a technical work of Dr. 
Vesper’s, to be published in the early 
autumn—she had from all her social re- 
sources chosen Burleigh House as her 
temporary refuge. ... So that, after 
all, it seemed stupid to have taken fright. 
Beatrice and | had been the closest com- 
panions in earlier days. And doubtless 
I had exaggerated those conditions of 
her life which, for years past, had led her 
friends into the way of speaking of her 
ruefully, reminiscently, almost as if she 
were dead. 

It was in this latter spirit that I had 
been speaking of her to David, only the 
day before, picturing her as the only 
woman I knew whose marriage had been 
complete self-immolation. ‘Those of us 
who wore our fetters with a more modern 
jauntiness had resented, from our ill- 
informed distance, what seemed to be 
her slavish submission. She might as 
well have been chained in a cave—the 
rest of the world had not a glimpse of 
her. Dr. Vesper—a mild enough tyrant 
in appearance—did not care for society, 
so they had literally no visitors. There 
prevailed a legend that he was the most 
miserable of dyspeptics; and that Bea- 
trice devoted most of her time to pre- 
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paring the unheard-of substances that 
fed him. His financial concerns—for im- 
portant mining interests had sprung 
from the geological work in which he had 
become famous—kept him in the city 
throughout the year, and Beatrice had 
never left him for a day, even in torrid 
midsummer. 

But David, who is sturdily unmodern, 
refused to be astonished. ‘Why not, if 
she’s in love with him?” he asked. 

“But she’s not,” I insisted “or—she 
wasn’t. It’s her husband who’s in love, 
and with the most unheard-of concentra- 
tion. He has cared for her ever since 
she was a child, so the thing hung over 
her—though I suppose that’s not a ro- 
mantic way of putting it—for years be- 
fore they were married. So isn’t it rather 
extreme for her to relinquish everything 
else in the world for the sake of the man 
she merely—likes?”’ 

David may have submitted a discreet 
version of this to our old friend Anthony 
Lloyd, who had been with us all that 
summer, and I imagine that in conse- 
quence both men looked to find in Bea- 
trice Vesper the dull, heavy-domestic 
type. So when, an hour after her arriv al, 
they saw her vivid smile and smooth 
black hair and her young, slim figure in 
its mulberry-colored taffeta against the 
dark panels of our candle-lighted dining- 
room, they both bore very definite evi- 
dence of response to -her loveliness. 
Anthony even betrayed his admiration a 
shade too markedly, for he had rather 
an assured way of paying court to women 
who attracted him. But his advance 
was deftly and unmistakably cut off. 
Beatrice Vesper’s wifely attitude re- 
mained true, | saw, to its severely classic 
pattern. 

However, pitfalls of this order were 
easily avoided, teased as we all were by 
the irresistible topic of our dazzling in- 
heritance. And David was shortly em- 
barked upon his familiar contention that 
we cared much more for the place than 
if he had been the direct heir and we had 
been able to anticipate the glory of own- 
ership. 

“Oh, we’re very humble,” David con- 
ceded, “but we do claim credit as resus- 
citators. That’s what we've really felt 
ourselves to be doing for months— 
breathing life into a beautiful thing that 


had been left for dead. And it has begun 
to live again, don’t you think, in 

feeble way? But it’s as showmen that 
we're so shockingly deficient. You se: 
a house that Judge Timothy Burleigh 
built in 1723 and that was continuous! 

lived in until they deserted it a gene! 

tion ago, must—well, must have its sc- 
crets. But we have to admit we don’t 
know them!” | 

“Oh, do you think you can live her 
without knowing?” Beatrice broke ou: 
with an intensity that surprised us al|. / 
“You'li divine them, if you learn the: 
in no other way. Family traditions c: 
never be smothered, you know—th« 
cling too imperishably!” 

“But the legend famine has alread 
been relieved,” Anthony announced, “ 
we assume that it has. At least, eve 
found a group of old trunks, filled with 
papers, and they’ve all been assigned t 
me, to dig secrets from. I’m going t 
begin in the morning.” 

“It’s not that Molly and I haven’ 
longed to dig for ourselves,’ David has 
tily defended us, “but we haven’t had 
time. And as for divination—our imagi- 
nations lack the necessary point of de- 
parture because our cousins have kept 
all the portraits. That’s the really seri 
ous gap, you'll notice, in our conscien- 
tious furnishing—that apparently we’: 
sprung from the soil, that we haven't 
an ancestor. Though of course we hav: 
seen the old pictures, long ago, or | 
have.” 

“Oh, what were they—” Beatric: 
began. 

“Mrs. Vesper, need you ask?” An 
thony interrupted. “W igged men wit! j 
heavy, hawk-nosed faces—” 

“And meek-eyed women,” David as 
sented, laughing. ‘“‘Yes, they do look 
like that, mostly. The Burleighs were « 
formidable race and their wives must 
have been unnaturally submissive.” 

“But that’s according to the Colonia! 
portrait - painter's conventions,’ An- 
thony argued. “The very earliest of 
your portraits must have been painted 
less than two hundred years ago. Well, 
that’s time enough for fashions in por- 
traits to change; but do human beings 
alter essentially? The old Burleigh: 
cannot have been so different, inside 
their Colonial purple and fine linen, from 
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you and Molly. Your hawk- nosed 
erandfathers must have enjoyed a joke, 
now and then, and those meek- eyed 
Patiences and Charities—mustn’t they 
have had their emotions?” 

“There must be conditions so harsh 
that emotions remain latent,” I sug- 
vested, carelessly. 

But Anthony never missed an occa- 
sion to dogmatize, after his own fashion: 
‘| admit there are temperaments that 
cannot love, for instance. But to those 
that can the opportunity doesn’t fail.” 

“But surely,” he roused me to pro- 
test, “there 1s a type of woman who 
never learns her own capacity, who re- 
mz Ais ingenuous, undeveloped—”’ 

“Only until her appointed time,” An- 
thony extravagantly persisted, 

“What you are trying to express,’ 
David flouted, “‘is the old-fashioned 
school-girlish belief in predestined lovers. 
And perhaps it has remained for you to 
explain what happe ns in case the pre- 
des cined lover dies! i 

“In that case he’ll come back from 
the dead to teach her!” But this point 
was made amid a shout of laughter, and 
ve all conceded that the subject had 
een carried as far as it could be. 

\lmost immediately after dinner, Bea- 
trice confessing that she was very tired, 
| rather self-consciously took a pewter 
candlestick from its stand in the lower 
hall and guided her up-stairs. And | 
found myself weakly unable to bid her 
good night without a fond proprietary 
emphasis on the treasures of the Long 
Chamber, its ancient oaken chests and 
still more ancient powdering-table, its 
carved bed and woven counterpane, 
even the long mirror, faintly time- 
blurred, in which we had been told that 
\nne Burleigh, the first mistress of the 
house, used once to contemplate her 
che arming face and towering head-dress. 

‘Then, of course, it contains her im- 
age still.” Beatrice’s smiling, confident 
glance seemed to penetrate with singular 
ease the delicate clouds with which two 
centuries had lightly flecked the glass. 

“T shall see it, of course, after she gets 
used to me. I wonder if this was her 
room FY 

“That is one of the thousand things 
we don’t know,” I lamented. “But it 
may well have been. It is the finest, we 
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think, of all the rooms. Judge Timothy’s 
lovely young wife should have had it!” 

“Don’t you think it’s almost heartle 8s 
to have prese rved her mere posse ssions, 
Beatrice admonished me, “and yet allow 
the memories of her life to be so scat- 
tered? We must gather them up and 
piece them together!” 

“Reconstruction ought not to be too 
difficult in her case,” I laughed. “I 
imagine she was a simple creature.” 

It was our household custom to 
breakfast in our rooms, and after that 
to pursue our independent occupations 
throughout the greater part of the 
day. But Beatrice’s proof-sheets and 
documents, which were of the most inor- 
dinate bulk, and which further depress- 
ingly renewed themselves by express 
every few days, often consumed her eve- 
nings likewise. It had struck me that 
we might achieve an arid semblance of 
friendly intercourse if she would assign 
to me some clerkly and mechanical part 
of her labors. But I saw from her look 
that it was as though I had asked a 
priestess to delegate to me her hieratic 
function. Her fealty to her dingy re- 
ligion of ink and paper and chemical 
symbols was inflexible. And unreason- 
ing, | thought, since it had cost her the 
look of freshness and vigor she had worn 
on coming to us. The thing was con- 
suming her—her altered face told the 
story. ‘lwo weeks, indeed, after she had 
come, I realized that we had not yet 
had a comfortable talk together. What, 
after all, did I know of this new Beatrice, 
except that her highly decorative pres- 
ence justified our otherwise empty splen- 
dor, and that for her own part she was 
working herself into an illness. She had 
come to us, she said, for rest and country 
peace and a season of friendship, but it 
was patent to the point of irony that 
she was profiting by none of these. And 
1 did confess to myself, | remember, a 
secret hurt that there were so many days 
when she was unable, or ostensibly so, 
to join us at the hour of frank idleness 
when we took our tea under the oak- 
tree on the lawn, and when we always, 
sooner or later, fell to talking of our 
somewhat shadowy guest. 

“Ts it | whom Mrs. Vesper is avoid- 
ing?’ Anthony asked, rather wistfully, 
one afternoon. “I'll admit I didn’t 
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seize her tone directly she arrived, but | 


have it now—completely! She would 
find me irreproachable if she would only 
mingle with us a little. How comforting 
it would be if she had a human liking for 
tennis and riding!” 

“My dear Anthony, I don’t think she 
knows you are aoe the same roof, 
except when she sees you at dinner,” I 
assured him. “But she’s under the 
thrall of an inhuman husband who is 
overworking her from the other end of 
the world and practically denying us any 
share in her.” 

“Are you so sure it’s overwork,’ 
David demanded, “and not the begin- 
ning of typhoid? She does look down- 
right ill, you know. My own impulse 
would be to send for a doctor. Could 
there be anything unwholesome about 
the house—-any eighteenth-century germ 
that has escaped our scourings?” 

We all brooded for a moment on the 
possibility this opened 

“Do you think distraction would help 
her?” Anthony asked. “‘ Because I have 
it here!”—he tapped his breast-pocket, 
triumphantly. “I’ve patched together 
in the last few days a good part of the 
history of Burleigh House. I had meant 
not to tell you yet, but secrecy is con- 
suming me.” 

“Dole the stories out to us one at a 
time,” David lazily suggested, his inter- 
est half-paralyzed by the sheer weight of 
the August atmosphere. We'll inaugu- 
rate a series of Nights—if not a Thou- 
sand and One, then as many as you 
please. And you'll begin to-night, of 
course. Can you go as far back as Judge 
Timothy?” 

**Y es—if you would rather begin there. 
Though I hadn’t planned—” 

“Then it’s settled,” I interrupted. 
And this was indeed so precisely what 
we had all been thirstily waiting for that 
I thought it a sufficient pretext for dis- 
turbing Beatrice on the spot. Moreover, 
David's hints had freshly stimulated 
my own smoldering anxiety im regard 
to my friend. I had been too passive—I 





should have forced her to spare herself. 
The unnamable fears that | had felt on 
the day of her arrival recurred and 
pierced me. 

In the Long Chamber I found her 
rather wearily putting away her work 


for the day. She stood by her table, 
slender, drooping figure with a sheaf 0; 
fluttering papers in her hand, and face 
me—still without the look of affectionat 
welcome I had so missed of late; mere! 
with a sweet patience and courtesy. | 
should perhaps have approached my end 
by gentle, gradual arts, but my concern 
for her abruptly overflowed in uncon- 
sidered words. I begged her to admit 
to me that she wasn’t well, that I migh: 
insist on proper care for her. I blamed 
bitterly my own laxity in allowing her t 
wear herself out as she had done. 1! 
publication of her husband’s book on 
certain day could not, I urged, be a mai 
ter so imperative that she must sacrifi 
her youth, her life, to it. By every ot 
gation of our old friendship I implor: 
her to intrust herself to me—and [| la 
especial stress on my responsibility 
her absent husband. 

“You were all vigor and lovelin: 
when you came to us,” I reminded he 
“And now—now—you are so changed!” 

She looked at me in a half-startled 
fashion as | said this, and a dim, ambigu- 
ous smile trembled on her lips. 

*Yes—he will find me changed.” Sh 
spoke thoughtfully, but quite without 
emphasis. “But that is something 
must face alone.” 

If she had said no more than this sh: 
would have left me with the impression 
that the distant Dr. Vesper was a subtk 
Bluebeard. And indeed a look of secre: 
and dread that I now for the first tin 
caught flowing darkly over her candid 
face was wretchedly that of the wif 
who has opened the forbidden door an 
is haunted by the intolerable knowledg 
that must shortly betray her. 
after all, be a worse than physical suffe: 
ing that was draining her eyes of thei: 
look of life? She had begun to mov 
uneasily about, and I felt that she woul: 
have been glad to have me leave h« 
But unable longer to endure the inte: 
vening shield, | made a desperate effort 
to demolish it, to force her reluctant 
confidence; and with hot cheeks and 
trembling voice I stammered crude, dis- 
connected sentences on the frequent 
failure of men to understand women and 
situations,...on the indulgence wit! 
which we were forced to regard man 
masculine traits. 
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THE LONG 


“Oh, you have thought that?” she 
interrupted me, almost shrilly—*‘ that 
my husband caused me suffering? Why, 
Molly, | supposed you knew, that every- 
body knew, how utterly, stainlessly good 
he is. It is I, oh, always 1, who fall 
short.” She took my hand gently. 
“You must not go until I have told you 
how it is.” And we sat down together. 

Much of what she then told me I did 
indeed already know, but under a differ- 
ent complexion from that with which 
she now invested it—how at nineteen 
she had married Edward Vesper almost 
frivolously, with no sense of sacredness, 
lightly assuming—though this was, of 
course, true enough—that she was be- 
stowing a blessing by becoming the wife of 
the man for whom she felt a merely 
childlike affection. How, afterward, she 
had discovered that the marriage had 
been urged, hurried, by her poor, des- 
perate mother, who, with four younger 
children, was at the end of everything; 
and how Dr. Vesper’s money had sup- 
ported them all ever since. . . 

“Then I saw,’ Beatrice slowly went 
on, after a little, though I saw what the 
words were costing her, “how narrowly 
my own foolish ignorance had saved me 
from baseness. I had married for my 
own advantage a man who gave me per- 
fect love. Facing this, I saw that from 
that moment I was bound to give more 
than I had ever dreamed of giving. And 
that, if | couldn’t love my husband as he 
so wonderfully loved me, I must at least 
offer him the most sedulous counterfeit 
[ could muster. That the least abate- 
ment of unremitting devotion would be 
treachery. . . . Well, that has been 
my life, and always, until now, I have 
known that no woman could do more—” 

She would have gone on, the momen- 
tum of an impulsive confidence is so 
great, but at that point the maid came 
in search of me, announcing dinner. So, 
after a violent flurry of dressing, Beatrice 
and I| contrived, ten minutes later, to be 
with the others in the dining-room. The 
disclosure she had made to me, with its 
intensely characteristic light on the ap- 
parent enigmas of her marriage, seemed 
for the time to have loosed a painful 
restraint. She talked with gentle gaiety, 
exchanging swift jests with the imper- 
turbable Anthony, for whom I knew she 
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had come to have a genuine liking, and 
seeming humanly at home with all of 
us, rather than driven, as one could 
fancy her latterly to have been, by some 
invisible harriers. 

It even seemed natural and expected 
when, after dinner, Beatrice, who had so 
often spent her evenings alone, chese to 
seat herself at the old spinet and coax 
from it a few dim spectral chords. 

“There’s the prelude for your story, 
Anthony,” David remarked when she 
had finished. 

“It’s a perfect one,” Anthony de- 
clared. “Those are, of course, the very 
sounds with which Anne Burleigh be- 
guiled her solemn days.” 

I had caught a note in his voice that 
awed me a little. “Anne Burleigh— 
you're to tell us of her! Then it won’t, 
of course, be a cheerful story. Why is it 
that it has always been she, rather than 
any of the others, for whom our hearts 
have v vaguely ached?’ 

“Cheerful? But of course not,” An- 
thony rejoined with energy. “It can’t 
be that you wanted me to discover sim- 
ple tales of domestic lethargy... That 
isn’t the sort of thing that leaves its 
impress on a family—and a house. That 
wouldn’t be a story.” 

Then, as we urged him to begin, he 
altered his tone and turned to David a 
serious face. ‘“‘You’ll have to under- 
stand,” he said, “that I’m taking a great 
liberty—with you and with your ances- 
tors. This story that I’ve made out and 
that I’ll repeat to you is, as a matter of 
fact, very largely—inferred. It’s by no 
means an explicit tradition. But the 
inference seems to me so plain—and 
after living here in the house it is, oddly, 
so credible—and, well, you must forgive 
me if, after all, you prefer to leave the 
inference unformulated.” 

None of us spoke; and I let my sewing 
drop in my lap. 

“As you know,” Anthony began, 
Judge Timothy Burleigh married Anne 
Steele when she was seventeen. A year 
or two afterward, when they were living 
in this new and splendid Burleigh House, 
Sophia Steele, the young wife’s sister, 
came to pay a visit. In this young girl’s 
diary, which tells so much else, and 
which I’ve had the astonishing fortune 
to discover, she records her impression 
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of her sister, who looked ‘very maidenly, 
though the wife of so great a man and 
the mistress of so fine a house.’ But I 
won’t read you her crabbed little sen- 
tences—you can see them for yourselves 
later; I'll simply try to make a con- 
nected story... 

* Judge Timothy does not appear to 
have markedly played the lover to his 
charming little bride, but Sophia he ard 
him praise her for her obedience, saying 
that it was the prime virtue in a wife. | 
had supposed that the housewives of 
that day had exacting responsibilities, 
but possibly because it was so fine a 
thing to be the Judge’s wife, or else 
because her youth exempted her, little 
Mistress Burleigh seems to have had 
abundant leisure. She would play the 
spinet for hours at a time or she would 
sit with her baby boy—” 

“The boy must have been Colonel 
Jonathan,” David, who has always been 
rather too fond of facts, interposed. 
‘Anne Burleigh had but one child.” 

“You see her, don’t you, as I do,” 
Anthony went on, “forlorn little Maeter- 
linckian heroine, treated as a child by 
her husband and practising rigidly the 
submission he exacted of her? It must 
have been a dull household, in spite of 
the splendid entertaining that took place 
at intervals, or sister Sophia wouldn’t 
have had so much leisure to write in her 
diary. And it must have’ been an un- 
natural one, or—the climax wouldn’t 
have flamed so suddenly. Something 
had to happen in such a house—and it 
did happen, as I make out, when a young 
relative of the Burleighs from Virginia 
came North to seek advancement in the 
law through his distinguished relative, 
the Judge. This young man, Brian Cal- 
vert, was asked to Burleigh House as a 
guest. It is very plain that he was 
keenly admired from the first by little 
sister Sophia, who meticulously describes 
his height and beauty and ‘merry man- 
ners.. The Judge, | imagine, did not 
diffuse much merriment through the 
house. But the Virginian probably 
didn’t see little Sophia; his attention was 
too completely and frankly absorbed. 
So she stayed apart, a sad, involuntary 
little spy, not critical o ven fully com- 
prehending, but vaguely aid innocently 
envious, | gather, of a nknown mys- 


terious thing with which the air about 
her had suddenly become surcharged. 
Anne Burleigh herself, poor child, was 
doubtless almost as far from understand- 
ing what had befallen her. At all events, 
there seems to have been no conceal- 
ment. Anne and Calvert spent long 
days together, sitting under the trees in 
the garden. No one knows whether he 
said a word of love to her—I could al- 
most believe that he did not. But the 
young, innocent creatures were none the 
less firmly in the grasp of the elemental 
force that was about to shatter them 
It may have been love of the kind that 
absolutely cannot yield to reason, and 
that could never adapt itself to a slow 
cooling and decline—” 

“Of course, they had to die,” Beatrice 
Vesper broke i in. “One cannot love like 
that—and live.” 

Her voice held somber secrets. It was 
as though she were speaking of some- 
thing intimately real. I tried to see 
her face, but the shadow veiled it. 

Anthony paused for a moment as 
though he, too, were amazed at her in- 
terruption. “Yes,” he said, “there had 
to be a tragic issue. The happen- 
ings of a certain day were told long 
after, but vaguely, in Sophia’s journal. 
Perhaps the child herself only suspected. 
. . « One day Brian Calvert was ill and 
remained in his room. When evening 
came Anne suggested taking some sup- 
per to him. The Judge reminded her, 
and rather ungently, that such an er- 
rand was for a servant to perform. .. . 
An hour later she burst into her sister’s 
bedroom in a passion of fear. She had 
for the first time eluded and disobeyed 
her husband, taking to Calvert’s room 
a porringer of gruel that she had made 
herself. The Judge, whom she doubtless 
supposed busy with his books, heard her 
step, followed her, and, entering the 
room a moment later, discovered her in 
Calvert’s arms. I am sure they had 
never kissed before, but to her husband 
this was no extenuation. The Judge 
forced Anne from the room. Lister‘ng 
outsid ‘he heard the sound of sworas— 
and mure—and worse. . . . Brian Cal- 
vert was never seen again. Anne Bur- 
leigh herself fell ill, and a few months 
later she died.” 

I felt that we had heard as much as 
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THERE IS SOMETHING THAT LIVES ON HERE, IN, THIS ROOM’ 
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we could bear, but David did not under- 
stand my signal, and advanced his lit- 
eral and perfectly reasonable inquiry: 

“Are you sure that Calvert was 
killed ?” 

“Entirely sure,” 
dryly, é 
proof. Can you imagine such a hus- 
band hesitating or failing of his pur- 
pose! ‘ 

‘You believe th: at they fought each 
other in this house?” David went on, in 
his solemn effort to realize the thing. 
“And there is no record of it? But 
where can it have been? You don’t 
know that, of course?” 

“Yes, I know,” Anthony admitted, 
slowly. “It was in the guest-room. 
They called it the Long Chamber.” 

“The Long Chamber!” David re- 
peated. And he turned toward Beatrice 
his honest, unperceiving eyes. 

Beatrice had been sitting motionless. 
Now she rose hastily. “‘Why should you 
feel it tragic that he died?” she de- 
manded, almost with brusqueness, but 
without looking at any one of us. “He 
would have chosen it. It was no unwill- 
ing death—that much I know.” Her 
voice, usually so calm, was roughened 
with agitation. “I have stayed too 
log,’ she added. “I am very tired and 
should have gone earlier. But the story 
held us so.” 

She was gone before I had found words 
to detain her, and we all sat silent. Then 
Anthony said: 

“T felt it before I had half finished the 
story. I know it now. She has seen Cal- 
vert § ghost 2 

“That’s preposterous!” 
claimed. 

“Because you haven’t seen it your- 
self?” our friend inquired, quietly. “ But, 
my dear David, have you ever slept in 
that room? And i in any case what would 
the ghost of that young lover have to 
say to you? 

“Or to Beatrice Vesper, for that mat- 
ter?” I added. 

hlidione shrugged his shoulders. 
“Who knows?” he said. “I admit that 
if it were the usual family specter, | 
can’t conceive her risking a second en- 
counter. But Calvert’s apparition— 
that might perhaps be less formidable. 
Still, it’s all much queerer than I 


Anthony said, a little 


David 


ex- 
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like 
to tell.” 
David began to be troubled. 


and I’m not even sure I want her 


“Molly, 
you know her. We don’t. Is she so 
infernally secretive? Could she see a 
ghost in our house without telling us? 
And why shouldn’t she tell?” 

| sat brooding, conscious that I was 
trembling a response to every lightest 
breath of air. There were secrets about; 
the troubled atmosphere was heavy with 
them. Something had happened to Bea- 
trice, as any one but my dear dull David 
could have seen. But since we three 
were so blindly in the dark, how and 
whence could it have come? Anthony 
was, of course, uncommonly astute, yet 
[ had no curiosity as to the guesses | 
saw him shrewdly elaborating. He did 
not know Beatrice’s sound, unassailable 
simplicity as I knew it. 

We were all, indeed, unnaturally alert, 
tensely awaiting we knew not what, so 
that when the door-bell rang we all 
started as though the sound had some 
portentous significance — holding our 
breath, fairly, until the maid came in 
v ith an envelope which she said was for 
Mrs. Vesper. 

“It’s a cable,” 
up to her.” 

A half-hour must have passed since 
she had 


I said. ‘“‘T’ll take 


gone up-stairs, yct when | 
knocked she came to her door fully 
dressed. .When she saw the envelope 


she asked me to stay until she had read 
the message—which was, she told me, a 
moment later, from her husband. He 
was sailing and would arrive in a week. 

With a sense of relief that was almost 
disloyal 1 welcomed this definite, pro- 
saic event. At least it would dissipate 
the vapors that had gathered. 

“Can't we send for him to come di- 
rectly here?” I suggested. ‘Must you 
meet him i in New York when i it is so hot 
and you’re not really well?’ 

She laid her hand gently on my arm, 
instinctively trying to soften the harsh 
abruptness of what she was about to say. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell you? I shall 
never see him again.” 


The words sounded so unreasoning 


that I felt myself growing literally cold. 
‘But, dear Beatrice—it was such a little 
time ago—in this very room—that you 
told me—” 
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“Of his goodness and his love. And 
of the obligations they imposed on me. 
But now—if I can’t fully meet them— 
if I’m not the same—” 

Her phrases were still without mean- 
ing to me. I tried vaguely to protest. 
“But your courage—” 

“Oh, | had courage—for a lifetime. 
But I was mercifully blindfolded. Now, 
when I know—” 

Anthony’s confident statement re- 
curred to me, precipitating dim suspi- 
cions, intimations, of my own. 

“Beatrice, what is it that you have 
learned to know?” | demanded, firmly. 
“What is it that you have—seen?” 

She cast a quick glance toward the 
old mirror, dull-rimmed, garlanded, 
which she had gaily told me that she 
expected to see Anne Burleigh’s child- 
like face. “Seen?” she repeated. ‘Oh, 
dear Molly, it’s not alone what I have 
seen. . . . But there is something that 
lives on here, in this room, of which | 
merely knew the name. . Lhave felt 
it almost from the first moment. And 
there have been hours when I have so 
shared in it—when I| have lived with an 
intensity | had never dreamed of—” 

“Beatrice,” —I pressed her for some- 
thing more definite—“you have seen 
Anne Burleigh?” 

“Oh, it’s not she who has left the 
deathless element,” Beatrice said. ‘It’s 
the man who loved her, who loved so 
well that he did not need to live. You 

his love was so complete that it 
gained an earthly immortality of its 
own. It is here—now. I did not know 
such things could be. And, oh, Molly, 
I have tried not to know! You have 
seen how I have struggled to fill up my 
time and thought with work. I have not 
welcomed this other new thing, I have 
shrunk from it. But it has seized me 
and stripped my eyes and dazzled them 
—and I know what love can be.” 

“Brian Calvert has taught you!” I 
could not help the words. And, in spite 
of me, they sounded like an accusation. 

“If it were only a lesson I could un- 
learn,” she answered, quietly. “If I 
could only forget the sweet terror of it 
all.” 

“The terror of dreams and visions? 
But, dear Beatrice, that fades and van- 
ishes.” 


“It is already vanished. But not be- 
fore it has changed me past all helping. 
You can see how, after this, I can never— 
pretend to love.” 

I did not try to press her further, for 
I hoped that the next day, when An- 
thony’s story would be less vivid to us 
all, | could prevail on the desperation of 
her attitude. I did insist, however, that 
she should not spend the night alone, and 
she consented, after a little, that I should 
sleep with her. Or so, at least, we 
termed it. But my patient vigil told 
me plainly enough that poor Beatric« 
slept no more than I. It is true that | 
assumed—though how could I be sure? 
—that I had dispelled her disturbing 
phantasms. I did not, though I lay 
there expectant at her side, feel the 
clutch at my own heart of Brian Cal- 
vert’s strangely inextinguishable love; 
and though in the first few pale moments 
of dawn I saw Beatrice’s strained eyes 
bent steadily on Anne Burleigh’s gar- 
landed mirror, to me its unrevealing sur- 
face presented merely a reticent blur. 

It did not surprise me when, an hour 
later, Beatrice told me that she must 
leave Burleigh House that morning. 
And indeed it seemed that to let her go— 
out of the reach of the ghostliness that 
had so preyed upon her sensitive spirit 
—was, at that critical moment, the best 
that I could do for her. Yet, strangely, 
even after all that she had told me, | 
did not guess into what utter darkness 
she was going. Immune as I| then be- 


lieved myself to spectral invasions of 


my own serenity, I did not know at that 
time, nor until long after, how the rever- 
berations of spent lives may sometimes 
sound so he as to muffle the merely 
human cry. All that Beatrice Vesper 
saw and felt as she sat in the Long 
Chamber and battled ineffectually with 
the insistent presence, or presences, that 


may have abided within the distances of 


the dim, garlanded mirror, is still, | 
know, beyond my vain conjecture. And 
there are certain bare and almost intol- 
erable facts that seem indeed to close 
the door on such imaginings. . . . For 
Edward Vesper never saw his wife 
again, and a month after Beatrice’s go- 
ing word came to me that she was dead. 
We have closed the Long Chamber for 


all time. 
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A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER IX 
Seo AH ROUGH the open 


¥ es “a> % country, Bibbs was 
M Ay borne flying between 
brown fields and sun- 

Pine if flecked groves of gray 

re) a 2 trees, to breathe the 
ACK rushing, clean air 
” ae a glorious sky -that* sky so 
despised in the city, and so maltreated 
there, that from early October to mid- 
May it was impossible for men to re- 
member that blue is the rightful color 
ove rhe ad. 

Upon each of Bibbs’s cheeks there was 

: hint of something almost resembling 
a a pinkishne ss; not actual color, but un- 
deniably its phantom. How largely this 
apparition may have been the work of 
the wind upon his face it is difficult to 
calculate, for beyond a doubt it was 
partly the result of a lady’s bowing to 
him upon no more formal introduction 
than the circumstance of his having 
caught her looking into his window a 
month before. She had bowed definitely; 
she had bowed charmingly. And it 
seemed to Bibbs that she must have 
meant to convey her forgiveness. 

There had been something in her rec- 
ognition of him unfamiliar to his experi- 
ence, and he rode the warmer for it. 
Nor did he lack the impression that he 
would long remember her as he had just 
seen her: her veil tumultuously blowing 
back, her face glowing in the wind—and 
that look of gay friendliness tossed to 
him like a fresh rose in carnival. 

By and by, upon a rising ground, the 
driver halted the car, then backed and 
tacked, and sent it forward again with 
its nose to the south and the smoke. 
Far before him Bibbs saw the great 
smudge upon the horizon, that nest of 
cloud in which the city strove and 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 773.—89 





panted like an engine shrouded in its 
own steam. But to Bibbs, who had now 
to go to the very heart of it, for a com- 
manded interview with his father, the 
distant cloud was like an implacable 
genius issuing thunderously in smoke 
from his enchanted bottle, and irresist- 
ibly drawing Bibbs nearer and nearer. 

They passed from the farm lands and 
came, in the amber light of November 
late afternoon, to the farthermost out- 
skirts of the city; and here the sky 
shimmered upon the verge of change 
from blue to gray; the smoke did not 
visibly permeate the air, but it was 
there, nevertheless — impalpable, thin, 
no more than the dust of smoke. And 
then, as the car drove on, the chimneys 
and stacks of factories came swimming 
up into view like miles of steamers ad- 

vancing abreast, every funnel with its 
vast plume, savage and black, sweeping 
to the horizon, dripping wealth and dirt 
and suffocation over league on league 
already rich and vile with grime. 

The sky had become only a dingy 
thickening of the soiled air; and a roar 
and clangor of metals beat deafeningly 
on Bibbs’s ears. And now the car passed 
two great blocks of long brick buildings, 
hideous in all ways possible to make 
them hideous; doorways showing dark 
one moment and lurid the next with the 
leap of some virulent interior flame, re- 
vealing blackened giants, half-naked, in 
passionate action, struggling with form- 
less things in the hot illumination. And 
big as these shops were, they were grow- 
ing bigger, spreading over a third block, 
where two new structures were mush- 
rooming to completion in some hasty 
cement process of a stability not over- 
reassuring. Bibbs pulled the rug closer 
about him, and not even the phantom of 
color was left upon his cheeks as he 
passed this place, for he knew it too 
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well. Across the face of one of the build- 
ings there was an enormous sign: “ Sheri- 
dan Automatic Pump Co., Inc.” 

Thence they went through streets of 
wooden houses, all grimed, and adding 
their own grime from many a sooty 
chimney; flimsy wooden houses of a 
thousand flimsy whimsies in the fashion- 
ing, built on narrow lots and nudging 
one another crossly, shutting out the 
stingy sunlight from one another; bad 
neighbors who would destroy one an- 
other root and branch some night when 
the right wind blew. They were only 
waiting for that wind and a cigarette, 
and then they would all be gone to- 
gether—a pinch of incense burned upon 
the tripod of the god. 

Along these streets there were skinny 
shade trees, and here and there a forest 
elm or walnut had been left; but these 
were dying. Some people said it was 
the scale; some said it was the smoke; 
and some were sure that asphalt and 
“improving” the streets did it, but Big- 
ness was in too Big a hurry to bother 
much about trees. He had telegraph- 
poles and telephone-poles and electric- 
light poles and trolley-poles by the thou- 
sand to take their places. So he let the 
trees die and put up his poles. They 
were hideous, but nobody minded that; 
and sometimes the wires fell and killed 
people—but not often enough to matter 
at all. 

Thence onward the car bore Bibbs 
through the older parts of the town 
where the few solid old houses not al- 
ready demolished were in transition: 
some, with their fronts torn away, were 
being made into segments of apartment- 
buildings; others had gone uproariously 
into trade, brazenly putting forth “‘ show 
windows” on their first floors, seeming 
to mean it for a joke; one or two with 
unaltered facades peeped humorously 
over the tops of temporary office-build- 
ings of one story erected in the old front 
yards. Altogether, the town here was 
like a boarding-house hash the Sunday 
after Thanksgiving; the old ingredients 
were discernible. 

This was the fringe of Bigness’s own 
sanctuary, and now Bibbs reached the 
roaring holy of holies itself. The car 
must stop at every crossing while the 
dark-garbed crowds, enveloped in mael- 


stroms of dust, hurried before it. Mag- 
nificent new buildings, already ding, 

loomed hundreds of feet above him: 
newer ones, more magnificent, were ris 
ing beside them, rising higher; old build 
ings were coming down; middle-age: 
buildings were coming down; the street 

were laid open to their entrails an 
men worked underground between pal 

sades, and overhead in metal cobwel 

like spiders in the sky. Trolley-cars an: 
long interurban cars, built to split th 
wind like torpedo- boats, clanged an 

shrieked their way round swarming co1 

ners; motor-cars of every kind an 
shape known to man babbled frightfu 
warnings and frantic demands; hospital 
ambulances clamored wildly for passage: 
steam whistles signaled the swinging o! 
titamic tentacle and claw; riveters rat- 
tled like machine-guns; the ground shook 
to the thunder of gigantic trucks; and 
the conglomerate sound of it all was th 
sound of earthquake playing accompani- 
ments for battle and sudden death. On 
one of the new steel buildings no work 
was being done that afternoon. The 
building had killed a man in the morn- 
ing—and the steel-workers always stop 
for the day when that “happens.” 

And in the hurrying crowds, swirling 
and sifting through the brobdingnagian 
camp of iron and steel, one saw the 
camp-followers and the pagan women- 
there would be work to-day and dancing 
to-night. For the Puritan’s dry voice is 
but the crackling of a leaf underfoot in 
the rush and roar of the coming of the 
new Egypt. 

Bibbs was on time. He knew it must 
be “‘to the minute” or his father would 
consider it an outrage; and the big 
chronometer in Sheridan’s office marked 
four precisely when Bibbs walked in. 
Coincidentally with his entrance five 
people who had been at work in the 
office, under Sheridan’s direction, walked 
out. They departed upon no visible or 
audible suggestion, and with a prompt- 
ness that seemed ominous to the new- 
comer. As the massive door clicked 
softly behind the elderly stenographer, 
the last of the procession, Bibbs had a 
feeling that they all understood that he 
was a failure as a great man’s son, a 
disappointment, the “queer one” of the 
family, and that he had been summoned 
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to judgment—a well-founded impres- 
sion, for that was exactly what they 
understood. 

“Sit down,” said Sheridan. 

It is frequently an advantage for 
deans, schoolmasters, and worried fa- 
thers to place delinquents in the sitting 
posture. Bibbs sat. . 

Sheridan, standing, gazed enigmati- 
cally upon his son for a period of silence, 
then walked slowly to a window and 
stood looking out of it, his big hands, 
loosely hooked together by the thumbs, 
behind his back. They were soiled, as 
were all other hands down-town, except 
such as might be still damp from a basin. 

‘Well, Bibbs,” he said at last, not al- 
tering his attitude, “do you know what 
I’m goin’ to do with you?” 

Bibbs, leaning back in his chair, fixed 
his eyes contemplatively upon the ceil- 
ing. “I heard you tell Jim,” he began, 
in his slow way. “You said you’d send 
him to the machine-shop with me if he 
didn’t propose to Miss Vertrees. So I 
suppose that must be your plan for me. 
But — 

“But what?” said Sheridan, irritably, 
as the son paused. 

“TIsn’t there somebody you'd let me 
propose to?” 

Chat brought his father sharply round 
to face him. ‘‘You beat the devil! 
Bibbs, what is the matter with you? 
Why can’t you be like anybody else?” 

“Liver, maybe,” said Bibbs, gently. 

“Boh! Even ole Doc Gurney says 
there’s nothin’ wrong with you organ- 
ically. No. You’re a dreamer, Bibbs; 
that’s what’s the matter, and that’s all 
the matter. Oh, not one o’ these dig 
dreamers that put through the big deals! 
No, sir! You’re the kind o’ dreamer that 
just sets out on the back fence and thinks 
about how much trouble there must be 
in the world! That ain’t the kind that 
builds the bridges, Bibbs; it’s the kind 
that borrows fifteen cents from his wife’s 
uncle’s an in-law to get ten cent’s 
worth o’ plug tobacco and a nickel’s 
worth o” | eal 

He put the finishing touch to this 
etching with a snort, and turned again 
to the window. 

“Look out there!’ he bade his son. 
“Look out o’ that window! Look at the 
life and energy down there! I should 
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think any young man’s blood would tin- 
gle to get into it and be part of it. Look 
at the big things young men are doin’ 

in this town!” He swung about, coming 
to the mahogany desk in the middle of 
the room. “Look at what J was doin’ 
at your age! Look at what your own 
brothers are doin’! Look at Roscoe! 
Yes, and look at Jim! I made Jim presi- 
dent o’ the Sheridan Realty Company 
last New-Year’s, with charge of every 
inch o’ ground and every brick and 
every shingle and stick o’ wood we own; 

and it’s an example to any young man— 
or ole man, either—the way he took 
ahold of it. Last July we found out 
we wanted two more big warehouses at 
the Pump Works—wanted ’em quick. 
Contractors said it couldn’t be done; 
said nine or ten months at the soonest; 
couldn’t see it any other way. What ’d 
Jim do? Took the contract himself; 
found a fellow with a new cement and 
concrete process; kept men on the job 
night and day, and stayed on it night 
and day himself—and, by George! we 
begin to use them warehouses next week! 
Four months and a half, and every inch 
fireproof! I tell you Jim’s one o’ these 
fellers that make miracles happen! Now, 
I don’t say every young man can be like 
Jim, because there’s mighty few goc his 
ability, but every young man can go in 
and do his share. This town is God’s 
own country, and there’s opportunity 
for anybody with a pound of energy and 
an ounce o’ gumption. I tell you these 
young business men I watch just do my 
heart good! They don’t set around on 
the back fence—no, sir! They take 
enough exercise to keep their health; 
and they go to a baseball game once or 
twice a week in summer, maybe, and 
they’ re raisin’ nice families, with sons to 
take their places sometime and carry 
on the work—because the work’s got to 
goon! They’re puttin’ their life-blood 
into it, I tell you, and that’s why we’re 
gettin’ bigger every minute, and why 
they're gettin’ bigger, and why it’s all 
goin’ to keep on gettin’ bigger!” 

He slapped the desk resoundingly with 
his open palm, and then, observing that 
Bibbs remained in the same impassive 
attitude, with his eyes still fixed upon 
the ceiling in a contemplation some- 
what plaintive, Sheridan was impelled to 
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groan. “Oh, Lord!” he said. “This is 
the way you always were. I don’t be- 
lieve you understand a darn word I been 
sayin! You don’t /Jook as if you did. 
By George! it’s discouraging!” 

“I don’t understand about getting— 
about getting bigger,” said Bibbs, bring- 
ing his gaze down to look at his father 
placatively. ‘‘I don’t see just why—” 

“What?” Sheridan leaned forward, 
resting his hands upon the desk and 
staring across it incredulously at his son. 

“IT don’t understand—exactly—what 
you want it all bigger for?” 

*“Great God!” shouted Sheridan, and 
struck the desk a blow with his clenched 
fist. “A son of mine asks me that! 
You go out and ask the poorest day 
laborer you can find! Ask him that 
question—” 

“I did once,” Bibbs interrupted; 
‘when I was in the machine-shop. I—” 

““Wha’d he say?” 

“He said, ‘Oh, hell!’”’ answered Bibbs, 
mildly. 

“Yes, I reckon he would!” Sheridan 
swung away from the desk. “I reckon 
he certainly would! And I got plenty 
sympathy with him right now, myself!” 

“It’s the same answer, then?” Bibbs’s 
voice was serious, almost tremulous. 

“Damnation!” Sheridan roared. “‘ Did 
you ever hear the word Prosperity, you 
ninny? Did you ever heat the word 
Ambition? Did you ever hear the word 
Progress ?” 

He flung himself into a chair after 
the outburst, his big chest surging, his 
throat tumultuous with guttural imco- 
herences. ‘‘ Now then,” he said, huskily, 
when the anguish had sumewhat abate], 
“what do you want to do?” 

“Sir?” 

“What do you want to do, I said.” 

Taken by surprise, Bibbs stammered. 
**What-what do-l—what—” 

“Tf I'd let you do exactly what you 
had the whim for, what would you do?” 

Bibbs looked startled; then timidity 
overwhelmed him—a profound shyness. 
He bent his head and fixed his lowered 
eyes upon the toe of his shoe, which he 
moved to and fro upon the rug, like a 
culprit called to the desk in school. 

“What would you do? Loaf?” 

“No, sir.” Bibbs’s voice was almost 
inaudible, and what little sound it made 


was unquestionably a guilty sound. 
suppose I’d—I’d—” 

Well?” 

“T suppose I’d try to—to write.” 

“Write what?” 

“Nothing important—just poems an 
essays, perhaps.” 

“That all?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T see,” said his father, breathi: 
quickly with the restraint he was puttii 
upon himself. “That is, you want 1 
write, but you don’t want to write an 
thing of any account.” 

“You think—” 

Sheridan got up again. “I take m 
hat off to the man that can write a go: 
ad.,” he said, emphatically. ‘“‘The best 
writin’ talent in this country is right 
spang in the ad. business to-day. Yor 
buy a magazine for good writin’—look 
on the back of it! Let me tell you I pa 
money for that kind o’ writin’. Maybx 
you think it’s easy. Just try it! J/’v 
tried it, and J can’t doit. I tell you an 
ad.’s got to be written so it makes peop 
do the hardest thing in this world t 
get ’em to do: it’s got to make ’en 
give up their money! You talk about 
‘poems and essays.’ I tell you when i: 
comes to the actual skill o’ puttin’ 
words together so as to make thing 
happen, R. T. Bloss, right here in th 
city, knows more in a minute than 
George Waldo Emerson ever knew in 
his whole life!” 

“You—you may be—” Bibbs said 
indistinctly, the last word smothered 11 
a cough. 

“Of course I’m right! And if it ain’t 
just like you to want to take up with 
the most out-o’-date kind o’ writin’ 
there is! ‘Poems and essays’! M\ 
Lord, Bibbs, that’s women’s work! You 
can’t pick up a newspaper without havin’ 
to see where Mrs. Rumskididle read 
a paper on ‘ Jane Eyre,’ or ‘East Lynne,’ 
at the God- Knows- What Club. And 
‘poetry’! Why, look at Edith! I expect 
that poem o’ hers would set a pretty high- 
water mark for you, young man, and it’s 
the only one she’s ever managed to writ« 
in her whole /ife! When I wanted her to 
go on and write some more she said it 
took too much time. Said it took 
months and months. And Edith’s a 
smart girl; she’s got more energy in her 
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little finger than you ever give me a 
chance to see in your whole body, Bibbs. 
Now look at the facts: say she could 
turn out four or five poems a year and 
you could turn out maybe two. That 
medal she got was worth about fifteen 
dollars, so there’s your income—thirty 
dollars a year! That’s a fine success to 
make of your life! Pm not sayin’ a 
word against poetry. I wouldn’t take 
ten thousand dollars, right now, for that 
poem of Edith’s; and poetry’s all nght 
enough in its place—but you leave it to 
the girls. A man’s got to do a man’s 
work in this world.” 

He seated himself in a chair at his 
son’s side, and, leaning over, tapped 
Bibbs confidentially on the knee. “This 
city’s got the greatest future in America, 
and if my sons behave right by me and 
by themselves, they’re goin’ to have a 
mighty fair share of it—a mighty fair 
share. I love this town. It’s God’s own 
footstool and it’s made money for me 
every day right along, I don’t know how 
many years. I love it like 1 do my own 


business, and I’d fight for it as quick as 
I’d fight for my own family. It’s a beau- 


tiful town. Look at our wholesale dis- 
trict; look at any district you want to; 
look at the park system we're puttin’ 
through, and the boulevards and the 
public statuary. And she grows. God! 
how she grows!” He had become in- 
tensely grave; he spoke with solemnity. 
“Now, Bibbs, I can’t take any of it— 
nor any gold nor silver nor buildings 
nor bonds—away with me in my shroud 
when | have to go. But I want to leave 
my share in it to my boys. I’ve worked 
for it; I’ve been a builder and a maker; 
and two blades of grass have grown 
where one grew before, whenever I laid 
my hand on the ground and willed ’em 
to grow. I’ve built big and I want the 
buildin’ to go on. And when my last 
hour comes I want to know that my 
boys are ready to take charge; that 
they’re fit to take charge and go on with 
it. Bibbs, when that hour comes I want 
to know that my boys are big men, ready 
and fit to take hold of big things. Bibbs, 
when I’m up above I want to know that 
the big share I’ve made mine, here be- 
low, is growin’ bigger and bigger in the 
charge of my boys.” 
He leaned back, 


deeply moved. 
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“There!” he said, huskily. “I’ve never 
spoken more what was in my heart in 
my life. I do it because I want you to 
understand—and not think me a mean 
father. I never had to talk that way to 
Jim and Roscoe. They understood with- 
out any talk, Bibbs.” 

“T see,” said Bibbs. 
Ido. But—” 

“Wait a minute!” Sheridan raised 
his hand. “If you see the least bit in 
the world, then you understand how it 
feels to me to have my son set here and 
talk about ‘poems and essays’ and such- 
like fooleries. And you must under- 
stand, too, what it meant to start one o’ 
my boys and have him come back on me 
the way you did, and have to be sent 
to a sanitarium because he couldn't 
stand work. Now, let’s get right down 
to it, Bibbs. I’ve had a whole lot o’ 
talk with ole Doc Gurney about you, 
one time and another, and I reckon | un- 
derstand your case about as well as he 
does, anyway! Now here, I’ll be frank 
with you. I started you in harder than 
what I did the other boys, and that was 
for your own good, because I saw you 
needed to be shook up more’n they did. 
You were always kind of moody and 
mopish—and you needed work that ’d 
keep you on the jump. Now, why did 
it make you sick instead of brace you 
up and make a man o’ you the way it 
ought of done? I pinned ole Gurney 
down to it. I says, ‘Look here, ain’t it 
really because he just plain hated it?’ 
‘Yes,’ he says, ‘that’s it. If he’d en- 
joyed it, it wouldn’t ’a’ hurt him. He 
loathes it and that effects his nervous 
system. The more he tries it, the more 
he hates it; and the more he hates it, 
the more injury it does him.’ That ain’t 

uite his words, but it’s what he meant. 
nd that’s about the way it is.” 

“Yes,” said Bibbs, “that’s about the 
way it is.” 

“Well, then, I reckon it’s up to me 
not only to make you do it, but to make 
you like it!” 

Bibbs shivered. And he turned upon 
his father a look that was almost ghostly. 
“T can’t,” he said in a low voice. “I 
can’t.” 

““Can’t go back to the shop?” 

“No. Can’t like it. I can’t.” 

Sheridan jumped up, his patience 


** At least I think 


b J 
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gone. To his own view, he had reasoned 
exhaustively; had explained fully and 
had pleaded more than a father should, 
only to be met in the end with the un- 
reasoning and mysterious stubbornness 
which had been Bibbs’s baffling charac- 
teristic from childhood. ‘By George, 
you will!” he cried. “You'll go back 
there and you'll like it! Gurney says it 
won't hurt you if you like it, and he 
says itll kill you if you go back and 
hate it; so it looks as if it was about 
up to you not to hate it. Well, Gur- 
ney’s a fool! Hatin’ work doesn’t kill 
anybody; and this isn’t goin’ to kill 
you, whether you hate it or not. I’ve 
never made a mistake in a serious mat- 
ter in my life, and it wasn’t a mistake 
my sendin’ you there in the first place. 
And I’m goin’ to prove it—I’m goin’ to 
send you back there and vindicate my 
judgment. Gurney says it’s all ‘mental 
attitude.’ Well, you’re goin’ to learn 
the right one! He says in a couple more 
months this fool thing that’s been the 
matter with you ‘ll be disappeared com- 
pletely and you'll be back in as good or 
better condition than you were before 
And right 


you ever went into the shop. 
then is when you begin over—right in 


that same shop! Nobody can call me a 
hard man or a mean father. I do the 
best I can for my chuldern, and I take 
the full responsibility for bringin’ my 
sons up to be men. Now, so far, I’ve 
failed with you. But I’m not goin’ to 
keep on failin’. I never tackled a job 
yet I didn’t put through, and I’m not 
goin’ to begin with my own son. I’m 
goin’ to make a man of you. By God! 
1 am!” 

Bibbs rose and went slowly to the 
door, where he turned. “You say you 
give me a couple of months?” he said. 

Sheridan pushed a bell button on his 
desk. ‘“‘Gurney said two months more 
would put you back where you were. 
You go home and begin to get yourself 
in the right ‘mental attitude’ before 
those two months are up! Good-by!” 

**Good-by, sir,” said Bibbs, meekly. 

CHAPTER X 
IBBS’S room, that neat apartment 
fortransients to which the “lamidal” 


George had shown him upon his 
return, still bore the appearance of tem- 
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porary quarters, possibly because Bibbs 
had no clear conception of himself as a 
permanent incumbent. However, he 
had set upon the mantelpiece the two 
photographs that he owned: one, a 
“group” twenty years old—his father 
and mother, with Jim and Roscoe as 
boys; and the other a “cabinet” of 
Edith at sixteen. And upon a table 
were the books he had taken from 
his trunk: Sartor Resartus, Virginibus 
P uerisque, Huckleberry Finn, and After- 
whiles. There were some other books in 
the trunk—a large one, which remained 
unremoved at the foot of the bed, adding 
to the general impression of transiency. 
It contained nearly all the possessions 
as well as the secret life of Bibbs Sheri- 
dan, and Bibbs sat beside it, the day 
after his interview with his father, raking 
over a small collection of manuscripts 
in the top tray. Some of these he 
glanced over dubiously, finding little 
comfort in them; but one made him 
smile. Then he shook his head ruefully 
indeed, and ruefully began to read it. 
It was written on paper stamped “ Hood 
Sanitarium,” and it bore the title, 
“ Leisure.” 


A man may keep a quiet heart at seventy 
miles an hour, but not if he is running the 
train. Nor is the habit of contemplation 
a useful quality in the stoker of a foundry 
furnace; it will not be found to recommend 
him to the approbation of his superiors. 
For a profession adapted solely to the 
pursuit of happiness in thinking, I would 
choose that of an invalid: his money is 
time and he may spend it on Olympus. 
It will not suffice to be an amateur mvalid. 
To my way of thinking, the perfect prac- 
titioner must be to all outward purposes 
already dead if he is to begin the perfect 
enjoyment of life. His serenity must not 
be disturbed by rumors of recovery; he 
must lie serene in his long chair in the sun- 
shine. The world must be on the other side 
of the wall, and the wall must be so thick 
and so high that he cannot hear the roaring 
of the furnace fires and the screaming of the 
whistles. Peace— 


Having read so far as the word 
“peace,” Bibbs suffered an interruption 
interesting as a coincidence of contrast. 
High voices sounded in the hall just out- 
side his door; and it became evident 
that a woman’s quarrel was in progress, 








THE 
the parties to it having begun it in 
Edith’s room, and continuing it vehe- 
mently as they came out into the hall. 

“Yes, you better go home!” Bibbs 
he ard his sister vociferating, shrilly. 

“You better go home and keep your 
mind a little more on your husband !” 

“Edie, Edie!” he heard his mother 
remonstrating, as peacemaker. 

“You see here!” This was Sibyl, and 
her voice was both acrid and tremulous. 

“Don’t you talk to me that way! I 
came here to tell Mother Sheridan what 
I’d heard and to let her tell Father Sheri- 
dan if she thought she ought to, and I 
did it for your own good.” 

“Yes, you did!’ And Edith’s jibing 
laughter tooted loudly. “Yes, you did! 
You didn’t have any other reason! QA, 
no! You don’t want to break it up 
between Bobby Lamhorn and me be- 
cause—” 

“Edie, Edie! Now, now!” 

“Oh, hush up, mamma! I'd like to 
know, then, if she says her new friends 
tell her he’s got such a reputation that 
he oughtn’t to come here, what about 
his not going to her house. How—”’ 

“T’ve explained that to Mother Sheri- 
dan.” Sibyl’s voice indicated that she 
was descending the stairs. “Married 
people are not the same. Some things 
that should be shielded from a young 
girl—” 

This seemed to have no very soothing 
effect upon Edith. ‘“‘Shielded from a 
young girl,’” she shrilled. “You seem 
pretty willing to be the shield! You 
look out Roscoe doesn’t notice what kind 
of a shield you are!” 

Sibyl’s answer was inaudible, but Mrs. 
Sheridan’s flurried attempts at pacifica- 
tion were renewed. ‘“‘Now, Edie, Edie, 
she means it for your enod, and you 
oughtn’t to—” 

“Oh, hush up, man):na, and let me 
alone! If you dare tell papa—” 

“Now, now! I’m not going to tell 
him to-day, and may oe" 

“You’ve got to promise never to tell 
him!” the girl cried, passionately. 

“Well, we'll see. You just come back 
in your own room, and we’ll— 

“No! I won't ‘talk it over’! Stop 
pulling me! Let me alone!” And Edith, 
flinging herself violently upon Bibbs’s 
door, jerked it open, swung round it into 
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the room, slammed it behind her, and 
threw herself, face down, upon the bed 
in such a riot of emotion that she had 
no perception of Bibbs’s presence in the 
room. Gasping and sobbing in a passion 
of tears, she beat the coverlet and pil- 
lows with her clenched fists. “Sneak!” 
she babbled aloud. “Sneak! Snake-in- 
the-grass! Cat!” 

Bibbs saw that she did not know he 
was there, and he went softly toward the 
door, hoping to get away before she 
became aware of him; but some sound 
of his movement reached her, and she 
sat up, startled, facing him. 

“Bibbs! I thought I saw you go out 
awhile ago.”’ 

at 
sorry—” 

“Did you hear me quarreling 
Sibyl?” 

“Only what you said in the hall. 
lie down again, Edith. I’m going out.” 

“No; don’t go.” She applied a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, emitted a sob, and 
repeated her request. ‘Don’t go. | 


came back, though. I’m 
with 


You 


don’t mind you; you’re quiet, anyhow. 
Mamma’s so fussy, and never gets any- 


where. I don’t mind you at all, but I 
wish you'd sit down.” 

“All right.””. And he returned to his 
chair beside the trunk. “Go ahead and 
cry all you want, Edith,” he said. ‘No 
hz arm in that!” 

Sibyl told mamma—oh /”’ she began, 
choking. “Mary Toceman had mamma 
and Sibyl and I to tea, one afternoon 
two weeks or so ago, and she had some 
women there that Sibyl’s been crazy to 
get in with, and she just laid herself out 
to make a hit with ° em, and she’s been 
running after ’em ever since, and now 
she comes over here and says they say 
Bobby Lamhorn is so bad that, even 
though they like his family, none of the 
nice people in town would let him in 
their houses. In the first place, it’s a 
falsehood and I don’t believe a word of 
it; and in the second place I know the 
reason she did it, and what’ s more, she 
knows | know it! I won’t say what it is 
—not yet—because papa and all of you 
would think I’m as crazy as she is snaky; 
and Roscoe’s such a fool he’d proba- 
bly quit speaking to me. But it’s true! 
Just you watch her; that’s all I ask. 


Just you watch that woman. You'll see!” 
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As it happened, Bibbs was literally 
watching “that woman.” Glancing 
from the window, he saw Sibyl pause 
upon the pavement in front of the old 
house next door. She stood a moment, 
in deep thought, then walked quickly up 
the path to the door, undoubtedly with 
the intention of calling. But he did not 
mention this to his sister, who, after 
delivering herself of a rather vague jere- 
miad upon the subject of her sister-in- 
law’s treacheries, departed to her own 
chamber, leaving him to his speculations. 
The chief of these concerned the social 
elasticities of women. Sibyl had just 
been a participant in a violent scene; 
she had suffered hot insult of a kind that 
could not fail to set her quivering with 
resentment; and yet she elected to be- 
take herself to the presence of people 
whom she knew no more than “formal- 
ly.” Bibbs marveled. Surely, he re- 
flected, some traces of emotion must lin- 
ger upon Sibyl’s face or in her manner; 
she could not have ironed it all quite 
out in the three or four minutes it took 
her to reach the Vertreeses’ door. 

And in this he was not mistaken, for 
Mary Vertrees was at that moment 
wondering what internal excitement 
Mrs. Roscoe Sheridan was striving to 
master. But Sibyl had no idea that she 
was allowing herself to exhibit anything 
except the gaiety which shé conceived 
proper to the manner of a casual caller. 
She was wholly intent upon fulfilling the 
sudden purpose that brought her, and 
she was no more self-conscious than she 
was finely intelligent. For Sibyl Sheri- 
dan beionged to a type Scriptural in its 
antiquity. She was merely the idle and 
half-educated intriguer who may and 
does delude men, of course, and the best 
and dullest of her own sex as well, find- 
ing invariably strong supporters among 
these latter. It is a type that has 
wrought some damage in the world and 
would have wrought greater, save for 
the check put upon its power by intelli- 
gent women and by its own “lack of 
perspective,” for it is a type that never 
sees itself. Sibyl followed her impulses 
with no reflection or question—it was 
like a hound on the gallop after a master 
on horseback. She had not even the 
instinct to stop and consider her effect. 
If she wished to make a certain impres- 


sion she believed that she made it. Sh. 
believed that she was believed. 

“My mother asked me to say that 
she was sorry she couldn’t come down,” 
Mary said, when they were seated. 

Sibyl ran the scale of a cooing simu- 
lance of laughter, which she had been 
brought up to consider the polite thing 
to do after a remark addressed to her by 
any person with whom she was not or. 
familiar terms. It was intended partly 
as a courtesy and partly as the founda- 
tion for an impression of sweetness. 

“Just thought I’d fly in a minute,’ 
she said, continuing the cooing to reliev: 
the last doubt of her geniality. “| 
thought I’d just behave like rea/ country 
neighbors. We are almost out in the 
country, so far from down-town, aren’t 
we? And it seemed such a lovely day! 
I wanted to tell you how much | enjoyed 
meeting those nice people at tea that 
afternoon. You see, coming here a bride 
and never having lived here “ter I’ve 
had to depend on my husband’s friends 
almost entirely, and I really ’ve known 
scarcely anybody. Mr. Sheridan has 
been so engrossed in business ever since 
he was a mere boy, why, of course—” 

She paused, with the air of having 
completed an explanation. 

“Of course,” said Mary, sympathet- 
ically accepting it. 

“Yes. [I’ve been seeing quite a lot of 
the Kittersbys since that afternoon,” 
Sibyl went on. “They’re really delight- 
ful people. Indeed they are! Yes—” 

She stopped with unconscious abrupt- 
ness, her mind plainly wandering to an- 
other matter; and Mary perceived that 
she had come upon a definite errand. 
Moreover, a tensing of Sibyl’s eyelids, 
in that moment of abstraction as she 
looked aside from her hostess, indicated 
that the errand was a serious one for the 
caller and easily to be connected with 
the slight but perceptible agitation un- 
derlying her assumption of cheerful ease. 
There was a restlessness of breathing, a 
restlessness of hands. 

“Mrs. Kittersby and her daughter 
were chatting about some of the people 
here in town the other day,” said Sibyl, 
repeating the cooing and protracting it. 
“They said something that took me by 
surprise! We were talking about our 
mutual friend, Mr. Robert Lamhorn—” 
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Mary interrupted her promptly. *‘Do 
you mean ‘mutual’ to include my mother 
and me?” she asked. 

“Why, yes; the Kittersbys and you 
and all of us Sheridans, I mean. 

“No,” said Mary. “We shouldn’t 
consider Mr. Robert Lamhorn a friend 
of ours.” 

lo her surprise, Sibyl nodded eagerly, 
as if greatly pleased. “‘That’s just the 
wav Mrs. Kittersby talked!’ she cried, 
with a vehemence that made Mary stare. 
“Yes, and I hear that’s the way all you 
old families here speak of him!” 

Mary looked aside, but otherwise she 
able to maintain her composure. 
‘| had the impression he was a friend of 
yours,” she s: ud; adding, hastily, “and 
your husband’s. 

“Oh yes,” said the caller, absently. 
“He is, certainly. A man’s reputation 
for a little gaiety oughtn’t to make a 
great difference to married people, of 
It’s where young girls are in 
Then it may be very, very 

There are a great many 


was 


course, 
question. 
dangerous. 


things safe and proper for married peo- 
ple that might be awf’ly imprudent for a 


young girl. Don’t you agree, Miss Ver- 
trees?” 

‘I don’t know,” returned the frank 
Mary. “Do you mean that you intend 
to remain a friend of Mr. Lamhorn’s, but 
disapprove of Miss Sheridan’s doing so?” 

‘That’s it exactly!’ was the naive and 
ardent response of Sibyl. “What J feel 
about it is that a man with his reputation 
isn’t at all suitable for Edith, and the 
family ought to be made to understand 
it. I tell you,” she cried, with a sudden 
access of vehemence, “her father ought 
to put his foot down!” 

Her eyes flashed with a green spark; 
something seemed to leap out and then 
retreat, but not before Mary had caught 
a glimpse of it, as one might catch a 
glimpse of a thing darting forth and then 
scuttling back into hiding under a bush. 

“Of course,” said Sibyl, much more 
composedly, “‘I hardly need say that it’s 
entirely on Edith’s account that I’m 
worried about this. I’m as fond of 
Edith as if she was really my sister, and 
I can’t help fretting about it. It would 
break my heart to have Edith’s life 
spoiled.” 

This tune was off the key, to Mary’s 
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ear. Sibyl tried to sing with pathos, but 
she flatted. 

And when a lady receives a call from 
another who suffers under the stress of 
some feeling which she wishes to conceal, 
there is not uncommonly developed 
phenomenon of duality comparable to 
the effect obtained by placing two mir- 
rors opposite each other, one clear and 
the other faded. In this case, particu- 
larly, Sibyl had an imperfect conscious- 
ness of Mary. The Mary Vertrees that 
she saw was merely something to be 
cozened to her own frantic purpose—a 
Mary Vertrees who was incapable of 
penetrating that purpose. Sibyl sat 
there believing that she was projecting 
the image of herself that she desired to 
project, never dreaming that with every 
word, every look, and every gesture she 
was more and more fully disclosing the 
pitiable truth to the clear eyes of Mary. 
And the Sibyl that Mary saw was an 
overdressed woman; in manner half- 
rustic, and in mind as shallow as a pan, 
but possessed by emotions that appeared 
to be strong — perhaps even_ violent. 
What eee emotions were Mary had 
not guessed, but she began to suspect. 

“And Edith’s life would be spoiled,” 
Sibyl continued. “It would be a dread- 
ful thing for the whole family. She’s 
the very apple of Father Sheridan’s eye, 
and he’s as proud of her as he is of Jim 
and Roscoe. It would be a horrible 
thing for him to have her marry a man 
like Robert Lamhorn; but he doesn’t 
know anything about him, and if some- 
body doesn’t tell him, what I’m most 
afraid of is that Edith might get his 
consent and hurry on the wedding before 
he finds out, and then it would be too 
late. You see, Miss Vertrees, it’s very 
difficult for me to decide just what it’s 
my duty to do.” 

“T see,” said Mary, looking at her 
thoughtfully. ‘Does Miss Sheridan 
seem to—to care very much about him?” 

“*He’s deliberately fascinated her,” re- 
turned the visitor, beginning to breathe 
quickly and heavily. ‘“‘Oh, she wasn’t 
difficult! She knew she wasn’t in right 
in this town and she was crazy to meet 
the people that were, and she thought he 
was one of ’em. But that was only the 
start that made it easy for him—and he 
didn’t need it. He could have done it, 
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anyway!” Sibyl was launched now; her 
eyes were furious and her voice shook. 
‘““He went after her deliberately, the 
way he does everything; he’s as cold- 
blooded as a fish. All he cares about is 
his own pleasure, and lately he’s decided 
it would be pleasant to get hold of a 
piece of real money—and there was 
Edith! And he’ll marry her! Nothing 
on earth can stop him unless he finds 
out she won’t have any money if she 
marries him, and the only person that 
could make him understand that is 
Father Sheridan. Somehow that’s got 
to be managed, because Lamhorn is go- 
ing to hurry it on as fast as he can. He 
told me so last night. He said he was 
going to marry her the first minute he 
could persuade her to it—and little 
Edith’s all ready to be persuaded!” 
Sibyl’s eyes flashed green again. ‘“‘And 
he swore he’d do it,” she panted. “He 
swore he’d marry Edith Sheridan, and 
nothing on earth could stop him!” 

And then Mary understood. Her lips 
parted and she stared at the babbling 
creature incredulously, a sudden vivid 
picture in her mind, a canvas of uncon- 
scious Sibyl’s painting. Mary beheld it 
with pity and horror; she saw Sibyl 
clinging to Robert Lamhorn, raging, in a 
whisper, perhaps—for Roscoe might have 
been in the house, or servants might 
have heard. She saw Sibyl entreating, 
beseeching, threatening despairingly, 
and Lamhorn—tired of her—first eva- 
sive, then brutally letting her have the 
truth; and at last, infuriated, “‘swear- 
ing” to marry her rival. If Sibyl had 
not babbled out the word “swore” it 
might have been less plain. 

The poor woman blundered on, wholly 
unaware of what she had confessed. 
“You see,” she said; more quietly, 
“whatever's going to be done ought to 
be done right away. I went over and 
told Mother Sheridan what I'd heard 
about Lamhorn—oh, I was open and 
above-board! I told her right before 
Edith. I think it ought all to be done 
with perfect frankness, because nobody 
can say it isn’t for the girl’s own good 
and what her best friend would do. 
But Mother Sheridan’s under Edith’s 
thumb, and she’s afraid to ever come 
right out with anything. Father Shen- 
dan’s different. Edith can get anything 
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she wants out of him in the way 

money or ordinary indulgence, but when 
it comes to a matter like this he’d ly 
a steel rock. If it’s a question of his wil 
against anybody else’s he’d make his 
will rule if it killed ’*em both! Now, 
he’d never in the world let Lamhorn 
come near the house again if he knew 
his reputation. So, you see, somebody’: 
got to tell him. It isn’t a very eas: 
position for me, is it, Miss Vertrees?” 

“No,” said Mary, gravely. 

“Well, to be frank,” said Sibyl, smil 
ing, * ‘that’s why I’ve come to you. 

‘To me!’ Mary frowned. 

Sibyl rippled and cooed again. “The: 
isn’t anybody ever made such a hit wit! 
Father Sheridan in his life as you hav 
And of course we all hope you’re n 
going to be exactly an outsider in th: 
affairs of the family!” (This sally wit! 
another and louder effect of laughter. 
“And if it’s my duty, why, in a way, | 
think it might be thought yours, too.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mary, sharply. 

“Listen,” said Sibyl. ‘‘ Now suppos: 
I go to Father She ridan with this stor 
and Edith says it’s not true; suppos 
she says Lamhorn has a good reputation 
and that I’m repeating irresponsib! 
gossip, or suppose (what’s most likel) 
she loses her temper and says I| invented 
it, then what am I going to do? Fathe: 
Sheridan doesn’t know Mrs. Kittersh) 
and her daughter, and they’re out of th 
question, anyway. But suppose | could 
say: ‘All right, if you want proof, ask 
Miss Vertrees. She came with me and 
she’s waiting in the next room right 
now, to—’”’ 

**No, no, 
mustn’t—” 

“Listen just a minute more,” Sib) 
urged, conhdingly. She was on eas) 
ground now, to her own mind, and had 
“You natu 
rally don’t want to begin by taking part 
in a family quarrel; but if you take part 
in it, it won’t be one. You don’t knovw 
yourself what weight you, carry ove! 
there, and no one would have the right 
to say you did it except out of the purest 
kindness. Don’t you see that Jim and 
his father would admire you all the more 
for it? Miss Vertrees, listen! Don’t 
you see we ought to do it, you and I? 
Do you suppose Robert Lamhorn cares 
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the snap of his finger for her? Do you 
suppose a man like him would look at 
Edith Sheridan if it wasn’t for the 
money?” And again Sibyl’s emotion 
rose to the surface. “I tell you he’s 
after nothing on earth but to get his 
finger in that old man’s money-pile, over 
there, next door! He’d marry anybody 
to do it. Marry Edith?” she cried. “I 
tell you he’d marry their nigger cook 
for that!” 

She stopped, afraid—at the wrong 
time—that she had been too vehement, 
but a glance at Mary reassured her, and 
Sibyl decided that she had produced the 
effect she wished. Mary was not look- 
ing at her; she was staring straight 
before her at the wall, her eyes wide and 
shining. She became visibly a little 
pi ler as Sibyl looked at her. 

‘After nothing on earth but to get 
his finger in that old man’s money-pile 
over there, next door!” The voice was 
vulgar, the words were vulgar—and the 
plain truth was vulgar! How it rang in 
Mary Vertrees’s ears!’ The clear mirror 
had caught its own image clearly in the 
flawed one at last. 

Sibyl put forth her best bid to clinch 
the matter. She offered her bargain. 
‘Now don’t you worry,” she said, sun- 
nily, “about this setting Edith against 
you. She’ll get over it after a while, any- 
way, but if she tried to be spiteful and 
make it uncomfortable for you when 
you drop in over there, or managed so 
as to sort of leave you out, why /’ve 
got a house, and Jim likes to come there. 
I don’t think Edith would be that way; 
she’s too crazy to have you take her 
around with the smart crowd, but if she 
did, you needn’t worry. And another 
thing—I guess you won’t mind Jim’s 
own sister-in-law speaking of it. Of 
course, | don’t know just how matters 
stand between you and Jim, but Jim and 
Roscoe are about as much alike as two 
brothers can be, and Roscoe was very 
slow making up his mind; sometimes 
[ used to think he actually never would. 
Now, what I mean is, sisters-in-law can 
do lots of things to help matters on like 
that. There’s lots of little things can be 
said, and lots—” 

She stopped, puzzled. 


Mary Vertrees 
had gone from pale to scarlet, and now, 
still scarlet indeed, she rose, without a 
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word of explanation, or any other kind 
of word, and walked slowly to the open 
door and out of the room. 

Sibyl was a little taken aback. She 
supposed Mary had remembered some- 
thing neglected and necessary for the 
instruction of a servant, and that she 
would return in a moment; but it was 
rather a rude excess of absent-minded- 
ness not to have excused herself, espe- 
cially as her guest was talking. And, 
Mary’s return being delayed, Sibyl found 
time to think this unprefaced exit odder 
and ruder than she had first considered 
it. There might have been more excuse 
for it, she thought, had she been speak- 
ing of matters less important—offering 
to do the girl all the kindness in her 
power, too! 

Sibyl yawned and swung her muff 
impatiently; she examined the sole of 
her shoe; she decided on a new shape of 
heel; she made an inventory of the fur- 
niture of the room, of the rugs, of the 
wall-paper and engravings. Then she 
looked at her watch and frowned; went 
to a window and stood looking out upon 
the brown lawn, then came back to the 
chair she had abandoned and sat again. 
There was no sound in the house. 

A strange expression began impercep- 
tibly to alter the planes of her face, and 
slowly she grew as scarlet as Mary— 
scarlet to the ears. She looked at her 
watch again—and twenty-five minutes 
had elapsed since she had looked at it 
be fore. 

She went into the hall, glanced over 
her shoulder oddly; then she let herself 
softly out of the front door, and went 
across the street to her own house. 

Roscoe met her upon the threshold, 
gloomily. “‘Saw you from the window,” 
he explained. “You must find a lot 
to say to that old lady.” 

“What old lady?” 

“Mrs. Vertrees. I been waiting for 
you a long time, and I saw the daughter 
come out, fifteen or twenty minutes ago, 
and post a letter, and then walk on up 
the street. Don’t stand out on the 
porch, ” he said, crossly. “Come in here. 
There’s something it’s come time I[’ll 

to talk to you -about. Come 
in!” 

But as she was moving to obey he 
glanced across at his father’s house, and 
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started. He lifted his hand to shield his 
eyes from the setting sun, staring fixedly. 
**Something’s the matter over there,” 
he muttered, and then, more loudly, as 
alarm came into his voice, he said, 
“What's the matter over there?” 

Bibbs dashed out of the gate in an 
automobile set at its highest speed, and 
as he saw Roscoe he made a gesture 
singularly eloquent of calamity, and was 
lost at once in a cloud of dust down the 
street. Edith had followed part of the 
way down the drive, and it could be seen 
that she was crying bitterly. She lifted 
both arms to Roscoe, summoning him. 

“By George!’ gasped Roscoe. “I 
believe somebody’s dead!” 

And he started for the New House at 
a run. 


CHAPTER XI 
G dete be had decided to con- 


clude his day’s work early that 

afternoon, and at about two o’clock 
he left his office with a man of affairs 
from foreign parts, who had traveled far 
for a business conference with Sheridan 
and his colleagues. Herr Favre, in spite 
of his French name, was a gentleman of 
Bavaria. It was his first visit to our 
country, and Sheridan took pleasure in 
showing him the sights of the country’s 
finest city. They got into an open car 
at the main entrance of the Sheridan 
Building, and were driven first, slowly 
and momentously, through the whole- 
sale district and the retail district; then 
more rapidly they inspected the pack- 
ing- houses and the stock - yards; then 
skirmished over the “park system” and 
“boulevards”; and B oe that whizzed 
through the “‘ residence section” on their 
way to the factories and foundries. 

“All cray,” observed Herr Favre, 
smilingly. 

“*Cray’?” echoed Sheridan. “I don’t 
know what you mean. ‘Cray’?” 

““No white,” said Herr Favre, with a 
wave of his hand toward the long rows 
of houses on both sides of the street. 
“No white lace window-curtains; all 
cray lace window- curtains.” 

Oh, I see!” Sheridan laughed indul- 
gently. “You mean ‘gray.’ No, they 
ain't; they’ ‘re white. I never saw any 
gray ones.” 


Herr Favre shook his head, much 
amused. “There are no white ones,” he 
said. “There is no white anything in 
your city; no white window-curtains. 
no white house, no white peeble!” Hy 
pointed upward. “Smoke!” Then hx 
sniffed the air and clasped his nose be- 
tween forefinger and thumb. “Smoke! 
Smoke ef’rywhere. Smoke in your in- 
sites.” He tapped his chest. ‘‘Smok. 
in your lunks!” 

“Oh! Smoke!” Sheridan cried with 
gusto, drawing in a deep breath and 
patently finding it delicious. “You bet 
we got smoke!” 

“*Exbensif!”’ said Herr Favre. “Ruin 
foliage; ruins fabrics. Maybe in sum- 
mer it iss not so bad, but I wonder your 
wifes will bear it.” 

Sheridan laughed uproariously. 
“They know it means new spring hats 
for em!” 

“They must need many, too!” said th 
visitor. ‘“‘ New hats, new all things, but 
nothing white. In Miinchen we could 
not do it; we are a safing peeble.” 

“Where's that?” 

“In Miinchen. You say ‘Munich.’” 

“Well, I never been to Munich, but 
I took in the Mediterranean trip, and | 
tell you, outside o’ some right good 
scenery, all J saw was mighty dirty and 
mighty shiftless and mighty run down 
at the heel. Now comin’ right down 
it, Mr. Farver, wouldn’t you rather liv: 
here in this town than in Munich? | 
know you got more enterprise up ther 
than the part of the old country I saw, 
and I know you're a live business man 
and you’re associated with others lik« 
you, but when it comes to livin’ in a 
place, wouldn’t you heap rather be her: 
than over there?” 

“For me,” said Herr Favre, “no. 
Here I should not think I was living. 
It would be like the miner who goes 
into the mine to work; nothing else.”’ 

“We got a good many good citizens 
here from your part o’ the world. Th: 
like it.” 

“Oh yes.” And Herr Favre laughed 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘The first generation, 
they bring their Germany with them; 
then, after that, they are Americans, 
like you.” He tapped his host’s big 
knee genially. “You are patriot; so are 
they.’ 
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“Well, I reckon you must be a pretty 
hot little patriot yourself, Mr. Farver!” 
Sheridan exclaimed, gaily. ‘You cer- 
tainly stand up for your own town, if 
you stick to it you'd rather live there 
than you would here. Yes, sir/ You 
are some patriot to say that ~after 
you've seen our city! It ain’t reason- 
able m you, but I must say I kind of 
admire you for it; every man ought to 
stick up for his own, even W hen he sees 
the other fellow’s got the goods on him. 
Yet I expect way down deep in your 
heart, Mr. Farver, you'd rather live 
right here than any place else in the 
world, if you had your choice. Man 
alive! this is God’s country, Mr. Farver, 
and a blind man couldn’t help seein’ it! 
You couldn’t stand where you do in a 
business way and not see it. Soho, boy! 
Here we are. This is the big works, 
and I’ll show you something now that ’ll 
make your eyes stick out!” 

They had arrived at the Pump Works; 
and for an hour Herr Favre was person- 
ally conducted and personally instructed 
by the founder and president, the buzz- 
ing queen bee of those buzzing hives. 


sure 


“Now I’ll take you for a spin in the 


country,” said Sheridan, when at last 
they came out to the car again. “‘We’ll 
take a breezer.”” But with his foot on 
the step he paused to hail a neat young 
man who came out of the office smiling 
a greeting. ‘Hello, young fellow!” 
Sheridan said, heartily. ‘On the job, 
are you, Jimmie? Ha! They don’t 
catch you of of it very often, I guess, 
though I do hear you go automobile- 
ridin’ in the country sometimes with a 
mighty fine-lookin’ girl settin’ up beside 
you!” He roared with laughter, clap- 
ping his son upon the shoulder. “ That's 
all right with me—if it is with her! So, 
Jimmie? Well, when we goin’ to move 
into your new warehouses? Monday?” 

“Sunday, if you want to,” said Jim. 

“No!” cried his father, delighted. 
“Don’t tell me you’re goin’ to keep your 
word about dates! That’s no way to do 
contractin’! Never heard of a contract- 
or yet didn’t want more time.” 

“They'll be all ready for you on the 
minute,” said Jim. “I’m going over 
both of ’em now, with Links and Sher- 
man, from foundation to roof. I guess 
they'll pass inspection, too!” 
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“Well, then, when you get through 
with that,” said his father, ‘“‘ you go and 
take your girl out ridin’. By George! 
you've earned it! You tell her you stand 
high with me!” He stepped into the car, 
waving a W vaggish farewell, and when 
the wheels were in motion again he 
turned upon his companion a bro: id face 
literally shining, with pride. “That's 
my boy Jimmie!” he said. 

“Fine young man, yes,” said 
Favre. 

‘I got two o’ the finest boys,” said 
Sheridan; “I got two o’ the finest boys 
God ever made, and that’s a fact, Mr. 
Farver! Jim’s the oldest, and I tell you 
they got to get up the day before if 
they expect to catch him in bed! My 
other boy, Roscoe, he’s always to the 
good, too, but Jim’s a wizard. You saw 
them two new-process warehouses, just 
about finished? Well, Jim built’em. [’ll 
tell you about that, Mr. Farver.” And 
he recited this history, describing the 
new process at length; in fact, he had 
such pride in Jim’s achievement that he 
told Herr Favre all about it more than 
once. 

“Fine young man, yes,” repeated the 
good Miinchner three-quarters of an 
hour later. They were many miles out 
in the open country by this time. 

“He ts that!” said Sheridan, adding, 
as if confidentially: “I got a fine family 
Mr. Farver—fine chuldern. I got a 
daughter, now; you take her and put 
her anywhere you please and she’|l shine 
up with any of ’em. There’s culture 
and refinement and society in this town 
by the carload, and here lately she’s been 
gettin’ right in the thick of it—her and 
my daughter-in-law, both. I got a 
mighty fine daughter- in-law, Mr. Far- 
ver. I’m goin’ to get you up for a meal 
with us before you leave town and you'll 
see—and, well, sir, from all I hear the 
two of ’em been holdin’ their own with 
the best. Myself, I and the wife never 
had time for much o’ that kind o’ doin’s, 
but it’s all right and good for the chul- 
dern; and my daughter she’s always 
kind of taken to it. [ll read you a poem 
she wrote when I get you up at the 
house. She wrote it in school and took 
the first prize for poetry with it. I tell 
you they don’t make ’em any smarter ’n 
that girl, Mr. Farver. Yes, sir; take us 
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all round, we’re a pretty happy family; 
yes, sir. Roscoe hasn’t got any chuldern 
yet, and I haven’t ever spoke to him 
and his wife about it—it’s kind of a 
delicate matter—but it’s about time the 
wife and I saw some gran’chuldern 
growin’ up around us. I certainly do 
hanker for about four or five little curly- 
headed rascals to take on my knee. 
Boys, I hope, o’ course; that’s only 
natural. Jim’s got his eye on a mighty 
splendid - lookin’ girl; lives right next 
door to us. I expect you heard me 
joshin’ him about it back yonder. She’s 
one the ole blue-bloods here, and I 
guess it was a mighty good stock—to 
raise her! She’s one these girls that 
stand right up and look at you! And 
pretty? She’s the prettiest thing you 
ever saw! Good size, too; good health 
and good sense. Jim ’ll be just right if 
he gets her. I must say it tickles me 
to think o’ the way that boy took hold 
o’ that job back yonder. Four months 
and a half! Yes, sir—’ 

He expanded this theme once more; 
and thus he continued to entertain the 
stranger through the long drive. Dark- 
ness had fallen before they reached the 
city on their return, and it was after five 
when Sheridan allowed Herr Favre to 
descend at the door of his hotel, where 
boys were shrieking extra editions of the 
eve ning paper. 

“Now, good night, Mr. Farver,” said 
Sheridan, leaning from the car to shake 
hands with his guest. ‘Don’t forget 
I’m goin’ to come around and take you 
up to— Go on away, boy!” 

A newsboy had thrust himself almost 
between them, yelling, “Extry! Extry! 
Secon’ Extry. Extry, all about the hor- 
rable accident. Extry!” 

“Get out!” laughed Sheridan. ‘‘Who 
wants to read about accidents? Get 
out!” 

The boy moved away philosophically. 
“Extry! Extry!” he shrilled. “Three 
men killed! Extry! Millionaire killed! 
Two other men killed! Extry! Extry!” 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Farver.” Sheri- 
dan completed his interrupted farewells. 
“T’ll come by to take you up to our 
house for dinner. I'll be here for you 
about half-past five to-morrow after- 
noon. Hope you ‘njoyed the drive 
much as I have. Good night—good 


night!” He leaned back, speaking to the 

chauffeur. ‘“‘Now you can take me 

around to the Central City barber-shop, 

boy. I want to get a shave ’fore I go 
up home.’ 

“Extry! Extry!” screamed the news- 
boys, zigzagging among the crowds like 
bats in the dusk. “Extry! All about 
the horrable accident/ Extry!” It 
struck Sheridan that the papers sent out 
too many “Extras”; they printed “ Ex- 
tras” for all sorts of petty crimes and 
casualties. It was a mistake, he de- 
cided, critically. Crying ‘Wolf!’ toooften 
wouldn’t sell the goods; it was bad busi- 
ness. The papers would “make more 
in the long run,” he was sure, if they 
published an “Extra” only when some- 
thing of real importance happened. 

“Extry! All about the hor’ble ax’nt! 
Extry!” a boy bellowed under his nose, 
as he descended from the car. 

“Go on away!” said Sheridan, gruffly, 
though he smiled. He liked to see the 
youngsters working so noisily to get on 
in the world. 

But as he crossed the pavement to the 
brilliant glass doors of the barber-shop 
a second newsboy grasped the arm of 
the one who had thus cried his wares. 

“Say, Yallern,” said this second, 
hoarse with awe, ‘n’t chew know who 
that is?” 

“Who?” 

“Te’s Sheridan!” 

“Jeest!” cried the first, staring in- 
sanely. 

At about the same hour, four times a 
week — Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday—Sheridan stopped at this 
shop to beshaved bythe head barber. The 
barbers were negroes, he was their great 
man, and it was their habit to give him 
a “reception”: his entrance was always 
the signal for a flurry of jocular hospital- 
ity, followed by general excesses of brisk- 
ness and gaiety. But it was not so this 
evening. 

The shop was crowded. Copies of the 
“Extra” were being read by men wait- 
ing, and by men in the latter stages of 
treatment. “Extras” lay upon vacant 
seats and showed from the pockets of 
hanging coats. 

There was a loud chatter between the 
practitioners and their recumbent pa- 
tients, a vocal charivari which stopped 
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abruptly as Sheridan opened the door. 
His name seemed to fizz in the air like 
the last sputtering of a firework; the 
barbers stopped shaving and clipping; 
lathered men turned their prostrate 
heads to stare, and there was a moment 
of amazing silence in the shop. 

The head barber, nearest the door, 
stood like a barber in a tableau. His 
left hand held stretched, between thumb 
and forefinger, an elastic section of his 
helpless customer’s cheek, while his night 
hand hung poised above it, the razor 
motionless. He looked dazed. And 
then, roused from trance by the door’s 
closing, he accepted the fact of Sheri- 
dan’s presence. The barber remembered 
that there are no circumstances in life— 
or just after it—under which a man does 
not need to be shaved. 

He stepped forward, profoundly grave. 
“I be through with this man in the 
chair one minute, Mist’ Sheridan,” he 
said in a hushed voice. ‘‘ Yessuh.” And 
of a solemn negro youth who stood by, 
gazing stupidly, “You goin’ quit ? ” he 
demanded in a fierce undertone. ‘“‘ You 
goin’ take Mist’ Sheridan’s coat?” He 
sent an angry look round the shop; 
and the barbers, taking his meaning, 
averted their eyes and fell to work, the 
murmur of subdued conversation buzz- 
ing from chair to chair. 

“You sit down one minute, Mist’ 
Sheridan,” said the head barber, gently. 
“T fix nice chair fo’ you to wait in.” 

“Never mind,” said Sheridan. “Go 
on get through with your man.” 

“Yessuh.” And he went quickly back 
to his chair on tiptoe, followed by Sheri- 
dan’s puzzled gaze. 

Something had gone wrong in the 
shop, evidently. Sheridan did not know 
what to make of it. Ordinarily he would 
have shouted a hilarious demand for the 
meaning of the mystery, but an inexplic- 
able silence had been imposed upon him 
by the hush that fell upon his entrance, 
and by the odd look every man in the 
shop had bent upon him. 

Vaguely disquieted, he walked to 
one of the seats in the rear of the 
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shop, and looked up and down the two 
lines of barbers, catching quickly shift- 
ed, furtive glances here and there. He 
made this brief survey after wondering 
if one of the barbers had died suddenly 
that day, or the night before; but there 
was no vacancy in either line. 

The seat next to his was unoccupied, 
but some one had left a copy of the 
“Extra” there, and, frowning, he picked 
it up and glanced at it. The first of the 
swollen display lines had little meaning 
to him: 

Fatally Faulty. New Process Roof Collap- 
ses Carrying Capitalist to death with In- 
ventor. Seven Escape When Crash Comes. 
Death Claims— 

Thus far had he read when a thin hand 
fell upon the paper covering the print 
from his eyes, and, looking up, he saw 
Bibbs standing before him, pale and 
gentle, immeasurably compassionate. 

“T’ve come for you, father,” said 
Bibbs. “Here’s the boy with your 
coat and hat. Put them on and come 
home.” 

And even then Sheridan did not under- 
stand. So secure was he in the strength 
and bigness of everything that was his, 
he did not know what calamity had be- 
fallen him. But he was frightened. 

Without a word, he followed Bibbs 
heavily out through the still shop, but 
as they reached the pavement he stopped 
short and, grasping his son’s sleeve with 
shaking fingers, swung him round so that 
they stood face to face. 

“What—what—” His mouth could 
not do him the service he asked of it, he 
was so frightened. 

“Extry!” screamed a_ newsboy 
straight in his face. “ Young North Side 
millionaire insuntly killed! Extry!” 

““Not— Jim!” said Sheridan. 

Bibbs caught his father’s hand in his 
own. 

“And you come to tell me that?” 

Sheridan did not know what he said. 
But in those first words and in the first 
anguish of the big, stricken face, Bibbs 
understood the cry of accusation: 

“Why wasn’t it you?” 





























e ey ‘Se5h GOR HE house that bore the 
é Y a ‘ doctor’s sign bore also 
i evidence of the upright- 
ness of its builders, be- 
ay ing of that square-rigged 
"2 a variety so significant of 
© the Puritan character. 
r also te stihe dy as to its present inmates, 
their satisfaction with things as they had 
found them; for the house remained 
like many others of equal date in the 
town. ‘There was no separate entrance 
for patients; the black sign with its gold 
letters hung beside the front door. 
The doctor used to say that he wanted 
those who sought him to enter at once 
into the best room of his house; there 
was no wife to dispute the point with 
him, and Marna, his one child, accepted 
his wish as the dictum of High Heaven. 
She was in the garden—the doctor's 
Marna. Berries were ripe, orioles were 
singing to their nesting mates, passion- 
ate bees were thrusting their way to the 
honeyed hearts of the roses: love was in 
the air with every breath she drew; and 
a girl may await her lover in no place so 
sweet as an old garden in June. She 
was gathering roses—with youth’s ex- 
travagance taking only the perfect buds, 
leaving their older sisters to scatter their 
petals, unsought and disregarded, on the 
earth; and as she cut here and there a 
stem, now and again parting the branch- 
es because their very thorns would 
have clung to her, stooped over the 
burgeoning sprays to inhale their mes- 
sage of fragrance, yet was she ever lis- 
tening, inwardly trembling like some 
high-tuned string to the note that sets it 
vibrating. But as the rose blooms for 
the bee, yet curls its petals over its store 
of golden sweetness, so the girl, when 
she heard her lover’s quick step on the 
path beyond the hedge, became intent 
only upon her gardening. Indeed, she 
seemed to have forgotten that he was 
coming, so surprised was she when he 
spoke her name from the path beside her. 
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“Marna!” His voice lingered over 
the soft, sweet, feminine syllables. 

She turned, smiling, eyes opened wid: 
in mock amazement. 

“Dall! So early?” 

Then she laughed and bit her lip, be- 

cause there was that in his eyes which 
reminded her of yesterday’s surrender; 
and because he stepped quickly toward 
her and she suspected his intention of 
punishing her before the eyes of ever 
interested neighbor, to say nothing of 
old Eliza in the kitchen, who detested al! 
young men who came courting—becaus 
of that dangerous look on his face and 
her own guilty knowledge of what sh: 
deserved, she laughed, and cried, “ No, 
no! Not here—oh, Dall!” and led th« 
way to the side veranda, vine-screened, 
sacred to herself. 

On the uppermost step she paused, 
rose under the clambering roses, ied 
looked down into her lover’s upturned 
face, wistfully, questioningly; then, with 
a quick little indrawn breath, she¢ 
stepped back into the shadow, and in an 
instant he had all the sweet resisting 
warmth of her in his arms, kissing he 
hair, the smooth whiteness of her neck, 
her lips. But she released herself and 
looked up into his face, her hands ward- 
ing off his invasion. 

“Dall! I couldn’t wait! I told him 
myself!” 

“Why—that was all right, dear!”’ the 


young man said, smiling at her haste of 


confession. “‘Why not?” 
“You see—to-day is mother’s birth- 


day! We always make a special day of 


it, you know; and when | came down 

sal toned him waiting for me in the hall 
=a, I just couldn’t keep it from him a 
whole long day, Dall!” 

His arm was around her again, but 
protectingly, as if she were a beloved 
child. “Of course not!’’ he said again, 
and drew her down to the bench beside 
him. “Why should we?” 


“Oh, my poor roses!” she cried, stoop- 
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* But, 
Dall.” she went on, “it has not been one 
bit as | had always imagined, anyway! 

He smiled. “It hasn't?” 

“Not one bit! I used to dream of my 
lover coming on horseback, like a prince, 
and falling before me on his knees and 
raising my hand to his lips 

“Oh, I can do that!” the young man 
submitted. 

But she ignored the suggestion. ‘“‘ And 
| thought he would send a note to father 
isking for an interview, and then he 
would formally demand my hand in 
marriage and father would be so sur- 
prised! But he wasn’t!” 

“Well, we needn’t dispense with the 
interview, you know! It would be 
too bad to disappoint you 
altogether!” 

She turned to him, laugh- 
ing. “I am _ not disap- 
pointed! I very much pre- 
fer it the way it has really 
happened. Real things are 
always better than things 
you imagine, aren’t they?” 

A change passed over his 
face; first it looked startled, 
then pitiful, then a little 
shamed, perhaps, and set- 
tled—yet all in a fragment 
of time like the swift pass- 
ing of a shadow—into a pal- 
er, softened, deepened ten- 
derness. 

““May the God of power 
and mercy help me to make 
that true for you!” he said. 

His solemnity only 
brought he r another train of 
thought. ‘“‘Mother’s birth- 
day!” she said, pensively. 
“Father never forgets it. 
These roses are for the 
supper-table, to do her 
honor. We always have 
roses—she loved them so!” 

“Do you remember your 
mother?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “I 
was such a tiny thing when 

-we lost her.” 

Again his arm enfolded 
her. “It was hard for her, 
sweet, that she had to die 
and leave—you!”’ 
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[he girl was looking off across the gar- 
den toward the yellow glow of the set- 
ting sun. “But she did not leave me. 
Father has made her live for me. All 
my life long he has told me, ‘Your 
mother would have wanted this,’ or 
‘That would not have pleased your 
mother.’ It is what | have lived by; it 
has been my guiding star, as real as the 
star you can see over there in the blue— 
what she would have wished, what she 
would have told me, above all, what she 
“That is very beautiful,” he said. 
“Only this morning, when I woke up 
and remembered that it was her birth- 
day and knew | should find father wait- 
ing for me in the hall with a bunch of 
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roses—her flower it came to me that 
she would have wanted me to tell him, 
myself, abour—us. And when I had 
told him, the first thing he said was, 
‘How happy your mother would have 
been, Marna, with your new happiness 
fora gift !’ 

**And it has been just the same with 
him. Mother has been the polar star of 
his own course of life. When he has had 
to go out in the night, in the storm 
‘But would your mother have let an- 
other woman suffer?’ Or when he has 
given away more than he had to give 
without depriving himself—‘Ah, but 
think what your mother would have 
given, Marna!’ Oh, he has made her 
live for me, Dall, always, always, every 
day! Even his work in anesthesia has 
been for mother—‘Think how your 
mother would have loved to ease some 
of the pain of the world,’ he said to me 
when he was sure of the new gas.” 

**Then he has made her live for me, 
too, dear heart! If it had not been for 
the new gas, as you call it, I should 
never have come here. The light that 
he lit at her shrine brought this poor 
moth to your feet!” 


She touched his lips with her finger. 


*“Ah! You—a moth! You are a great 
man—father says you are! In the very 
beginning, before he knew that |—liked 
you, he said he was honored by your 
coming here to study his method!” 

** And now | am going to repay him by 
stealing away his best!”’ 

Before she could reply to that a man’s 
step was heard in the room within, a 
mi an s voice said from the doorway: 

“Stealing my best, eh? Are you, in- 
deed? Please remember that | have not 
yet given my consent, Dr. Harvey!” 

‘Father!’ the girl cried, springing up, 
and throwing herself upon him. 

He laughed, kissed her, and above her 
encircling arms looked at the younger 
man, holding out his hand and warmly 
clasping the other's. 

‘| understood that you—er—invaded 
my house for the purpose of investigat- 
ing my method of anesthesia,” he said. 
“I’m afraid you misled me, young man!” 

“Father!” Marna cried again, but 
laughed with the others. 

“Ts it all right, sir?” 


asked. 


the young man 
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The corners of the doctor’s eyes we 
marked by the little wrinkles of the m: 
who habitually smiles; now the litt 
wrinkles deepened. “By your own co: 
fession you have stolen from me!” | 
said. “And here you come aski: 
whether it’s ‘all right’!” 

The two men, hands clasped as in th 
giving of a pledge, were looking searc! 
ingly into each other’s faces, and | 
girl, blushing, suddenly abashed ; 
knowing herself the subject of unspok: 
question and answer, or else remembx 
ing her roses and her household care: 
passed within the door, closing it behind 
her. 

Both men looked toward the closed 
door, waiting a moment before speaking. 
Then the doctor said: 

“She is very young, Dallas—onl) 
nineteen. And she has dreams, and 
disillusion has never touched her.” 

It seemed to the younger man that the 
doctor spoke as one who has long ke pta 
jewel untarnished by the world, but at 
last faces the knowledge that he must 
surrender it to the untested keeping of 
another. 

Dallas Harvey spoke now in a note of 
deeper seriousness: 

“I know, sir,” he said. ‘‘ You would- 
n’t be willing to trust her with me if it 
needed words of mine to make you sur 
that I shall do my best to shield het 
from—disillusion—and other things.” 

The doctor nodded, and the othe: 
went on, hesitatingly. 

** She—she has been telling me—talk- 
ing to me—about—about her mother, 
sir. 

His voice expressed whatever his 
words left unspoken of sympathy and 
reverence. The doctor stood for a mo- 
ment motionless, in silence; then hx 
drew a cigar-case from his pocket and 
offered it to Harvey. When he had cut 
the end of a cigar he accepted a light 
from his more expeditious companion, 
and blew forth a long wisp of smoke. 

“Suppose we walk out into the gar- 
den,” he said. ‘There is something | 
shall have to tell you.” 

They walked together down the steps 
of Marna’s bower, along the graveled 
paths between the roses, until they had 
come to the uttermost limit of the ga: 
den. There the doctor turned. 
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*“Marna’s mother,” he said, “is not 
dead.” 

“T know,” said Harvey, in a low, 
moved tone that vibrated with sym- 
pathy. “She was telling me how you 
have made her mother live for her. It 
is the most beautiful thing I have ever 
known, sir. But on my soul I do be- 
lieve it would be the same with me if 
Marna—if Marna—which God forbid!” 

The doctor heard him through, and 
waited perceptibly before repeating, 
“*Marna’s mother—is not dead.” He 
spoke without emphasis, as if the fact 
alone were emphasis enough. “She is 
living.” 

He looked steadily at the younger 
man, the smoke from his cigar ascending 
straight from fingers that held it without 
trembling. His face was calm, almost 
expressionless; if his eyes seemed more 
deeply shadowed than usual, the other 
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was unaware of it. The doctor’s quietly 
spoken words had impressed the fact 
they stated more forcibly upon Harvey’s 
consciousness than if it had been written 
before him in letters of fire. The as- 
tounding information left him speechless. 

‘There is nothing you can ask which I 
will not answer,” said the doctor. ‘‘ You 
say you love Marna’’—he raised his 
hand at Harvey’s quick movement 
“‘and wish to marry her. I am con- 
vinced that you need have no fear of 
Marna’s inheriting — but it is impera- 
tive that you should know—about her 
mother.”’ 

“No, sir! I am content to believe 
what she does.” 

But the doctor shook his head. “You 
will have to know—to shield Marna.” 

*“Ah!”’ said the other, and with bent 
head watched the doctor w hile he spoke. 

** Marna was thirteen months old when 
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my wife left me.” He stated the fact 
baldly, as if he were spe aking of a train 
ora bad cold. “At the time | was furi- 
ously angry. I believe | was more angry 
because she went without the baby than 
because she went. We had not been ex- 
actly—happy. It’s no use going into 
that. I know now that it was more my 
fault than hers; | ought to have under- 
stood her needs, and | did not. We had 
believed ourselves very much in love at 
frst. It did not take long to discover 
that we were not. We had imagined our- 
selves made expressly for each other; we 
had not reckoned on a divergence of 
temperaments. We were poor, very 
poor; she had not counted on that when 
she married me. | could not give her the 
amusements she wanted nor buy her 
anything to take their place. And we 
lived in a big city where she knew no 
one. There was not even a woman to 
talk things over with when the baby was 
coming. Neither of us welcomed that 
prospect—and the little thing wailed 
pretty much all of her first year. No 
wonder! The child’s cries were a re- 
proach to the mother, who would not 
sacrifice her looks to the feeding of it. 
She used to spend hours out of the house 
rather than listen to those appealing 
cries. Well, | suppose she was hard; but 
I see now that it must have seemed im- 
possible to her—she must have felt that 
she needed all the comfort her beauty 
could give her. Nothing, apparently, 
could soften her. So—she went away. 
You never can explain a thing like that; 
you can only just state that it was so. 
“If things had been bad before, they 
were worse afterward. I had hung up 
my sign in an old-fashioned neighbor- 
hood; patients that had begun to come 
grew distrustful of a young doctor whose 
wife had left him. Between anger and 
discouragement | tried the usual meth- 
ods of inducing forgetfulness. I was too 
angry, too sore, to think. At that time I 
had not realized the child. I mean the 
paternal passion in me had not been 
aroused. But when she, Marna, was 
about a year and a half old, or a little 
more, she developed colitis — acute. 
Again, it was no wonder. 
“T had a good nurse—the woman we 
have now in the kitchen—Eliza. Burt no 
woman who is not a mother can keep go- 


ing for more than a certain number of 
consecutive hours. So I took « are of the 
baby at night—my professional interest 
was up by then. 

“She objected to her little crib, so we 
had her on a big four-poster bed that had 
been my mother’s. | used to lie on the 
edge of it, when I'd had a hard day, and 
snatch a nap or two. You know that age 
when a baby’s hair is beginning to curl 
up of itself, and the intelligence is reach- 
ing out at everything, and there are a 
few lisping words? One morning I woke 
up with her curls against my cheek, and 
her little arms around my neck. She 
was saying, over and over, in a funny 
little singsong—* Dad-dee! Dee-ah Dad- 
dee! ea 

The doctor paused, lifted his cigar, 
anda drew a deep breath of smoke. 

“Well! It was not the matter of a 
moment, an inspiration—I don’t know 
much about inspirations. But I came to 
an understanding with myself. I faced 
things—things that had been, things in 
myself, things in the future. Above all, 
I faced things in Marna’s future. I got 
in correspondence with my wife, and 
asked her to come back. She said she 
would never come back, wanted never to 
see either of us again; but I’ve always 
had an idea that she might change her 
mind as she grew older, or tired, or ill. | 
told her that she might come; but she 
never has. When I thought it all over, 
that really did seem the better way. 
You can do a good deal with your own 
soul, but you cannot force another’s. 
Yet there are certain things that every 
soul needs, has a right to, for its com- 
plete development. My wife thought she 
needed freedom—or, at any rate, what 
she thought at the time was freedom. 
But Marna—well, I believed that Marna 
had been deprived, partly by my fault, 
of a good deal that her soul was going to 
need. So—lI came up here, where I could 
make a new start, and—I’ve done what 
I could to make it up to her. I’ve- 
done what | could—to give her the 
mother—she ought to have had: the 
mother she needed.” 

*“You—you gave up your career, your 
chance in the city—to create for your 
child—for Marna—” The other man 
spoke in a choked voice, then stopped, 
and smote one hand within the other. 
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But the doctor only waved his hand 
again. 

“Oh, there are petter things than ca- 
reers, my boy,” he said, adding: “ But 
for that matter, if the stuff is in you, it 
has a way of cropping out, w herever you 
are. I guess there never was a ‘mute, 
inglorious Milton,’ if the whole truth be 
told.” 

[he younger man nodded. “That 
mav be true enough, sir,” he said. 
‘There’s your method of anesthesia! 
The genius that could work out such a 
thing as that could not be downed, and 
the world will acclaim it no matter 
where it comes from. But, just the 
same, it was a tremendous thing, your 
being willing to give up everything to 
create—what you have created, for 
Marna. That has been your real life- 
work, and the world will never know it. 
[lo create, to evolve, the ideal of a 
mother for a motherless girl—that is 
real creation, sir, just about the biggest 
thing there can be.” 

‘| should call it, rather, an effort at 
righting a wrong; the meeting, with an 
ideal, of a soul’s necessity for an ideal. 
She had a right to a mother; we all have 
a right to an ideal. Ideals are the flam- 
ing ramparts of the soul; their posses- 
sion is about the only rea/ defense any of 
us can have against—” 

But Marna had come running from the 
house toward them. 

“Father! Oh, fathe r, ” she cried, dis- 
tress in her voice, tears in her eyes, “they 
have just telephoned from the hospital 

they have got to operate—an emer- 
gency case—and they want you to come. 
Oh, father! It’s mother’s birthday, and 
supper’s all ready, and you’re always 
called away when there’s anything im- 
portant going on, and—oh, father!” 

Mechanically the doctor threw away 
his half-smoked cigar and looked at his 
watch, immediately all the professional. 
“Hal That septicemia case! I thought 
so! Better have done it by daylight. 
But still—” 

“Oh, father!” the girl cried, looking up 
into his face, her hands clasped around 
his arm the better to compel his atten- 
tion. “Father dear! Let one of the 
others give the new gas! It’s mother’s 
birthday, and there’s ice-cream, and | 
made it, and 
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Chey had moved swiftly along the lit- 
tle paths between the roses, and into the 
house. In the hall the doctor turned to 
put his arm around her. 

“Why, little girl!” he protested. 
“What would mother say?” Then he 
kissed her, and said to the younger doc- 
tor, “‘ Better come along, Harvey. Sure 
to be interesting complications.” 

Harvey touched the girl’s hand with 
his, looked into her eyes, sped silent 
message to her. 

She followed them to the door to wave, 
should Dallas look back. He returned 
the message, and she went into the house 
again, back to the rose-bedecked dining- 
room. 

\ word to old Eliza, one or two dishes 
removed from the table, a touch here and 
there, and the supper could very well 
await their return. Meanwhile there 
was plenty to dream of, to think of, to 
plan. Her face grew rosy as the dreams 
came—those dreams of a girl whose in- 
nocence is newly stirred by her lover’s 
touch into the instinct of the woman: 
dreams woven of wonder, and reverence, 
and an exquisite sense of yearning... . 

But suddenly her dreams retreated to 
their secret, inner hiding-place. A knock 
sounded upon the outer door—evidently 
the touch of some hand unfamiliar with 
the position of the office-bell. She passed 
into the hall, still smiling, opened it, 
stood there. 

“*l wish to see the doctor,” 
said. 

lhe words were heard every hour of 
the day at that door, yet Marna imme- 
diately recognized a different quality in 
their present saying. 

“He is not here now,” she replied. 
*Will you come in and wait for him?” 

The woman smiled, and stepped into 
the hall; Marna could observe what 
manner of woman she was. 

“Oh, Tl wait, all right,” she said. 

The woman’s eyes did not meet the 
girl’s; yet she knew, without caring, 
that Marna’s look was upon her, wonder- 
ingly, curiously. She had the bearing of 
one who holds herself somewhat superior 
to her immediate surroundings, though 
now she was a trifle nervous, even though 
the nervousness was observable only in 
the uplifted head, the quickly moving 
glance, in the manner of being on guard, 


a woman 
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as it were. She was handsome, too, not- 
withstanding the look of weariness on 
her face; and the girl’s knowledge of the 
world did not go far enough to disclose 


the methods by which a part, at least, of 


her good looks had‘been induced. But it 
would have taken more than Marna’s 
unaccustomedness to fail to recognize 
certain qualities in the other’s garments 

the veil of tawdry lace thrown back 
from the hat too heavily feathered, the 
dress of a satin that was too shiny, the 


cheapness of the shoes, the stockings of 


transparent silk. Marna’s glance dwelt 
on these details with that mingled won- 
der and curiosity of the sheltered woman 
toward the woman who is not. But the 
visitor's look did not meet the girl’s; in- 
stead, it moved everywhere else—around 
the hall, into the doctor’s study on che 
left, to the shadowy living-room on the 
right, past Marna to the flower-bedecked 
dining-room, still lighted by the festive 
candles of the delayed supper. 

“Ah! Pretty well fixed!” she said, as 
if to herself. 

Marna closed the front 
moved toward the study. 

“*Won’t you come in here and wait?” 
she asked. 

But the stranger, with a murmur 
that was unintelligible to Marna, walked 
down the hall, without haste, without 
the appearance of knowing that she was 
trespassing, and into the dining-room. 
Surprised, almost affronted, inwardly 
protesting at the invasion, the girl fol- 
low ed her. 

“He is having a party,” the woman 
said, half questioning, half asserting. 
Then, her look finding the masses of 
roses: “Ah!” she exclaimed. “Roses! 
How lovely lov ely!” 

She stooped across the expanse of ta- 
ble, between the candles, and bent over 
the bowl that Marna had last filed, 
touching the nodding flowers with lips 
and cheek and fingers, breathing deeply 
of their fragrance. 

When she turned again to Marna, as 
if looking for an answer to her question, 
some of the assertiveness of her earlier 
manner was gone; there was something 
new, something touched, moved, soft- 
ened in her face—or was it only in her 
eyes! 

Marna smiled. 


door and 
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she said. ‘‘It is mother’s birthday, an 
we always have roses.”’ 

The visitor stood looking at the gi! 

the scarcely awakened child-woman 
Marna was smiling at the flowers, happy 
secure, all unaware of the quick chang: 
that passed across the older woman’ 
face. Yet, if she had seen, she would nor 
have known them for surprise, distrust 
quick speculation, and again that earlie: 
look of being on the defensive. 

“The eighteenth of June,” the stran 
ger said, as if stating something she knev 
well. ‘Then she started, and asked, th: 
words coming out sharply, incisivel) 
“Who is your mother?” 

Marna’s smile passed from the flow 
ers to the guest. ‘‘ Why—just mother!’ 
she said. “‘We always remember hx 
birthday—and her wedding-day.” 

A quick, introspective look came int: 
the other woman's eyes, the look of on 
remembering something long forgotten 
“The eighteenth of June!’ she whis 
pered, and drew a sharp, gasping breath 
Then again she asked, in her impulsive 
manner, “Who are you? 

“1? Oh, I’m only the doctor’s Mar 
na,” the young girl said. 

The visitor bent nearer, more closely 
to look into the girl’s face. ‘Marna!’ 
she said; and repeated, in a tone of in 
credulous questioning, “Marna?” 

“Yes, Marna. It’s only a silly littk 
name, my baby way of saying Marian 
That was my mother’s name.” 

Again the woman bent closer, again 
her face changed; but this time it was as 
if all expression had been wiped from it 
by some invisible erasure. Peering at 
the girl, lips parted, pale, she stood 
motionless, speechless, until something 
of quickening alarm in Marna’s face 
warned her; then she turned and walked 
past the table to the fireplace. 

There was a long mirror across thx 

mantel; there were roses, too, and light- 
ed candles. She went close, put back 
her veil, bent the brim of her hat up- 
ward, looked at her own reflected face 
as if searching there. Then again she 
turned to Marna. 

*“*“Was’?” she repeated. 
er’s name ‘was’ Marian? 
say ‘was’?” 

She waved toward the lighted table, 
toward the birthday flowers. Marna’s 
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face was troubled; a bewildered look 
was deepening in her eyes. But she had 
been schooled to indulgence toward the 
vagaries of patients. 

Her tone was quiet; she chose her 
words at first carefully and slowly, until 
carried on by her emotion. “‘ Why,” she 
said, “‘mother is—is dead, you know. 
We lost her when | was a baby. But 
when you love people a very great deal 
they don’t really die—to you. If you 
love them, you keep them.” 

The woman laughed. “That is never 
your father’s theory,” she said. “He 
never taught you that!” 

Even Marna heard the bitterness in 
the tone. She stiffened a little, and 
looked at the stranger with widened 
eyes. “I found that out for myself,” 
she said. 

* Ah!” 

Marna’s eyes, on the other’s face, met 
no answering look. 





“Oh, you would not be surprised if 
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you knew,” she said. ‘Why, father’s 
love for my mother has been so great 
that there has never been a day, never 
through all the years, that he has not 
told me about her, made me know her, 
made me feel her, even. He has made 
me know her as well as if she were still 
here with us. My whole life has been 
governed by mother—by her wishes, by 
what she would have told me, what she 
would have wanted me to do,.to be, to 
learn, to think. Don’t you see?—father 
loved her so dearly that he could not let 
her die!” 

The bitterness, the incredulity, had 
left the woman’s voice; when she spoke 


now it was flat, toneless, like the voice of 


the instructed deaf-mute who produces 
sounds he cannot hear. 

“What else—has he told you?” she 
asked. 

The girl’s face was illumined by 
adoration of that ideal of motherhood 
which had been created for her. 
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wi She Was SO gor rd, so sweet and gentle, 
so kind, so tender and patient. ‘ Moth- 
ers are all patience,’ he has said, so many 
times; ‘you must learn patience, too, 
Marna!’ And if you could see father 
with little children—it is so wonderful! 
And there is never a woman, ill, who 
sends for him in vain at any time. 
Mother loved little children, he says, and 
she was a woman herself; so how can he 
fail women, how can he not be tender 
with little children? And she was good— 
my mother! I have prayed, every night 
of my life, that God would make me as 
good as my mother. Father taught me 
the words before they had any meaning 





“YOU WILL LET ME GIVE YOU THESE FLOWERS, WILL YOU NOT?” 


for me; but now I know. And beauti- 
ful—because everything that is beauti- 
ful is somehow like her. If it were not 
dark I would take you out into our gar- 
den and show you her roses. We always 
call them hers, because roses were her 
flowers.” 

The older woman sat leaning forward, 
with parted lips, staring at the girl, 
breathing heavily, white of face, white of 
lips. The silence was broken at last by 
her whisper: 

“Merciful God in heaven!” 

She spoke them not in prayer, not in 
blasphemy, far from idly. ‘They came, 
rather, as the expression of one who be- 
holds the face of the 
God of Mercy, and is 
trying to put into poor 
human words the won- 
cer and beauty of that 
which she sees. 

Marna quickly 
turned her head; and, 
as if unable to bear the 
girl’s look, the older 
woman sprang up and 
went once more to the 
mirror, to peer at her 
reflected image. When 
she turned again to 
Marna her face looked 
older than it had be- 
fore, older by those 
periods of time that 
may be marked by 
years or else by mo- 
ments of acute pain; 
all the defiance was 
gone from her manner. 

Although there was 
no least suggestion of 
appeal in the _ stran- 
ger’s face or bearing, 
yet Marna felt a sud- 
den impulse of pity 
toward her. 

‘*Won’t you sit 
down?” she said. “I 
—I am glad you are 
here. I am glad—to- 
night—to have a wom- 
an to talk to.” 

The other came slow- 
ly around the table to 
the place that had 
been laid for Harvey. 
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“Yes, sit there,” Marna said, smiling 
softly, her face suddenly rosy like an 
opening rose. “That is where my— 
where Dall—is to sit. This will be the 
first time we have had supper together 

in just this way—the three of us. 
Father thinks this would have been 
mother’s happiest birthday because of 
my—new happiness. I suppose that is 
the way with mothers. And do you 
know, | have always realized what a 
er must have been like, and what she 
would have wanted me to do; but now 

since last night—since Dall—now I 
know how she felt!” 

Marna was looking out of the open 
window; there was a brilliant planet in 
the southern sky, and the scent of roses 
and honeysuckle came in on the air of 
the soft June night. The older woman’s 
eves seemed to be shadowed by increas- 
ingly dark circles, but now her look did 
not waver from Marna’s face. 

“There is a big trunk up in the attic,” 
Marna went on. “It has some of moth- 
er’s things in it, and—a little bundle—of 

baby clothes. | think—mother must 
have made them—for me. This morn- 
ing I went up-stairs and opened the 
trunk and took out the little bundle. 
There was flannel—oh, so soft! I held 
it to my cheek, and it almost seemed as 
if the little baby—the baby that was I 

-were nestling there. I know mother 
must have held it so, in those days when 
she was — waiting. And some little 
dresses—oh, such tiny, tiny things!” she 
laughed, “such little sleeves, only big 
enough for a few of my fingers! It was 
almost as if I could see a baby’s dear 
little crumpled fist . 

The visitor had arisen and walked to 
the window, where she stood looking up 
at the evening sky. 

“And there was mother’s wedding- 
dress!’ Marna went on. “I’ve been 
thinking of my wedding-dress—mine! 
Oh, I do so hope I can make Dall care 
for me as father—cares for—mother!”’ 

The woman at the window turned and 
walked toward the door. “I am going,” 
she said, hoarsely. 

Marna sprang up, all compunction. 
“Oh, I have talked too much!” she 
cried. “TI have driven you away! Oh, 
won’t you wait for father?” 

“No,” said the other, “you have not 
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talked too much. But I shall not wait. 

Tell your father—tell him that I—that 

some one—came—not intending to leave 
’) 

— so soon. 

“Oh!” the girl cried, still protesting. 
“Then don’t leave—please! You must 
see father!” 

“Ah! You think your father is—very 
wonderful ?” 

“But he is! And a very great doc- 
tor!” 

“Well, if you happen to think of it, 
tell him, some day, that some of us learn 
to measure our own failure by others’ 
success.” ‘The stranger had drawn her 
veil over her face now. “And tell him— 
that—that I shall not come back.” 

Marna’s look was troubled, anxious, 
bewildered. “I don’t understand.” 

“No,” said the other, “you don’t un- 
derstand. But there are better things 
than understanding. Faith and trust 
and forbearance are better, and pity and 
forgiveness. And love.” 

“Oh yes, I know that. I know that 
very well! Love is the best thing in the 
world.” The girl repeated the words 
very seriously, even with solemnity, as 
if she were repeating a phrase of worship 
in the celebration of a sacrament. “But 
I wish you would wait for father!” 

The stranger smiled behind her veil. 
“Do you?” she asked, tenderly, as if 
she were speaking to a child. Then, re- 
turning to her earlier manner, “‘And 
there’s self-sacrifice. Don’t forget that 

Marna.” 

“Oh, I know,” said the girl. “Father 
has often spoken of that. It is one of the 
things mothers are made of—patience 
and love and self-sacrifice.’ 

The woman went out of the dining- 
room, soundlessly; but before she had 
reached the door Marna came up to her, 
her hands full of roses that she had taken 
from the table. 

“If you must go,” she said, “you will 
let me give you these flowers, will you 
not? She would have liked me to give 
them away—to you.” 

The stranger hesitated. 

“Oh, surely you will take them—will 
you not? Because, you know, it is my 
mother’s birthday!” 

The woman lifted their fragrant cool- 
ness to her face as she turned away. 
“Yes,” she said, “it is—her birthday.” 
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EQSSes OAN our capital at that 
pale © day we had rather the 
y \| social facts than the so- 
| *y cial forms. We were 
<i| invited to parties cere- 
;moniously enough, but 
8 we did not all find it 
necessary to answer whether we would 
come or not. Our hostess remained 
in doubt of us till we came or did not 
come; at least that was the case with 
young men; we never inquired whether 
it was so with young girls or not. If 
sometimes you wished to go with one 
of these, you found out as delicately as 
you could whether she was invited, 
and if she was you begged her to let 
you go with her, and arrived with 
her in one of the two-horse hacks which 
formed our cab service, and which I 
still see bulking in the far perspective of 
the State Street corner of the State 
House yard. If you had courage so high, 
or purse so full, you had sent the young 
lady a flower which she wore to the 
party — preferably a white camellia 
which the German florist, briefly known 
to our young world as Joe, allowed 
you to choose from the tree. Why 
preferably a white camellia I could not 
say after this lapse of time; perhaps be- 
cause its cold, odorless purity expressed 
the unimpassioned emotion which often 
inspired the gift and its acceptance. 
Bringing a young lady to a party 
might mean simply that you enjoyed 
the distinction of bringing her. Very 
likely she found her mother there when 
she came with you, unmindful, the one 
and the other, that there was such athing 
as the chaperonage of a more conscious 
world. The parties at the Columbus 
houses seem never to have been wanting 
in the elders whom our American society 
used to be accused of ignoring. They su- 
verabounded at the legislative receptions, 
bee even at the affairs which my sophis- 
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tication early distinguished from thes 
hospitalities there were mature peopl: 
enough, both married and unmarried, 
who, though they felt no charge con 
cerning their daughte rs or nieces, found 
it pleasant to remain till the young 
ladies were ready to be seen home by 
their self-chosen escorts. A youth who 
danced so little and so badly as I was 
rather often thrown upon these chari- 
table elders for his entertainment, and 
I cannot remember his ever failing of it. 
People—and by people I do not mean 
women only—read a good deal in that 
idyllic Columbus, and it was my greatest 
pleasure to talk with any one who would 
about the new books or the old. The 
old books were known mostly to that 
number of professional men—lawyers, 
doctors, and different scientists—which 
was disproportionately large in our pop- 
ulation; they were each cultivated in 
his own way, and some in mine, or the 
better part of it. The young and the 
younger women read the current fiction 
and poetry, at least enough to be asked 
whether they had seen this book or that; 
and there was a group of young men 
with whom I could share my sometimes 
aggressive interest in my favorite au- 
thors. I put the scale purposely low; 
but I think I could truthfully say that 
there was then no American community 
outside of such literary centers as we 
had which surpassed ours in the taste for 
literature. At the same time it must 
be confessed that it would be easy forsuch 
an intensely literary spirit as I was to 
deceive himself; and to think that he 
always found what he may have oftener 
brought. 

For a long time after the advent of 
our new journalism the kind of writing 
which we practised seemed to be the 
pleasure of good society, which did not 
object to such conscience as we put 
into our mocking. Some who possibly 
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trembled at our boldness darklingly 
comforted themselves for our persi- 
flage by the good cause in which it 
frisked. When a very daring thing 
came out in the afternoon, the young 
news editor in his round of calls could 
hear the praise of it from charming read- 
ers in the evening, or he might be 
stopped in the street next day and told 
how good it was by the fathers, or broth- 
ers, or brothers-in-law of those charm- 
ing readers. It was more like the prompt 
acclaim the drama enjoys than the slow 
recognition of literature; but I, at least, 
was always trying to make my writing 
literature, and after fifty-odd years it 
may perhaps be safely owned that I had 
mainly a literary interest in the political 
aspects and events which I treated. I 
truly felt the ethical quality of the slav- 
ery question, and I had genuine convic- 
tions about it, but for practical politics 
[ did not care; I wished only to under- 
stand enough of them to seize any chance 
for a shot at the other side which they 
might give. I had been in the midst of 
practical politics almost from my child- 
hood; through my whole youth the din 
of meetings, of rallies, of conventions 
had been in my ears; but I was never at 
a meeting, a rally, or a convention; I 
have never yet heard a political speech 
to the end. For a future novelist, a 
realist, that was a pity, but so it was. 
In that day of lingering intolerance, 
intolerance which can scarcely be im- 
agined in this day, and which scarcely 
stopped short of condemning the mild 
latitudinarianism of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table as infidelity, every one 
but a few outright atheists were more or 
less devout. In Columbus the different 
forms of Calvinism drew the most wor- 
shipers; our chief was constant with his 
family at the Episcopal service; but Reed 
was frankly outside of all ecclesiastical 
allegiance; and I,‘who believed myself 
of my father’s Swedenborgian faith, 
could make it my excuse for staying 
away from other churches, since there 
was none of mine. If I tried listening to 
a sermon, it was apt to end in my getting 
a suggestion from it for the construction 
or the reconstruction of some scene in my 
fiction orsome turnof phrase in my verse. 
It must rather have been a turn of 
phrase in my verse, for as yet fiction 
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was remote from me, and I thought prose 
fit mainly for every-day use in my news- 
paper work. I was already beginning to 
print my verses in such of the honored 
Eastern periodicals as would take them 
-usually for nothing. But I| will not 
dwell here upon the whirl of esthetical 
emotions in which I eddied round and 
round at that tumultuous period. I 
have elsewhere sufficiently told the story 
of my first formal venture in the little 
volume of verse which I united with 
my friend John J. Piatt in offering 
to the world. I may add here that 
it appeared just at Christmas-time in 
859, from the press of a_ hopeful 
young publisher in Columbus who was 
making his experiment in the unpromis- 
ing hour when no good thing was 
expected to come out of the West. 
We two were of the only four poets 
beyond the Alleghanies who had yet 
been accepted by The Atlantic, and 
our publisher had the courage to make 
our book very pretty in print and 
binding. It was so pretty that I am 
afraid some people liked it for its looks; 
one young lady said that I at least could 
have no trouble in choosing what Christ- 
mas present I should make my friends. 
She was that very beautiful girl whom 
it was the unanimous romance of our 
city to elect the most beautiful; but I re- 
jected her unprofessional suggestion with 
as much pride as if she had been plain. 
I gave my book to no one, in my haugh- 
ty aversion from even the shadow of 
advertising, and it might have been in 
deference to my feeling that nearly every 
one refrained from buying it. 

Not so many people in our town 
could have known me for my poetry 
as for my journalism, and I do not pre- 
tend that the sexes were equally divided 
in its recognition. I have intimated 
my fancy that with some men, men of 
affairs, men of the more serious callings, 
the face of the poet was saved by the 
mocking audacity of the paragrapher. 
If I could be so sharp, so hard, in my 
comment on the day’s events, I could 
not be so soft as I seemed in those 
rhymes where I studied the manner of 
Heine, the manner of Tennyson, and 
posed in this or that dramatized per- 
sonality, but was acceptable for qualities 
which recommend average men to one 
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another. Some of that sort made friends 
with me; some even who were of di- 
verse political thinking tolerated my 
mockeries of opinions which they sup- 
posed their principles. But neither my 
pleasure nor my pride was in_ such 
friendship. What | wished to do al- 
ways and evermore was to think and 
dream and talk literature and literature 
only. I held it a higher happiness 
to stop at a street corner with a con- 
genial young lawyer and enter upon a 
fond discussion of, say, De Quincey’s 
essays than to prove myself worthy 
the respect of any most eminent citizen 
who knew not De Quincey. But I 
held it far the highest happiness to call 
at some house where there were young 
ladies waiting and willing to be called 
upon, and to join them in asking and 
answering whether we had read this or 
that late novel or current serial. It is 
as if we did nothing then but read late 
novels and current serials, which it was 
essential for us to know one another’s 
minds upon down to the instant; other 
things might wait, but these concerns 
were pressing. 
Of course 


there were some houses 
where such problems were of more im- 


mediate and persistent interest than 
other houses. Such a house was the 
ever-dear house of the S. family, which 
made itself home any hour-of the day 
up to midnight for such youth as had 
been once adopted its sons. It was not 
only a literary house, it was even more 
a musical house, where there were both 
singing and playing, with interludes of 
laughter and joking in all forms of seem- 
ly mirth. I could no more sing or play 
than I could dance, but I was sometimes 
suffered by the kind-hearted hospital- 
ity to try singing; and | could talk with 
the best. So it was my more than con- 
tent in the lapse of the music to sit with 
the young aunt (she seemed so mature 
in her later twenties to me in my earliest) 
and exchange impressions of the books 
new and old that we had been reading. 
We frequenters of the house held her in 
that honor which is the best thing in 
the world for young men to feel for 
some gentle and cultivated woman; [| 
suppose she was a charming person 
apart from her literary opinions; but 
we did not think of her looks; we thought 
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of her wise and just words, her pure and 
clear mind. 

It was the high noon of Tennyson and 
George Eliot and Dickens and Charles 
Reade, whose books seemed following 
one another so rapidly. The Newcomes 
was passing as a serial through Harper’s 
MaGazingE, and we were reading that 
with perhaps more pleasure than all th: 
other novels and with the self-satisfac- 
tion in our pleasure which I have befor 
this argued was [hackeray’s most in- 
sidious effect with youth striving to 
spurn the world it longed for. We went 
about trying to think who in the story 
was like whom in life, and our kind 
hostess was reading it too and trying 
to think that too; but it was not well 
for her to say what she thought in the 
case of the handsomest, and for several 
reasons, really, the first among us. It 
appeared that she thought he was lik« 
Clive Newcome, and that we others were 
like those friends of his in the tale whom 
his nature was shown subordinating. 
She said something like this to some one, 
and when her saying came to us others 
we revolted in a body. No, we would 
not have that theory of our relation to 
the friend whom we too admired; and 
I do not know to what infuriate excess 
of not calling for a week we carried our 
resentment. I do not know how after 
the week, if it was so long, we began go- 
ing again; but I surmise it was through 
something said or done by that dear 
Miss A., which made it easy for he: 
sister to modify her wounding theory 
into a recognition of the proud equality 
which bound us friends together. 

We are all dead now, all save me and 
the youngest daughter of the house 
First of all, the father died, leaving 
me the memory of kindness which | 
do not know how to touch lest I mar 
the beauty of it. He was my physician 
as well as my friend, and saw me through 
the many maladies, real and unreal, of 
my ailing adolescence, but he would 
have no fee for curing me of eithe: 
my pains or fears. Often in those 
nights of singing and playing, of talking 
and joking, he would look in for a mo- 
ment between patients to witness rather 
than share our jollity; and when at last 
it came to my leaving Columbus, and 
going that far journey to Venice, whither 
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| seemed bound as on a journey to an- 
other planet, he asked me once into his 
little outside office by the State Street 
gate, and had me tell him what provi- 
sion | had made for the chances before 
me. I told him, and then whether he 
thought it not enough in that war-time, 
when the personal risks were doubled 
by the national risks, he said: “‘ Well, I 
am not a rich man, or the son of a rich 
man, but if you think you need some- 
thing more, I can let you have it.” [ 
had been keeping my misgivings to my- 
self, but now I owned them and bor- 
rowed the two hundred dollars which he 
seemed to have there with him, as if in 
expectation of my need. 

It may be that with the passage of 
time there began to be shadows in the 
picture otherwise too bright. It seems 
to me that in time the calls and balls 
ia. have begun to pall, and a subtle 
Weltschmerz to pierce the heart; but 
scarcely any sense of that remains. 
What is certain is that the shadow of in- 
credible civic disaster which was soon to 
fill the whole heaven still lurked below 
the horizon, or, if it showed itself there, 
took the form of retreating clouds which 
we had but to keep on laughing and 
dancing in order to smile altogether out 
of sight. The slavery question, which 
was not yet formidably a question of 
disunion, was with most of the older men 
a question of politics, though with men 
like Dr. S. it was a question of humanity, 
of morality; with the younger men it 
was a partisan question, a difference be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans; with 
me it was a question of emotions, of im- 
passioned convictions, and in my news- 
paper work a question of copy, of ma- 
terial for joking, for firing the Southern 
heart. It might be brought home to us 
in some enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, as in the case of the mother 
who killed her children in Cincinnati, 
rather than let them be taken back with 
her to Kentucky; and there was at first 
the horror of revolted humanity, and then 
the acquiescence of sickened patience. 
It was the law, it was the law; and the 
law was constitutional and must be 
obeyed till it was repealed. Looking 
back nowto that law-abiding submission, 
I can see that it was fine in its way, and I 
can see something pathetic in it as well 
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as in the attitude of our whole people, 
both South and North, confronted in that 
hopeless labyrinth, neither side quite 
meaning it or realizing it. 

We young men were mostly Republi- 
cans, but some of us were Democrats, 
and some of us were Southerners or de- 
rivatively Southern. I have said how 
little society with us was affected by 
New England, even in such a custom 
as Thanksgiving, and I may go a little 
further and say how it was characterized 
for good as well as for evil by the nearer 
South rather than the farthest East, but 
more for good than for evil. Many peo- 
ple of Southern origin among us had 
chosen a Northern home, because they 
would rather live in a Free State than a 
Slave State; they had not cast their 
sectional patriotism, but when it came 
to a question of which ideal should pre- 
vail, they preferred the Northern ideal. 
The younger generation of their blood 
were native Ohioans, and these were not 
distinguishable from the children of the 
New-Englanders and the Scotch-Irish 
Pennsylvanians by anything that I can 
remember. Our manners might have 
been simpler and freer than those of the 
East, but the American manners were 
then everywhere simple and free, and are 
so yet, I believe, among ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of our ninety-nine millions. It 
seems to me now that the manners in 
Cotumbus were very good, then, among 
the young people. One cannot say what 
change the over-muchness of subsequent 
money may have made in them, but 
one cannot believe the change, if any, is 
for the better. There seems to have 
been greater pecuniary equality than 
there is now; there was an evener sky- 
line, with scarcely a sky-scraping mill- 
ionaire breaking it anywhere. Within 
what was recognized as society there was 
as much social as pecuniary equality. 
Once I was told that I had been much 
distinguished in being asked to a cer- 
tain house; but I was not conscious of 
the difference noted to me; apparently 
one met the same people everywhere on 
that easily ascertained level above the 
people who worked for their living with 
their hands. That did not occur to me 
then, and only just occurs to me now, as 
something strange and sad; something 
that for ever belies our democracy, but 
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is so fast and deep-rooted in the con- 
ditions which our plutocracy has kept 
from our ancestral monarchies and aris- 
tocracies, and must keep so long as men 
live upon one another in the law of 
compe tition. 

In one house there was more singing 
and playing, and in another more read- 
ing and talking. All the young ladies 
were beautiful, with the supremacy of 
that young lady whom it was our poetry 
to hold so beautiful that no other might 
contest it. As I believe the use still is 
in the South, we called them Miss Lily, 
Miss Julia, Miss Sally, Miss Fanny, Miss 
Maggie, whether they were the older or 
the younger daughters of the family. 
We were always meeting them at parties, 
or, failing that, or including that, we 
went to call upon them at their houses. 
We called in the evening, and it was no 
strange thing for a young man to call 
every evening of the week, not at one 
house, but at three or four. How, in the 
swift sequence of parties, we managed 
so often to find the young ladies at 
home, remains one of the mysteries 
which age must leave youth to solve. 
Possibly in that sharply foreshortened 
perspective of the past the parties show 
of closer succession than they really 
were. 

At most of the houses we saw only 
the young ladies; it was they whom we 
asked for; but there were other houses 
where the mothers of the family received 
with the daughters, and at one of these 
my welcome was immediately of a kind- 
ness and always of a conscience which 
it touches me still to recall. I was taken 
at the best I meant as well as the best 
I was by the friend who was the ex- 
quisite spirit of that place, and made me 
at home init. My world had been very 
small, and it has never since been the 
greatest; but I think yet, as I divined 
then, that she was of a social genius 
which would have made her in any 
capital the leader she was in ours. Her 
house expressed her, so that when her 
home finally changed to another the new 
house obeyed the magic of her taste, and 
put on the semblance of the first, with a 
conservatory breathing through it the 
odor of her flowers and the murmur of 
the dove that lived among them—her- 
self a flower-like and bird-like presence, 








delicate, elegant, such as might have 
been fancied of some fine Old World 
condition in a New World version of it. 
She lived to rule socially in a community 
which attested its gentleness by its al- 
legiance to her until she was past eighty, 
but when I knew her first she was too 
young to be titularly accepted as thei: 
mother by her young stepdaughters 
who all called her cousin, in what must 
have been her own convention; but 
I suppose she liked to be not less than 
sovereign among her equals. With me 
she was the most candid of my friends; 
my literary journalism and later my 
literature may have been to her liking, 
but she never flattered me for them 
when too much praise had made me 
hungry for flattery. No young man 
such as I was then could have had 
a wiser and faithfuller friend, and | 
render her memory my tribute after so 
many years from a gratitude which 
cannot be spoken. What may have 
made her even anticipatively my friend 
was our common acceptance of the 
Swedenborgian philosophy. Long, long 
afterward, the last time | saw her, I spok« 
of it in these words, but she rejected them 
with scorn; it might be a pleasant fancy, 
she said, but a philosophy, no; and | 
perceived that she had come the way of 
that agnosticism which the whole culti- 
vated world had taken. Later still, | 
heard that she had gone back to our 
faith, which was perhaps more inherited 
than reasoned in both of us. What | 
am sure of is that it was then a bond 
and that she was conscientiously true 
to this bond of a common spiritual tra- 
dition when, upon some public recog- 
nition of my work, she reminded me 
how according to Swedenborg every best 
thing we said or did was by an influx 
from the divine. I submitted outward- 
ly, but inwardly I rebelled; not that 
my conceit of the things I did was so 
very great; I always meant to do much 
better things; in fact, I still have my 
masterpiece before me; but poor things 
as they were, I wished to feel them 
wholly mine. 

For a like reason I quite as altogeth- 
er though still modestly, refused a theory 
of my old friend, Moncure D. Conway. 
He was then a young Unitarian minister, 
preaching at Cincinnati an ever-widening 
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liberalism in religion, and _publish- 
ing a slight monthly magazine named 
after The Dial of Emerson at Concord, 
and too carefully studied from it. For 
this dilute avatar of that transcendental 
messenger he had asked me for contri- 
butions, and so a friendship, which 
lasted throughout our lives, sprang up 
between us. But when he once came to 
Columbus and came to lunch with me, 
he quite took my appetite away by 
maintaining a theory that the West 
was to live its literature, especially its 
poetry, f rather than write it, the East 
being still in that darkling period when 
it could not live its poetry. I do not 
remember the reasoning by which he 
supported this doctrine, but proofs as 
of holy writ would not have persuaded 
me of it as far as | myself was con- 
cerned. My affair was to write poet- 
ry, let who would live it, and to make 
myself known by both the quality and 
quantity of my poetry. It is not clear 
to me how I avowed my position with- 
out immodesty, but somehow I avowed 
it, and so finally that Conway was very 
willing to carry away with him for his 
Dial a piece of rhyme which I had last 
made. He could the more willingly do 
this because the Dial was one of those 
periodicals, commoner then than now, 
that paid rather in glory than money; 
in fact, it never paid anything in money, 
so that I doubly defeated him: I was 
not only not living my poetry, I was not 
even living by it. 

Journalism was not my ideal, but it 
was my passion, and I was passionately a 
journalist well after | became an author. 
I tried to make my newspaper work 
literary, to give it form and distinction, 
and it seems to me that I did not al- 
ways try in vain, but I had also the in- 
stinct of actuality, of making my poet- 
ry speak for its time and place. For 
the most part, I made it speak for the 
times and places I had read of; but 
while Lowell was keeping my Heinesque 
verses among the Atlantic MSS. until 
he could make sure that they were not 
translations from Heine, I was working 
at a piece of realism which, when he 
printed it in the magazine, our exchange 
newspapers lavishly reprinted. In that 
simple time the copyright law hung 
loosely upon the journalistic conscious- 
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ness, and it was thought a friendly thing 
to reproduce whatever pleased the edi- 
torial fancy in the periodicals which 
would now frowningly forbid it, but 
with less wisdom than they then al- 
lowed it, as I think. At any rate, as 
its author, the prevalence of “The 
Pilot’s Story” in our exchanges gave 
me a joy which I tried to hide from my- 
self and from my senior in the next 
room; and I bore heroically the hurt 
I felt when some of the country papers, 
because of the scantiness of their fonts 
of type, printed my long, overrunning 
hexameters as prose. | had studied 
the verse not in Longfellow alone, but 
in Kingsley’s “‘Andromeda” and Goe- 
the’s ““Hermann und Dorothea,” but 
my story I had taken from a_ poten- 
tiality of our own life, and in the tragedy 
of the slave girl whose master gambles 
her away at monte on a Mississippi 
steamboat, and who flings herself into 
the river, I was at home with scene and 
circumstance. The popularity of the 
piece had its pains as well as pleasures, 
but the sharpest anguish I suffered was 
from an elocutionist who was proposing 
to recite it on the platform, and who 
came to me with it, to have me hear 
him read i He did not give it with 
the music of my inner sense, but | 
praised him as well as I could till he 
came to the point where the slave girl 
accuses her master with the cry of 
“Sold me! Sold me! Sold! And you 
romised to give me my freedom!” when 
. said, “‘And here I think I will intro- 
duce a shriek.” “A shriek?” I faltered. 
“Yes. Don’t you think it would fill the 
suspense that comes at the last word 
‘Sold!’? Something like this,” and he 
gave a cry that made my blood run 
cold, not from the sensibility of the 
auditor, but the agony of the author. 
“Oh no!” I implored him, and he really 
seemed to imagine my suffering. He 
promised to spare me, but whether he 
had the self-denial to keep his word I 
never had the courage to inquire. 

I was glad of the pay which the 4i/an- 
tic gave me, but the pay was nothing to 
the glory; and with the letter which 
Lowell wrote me about it in the pocket 
next my heart, and felt for, to make 
sure of its presence, every night and 
morning and throughout the day, I 
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was of the potentiality of immeasur- 
able success. I should have been glad 
of making more money, for there were 
certain things | wished to do for those 
at home which I could not do on my 
salary of ten dollars a week, already be- 
ginning to be fitfully paid. Once ‘1 
had not the money for the white gloves 
which it seems I expected myself to wear 
in compliance with usage at a certain 
party; and there were always questions 
of clothes. But with men such ques- 
tions were not very pressing in our cap- 
ital. The women dressed beautifully, 
to my fond young taste; they wore Span- 
ish hats with drooping feathers in them, 
they floated in airy hoops, and were 
as silken balloons sailing in the streets 
where the men were apt to go in unblacked 
boots and sloven coats and trousers. The 
West has, of course, brushed up since, 
but in that easy-going era the Western 
man did not trouble himself much about 
his clothes. 

Whether the currency of ‘‘ The Pilot’s 
Story” and the Atlantic publication of 
my Heinesque poems added to my rep- 
utation in our city I could not say. 
It was the belief of my senior on the 
newspaper that our local recognition 
was enervating, but naturally I could not 
agree with a man of his greater age and 
experience, and it is still a doubt with 
me whether recognition hurts when one 
has done one’s best. I cannot recall 
that I ever tried to provoke this recog- 
nition; I hope not; but certainly I 
worked for it and hoped for it. I doubt 
if any like experiment was ever received 
with more generous favor than ours by 
a community which | had reasons for 
knowing was intelligent if not critical. 
The Journal, if | may say it without 
boasting, was always good society, but 
after a while and inevitably it became 
an old story, or at least an older story 
than it was at first, though it never 
quite ceased to be good society. There 
remained the literary interest, the esthet- 
ic interest for me, after the journalistic 
interest had waned; there was always 
the occasion, or the occasion could al- 
ways be made. 

Perhaps I sacrifice myself in vain by 
my effort to impart the sense of that 
past which faded so long ago; perhaps 
some readers will hold me cheap for the 
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fondness with which I recur to it and 
linger in it. Very well, but I beliey: 
that | prize its memories because they 


seem so innocent and sweet, so full of 


honor and worship for the girlhood and 
womanhood which consecrate it in m\ 
remembrance. I have the feeling of 
something like treason to the men | 
knew in that time, when I own that 
preferred the society of women to theirs, 
but I console myself with the reflection 
that they would probably have said th: 
same as to mine. Our companionship 
could hardly have chosen itself more to 
my liking. It was mainly of law-stu- 
dents, but there was here and there on 
engaged in business, who was of a lik« 
joking and laughing with the rest. W< 
lived together in a bravely picturesqu 
edifice, Gothic and Tudor, which had 
been meant for a medical college, and 
had begun so, and then from some finan- 
cial infirmity lapsed to a boarding-hous: 
for such young men as I knew, though 
we were not without the presence of a 
young married pair, now and then, and 
even a young lady, a teacher or the like. 
For such moneyed youth as could 
ford to pay three dollars and a half a 
week for their board, the board was 
superabundant, in the variety of th 
simple American kitchen of those days 
and the lodging was entirely comfort- 
able, if you liked your room-mat: 
Mine was a poet, even more actual thar 
myself, though not meaning so much a 
I to be always a poet; he was reading 
law, and he meant to practise it, but 
he had contributed three poems to the 
Atlantic Monthly before any of mine ha 
been printed there. I cannot make out 
that this was a cause of bitterness with 
me, though his work was good enough 
to be cause of bitterness. Perhaps | 
was not jealous because | felt that it 
would be useless; I was not even jealous 
of him for being so largely in society 
before I was. Later, when we came in 
from our evening calls, we sometimes 
read to each other, out of what book 
I could not say now, but probably som: 
et’s; certainly not our own verse; 
o was too wise for that, and I| too 
shy. Sometime in my middle years 
at Columbus he left us to begin his 
law practice farther West; and in notic- 
ing his departure, as a friendly journal- 
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ist should, I obeyed his wish not to speak 
of him as a poet; that, he said, would 
injure him with his new public. Whether 
it would or not I am not sure; the West- 
erm community is sometimes curiously 
romantic, and does not undervalue a 

man for being out of the common in 
that way; and Thomas Fullerton was dis- 
tinctly out of the common in that way. 

What really happened with him was 
that, being of a missionary family and 
of a clerical tradition, he left the law, 

in no great time, and studied divinity. 

It was a whole generation afterwards 
before I saw him again; he had fol- 
lowed me with generous remembrance 
and just criticism of my fiction; and 
now he made me a sort of profes- 
sional reproach for dealing in my nov- 
els (notably in 4 Modern Instance) with 
ethical questions best left to the church, 
he thought. I thought he was wrong, 
but I am not sure that I so strenuously 
think so now; fiction has to tell a tale as 
well as evolve amoral, and either the char- 
acter or the principle may suffer in that 
adjustment which life alone can more 
perfectly manage. I do not say ideally 
manage, for many of the adjustments 
of life seem to me cruel and mistaken. If 
it is in these cases that religion can best 
intervene, | suppose my old room-mate 
was right; at any rate, he knows now bet- 
ter than I, for he is where there is no man- 
ner of doubt, and I am still where there 
is every manner of doubt. 

I believe, in the clerical foreshadowing 
of his future he was never of those wild- 
er moments of your young compan- 
ionship, when we roamed the night 
under the summer moon, or when we 
forgathered around the table in a booth 
at Ambos’s restaurant, and over a spirit- 
lamp stewed the oysters larger and more 
luscious than any now to be found in 
the sea; or when in the quarter-hours 
of digestion which we allowed ourselves 
after our one-o’clock dinner, we stretch- 
ed ourselves on the grass before the col- 
lege, and laughed the time away at any- 
thing which pretended itself a ga 
We were Republicans, more radical « 
less, as nearly all the people we ince 
were. There were two young men 
who were not, but they were not of 
our companionship, though we met 
them at the houses we frequented, and 
Vout. CXXIX.—No. 773.—93 
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did not think the worse of them for 
being Democrats. In fact, there was 
no political rancor outside of the news- 
papers, and that was tempered with 
jocosity. Slavery had been, since the 
beginning of the nation, the heritage of 
the States from the Colonies, and it had 
been accepted as part of the order or 
disorder of things. We supposed that 
sometime, somehow, we should be rid 
of it, but we were not sanguine that it 
would be soon. Once talking of it with a 
cool-headed, philosophical young Scotch 
bank-clerk, we conjectured that it would 
not disappear in less than two hundred 
years from that year of 1859. We were 
not very precise; a little more; a little 
less; but about two hundred years, we 
thought; and though we felt it a long 
time to wait, we made up our minds to 
wait. He was going back to Edinburgh 
soon; and with so many things of press- 
ing interest, the daily cares, the daily 
pleasures, the new books, the singing 
and laughing and talking in the pleas- 
ant houses, one could leave the question 
of slavery in abeyance. There had been 
as many warnings of calamity to come 
as ever a people had, yet when the bolt 
burst from the stormy sky and fell at 
Harper’s Ferry we were as utterly 
amazed as if it had fallen from a 
heaven all blue. 

Only those who lived in that time can 
know the feeling which filled the hearts 
of those who beheld in John Brown the 
agent of the divine purpose of destroy- 
ing slavery. Men are no longer so sure 
of God’s hand in their affairs as they 
once were, but I think we are surer that 
He does not authorize evil that good 
may come, and that we can well believe 
the murders which Brown did as an act 
of war in Kansas had not His sanction. 
In the mad skurry which followed the 
incident of Harper’s Ferry, many things 
were easily shufled out of sight. Prob- 
ably very few of those who applauded 
or palliated Brown’s attempt knew that 
he had taken men from their wives and 
children and made his partisans chop 
them down that their death might strike 
terror into the pro-slavery invaders, 
while he forbore from some strange 
policy to slaughter them with his own 
hand. His record was not searched to 
this dreadful fact in my knowledge, 
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either by the Democrats who tried to 
inculpate the Republicans for his in- 
vasion of Virginia, or by the Republi- 
cans who more or less disowned him. 
What his best friends could say, and 
what most of them believed, was that 
he had been maddened by the murder 
of his sons in Kansas, and that his 
insane attempt was traceable to the 
wrongs he had suffered. His own calm 
and dignity as he lay wounded and cap- 
tive. in the engine-house at Harper’s 
Ferry, where the volunteer counsel for 
the prosecution flocked upon him from 
every quarter, and questioned him and 
cross-questioned him, did the rest, and 
a sort of cult grew up in which he was 
venerated before his death. I myself 
was of that cult, as certain fervent verses 
would testify, if I here refused to do so. 
They were not such very bad verses, as 
verses, though they were technically 
faulty in places, but in the light which 
Mr. Villard’s history of John Brown has 
cast upon that lurid passage of his life 
I perceive that they were mistaken. He 
was not bloodier than most heroes, but 
he was not a martyr, except as he was 
willing to sacrifce himself along with 
others for a holy cause, and he was a 
saint only of the Old Testament sort of 
Samuel who hewed Agag in pieces be- 
fore the Lord. But from first to last he 
was of the inevitable, and the Virgin- 
ians could no more have saved them- 
selves from putting him to death than 
he could have saved himself from ven- 
turing his life to free their slaves. The 
South has enough crimes against the ne- 
groes to answer for in the past and in the 
present; but we cannot blame it wholly 
for the fate of the slave’s champion; 
he was of the make of its own sons in 
his appeal to violence, and apparently 
it understood him better than the North. 
There was then no evil too great for us 
to think of the Virginians, and yet 
after they could free him from the 
politicians, mainly Northern, who in- 
fested him in the first days of his cap- 
tivity, to make political capital or news- 
paper copy out of him, the Virginians 
tried him fairly, as those unfair things 
called trials go; and they remained with 
a sort of respect for him which probably 
puzzled them. 

While I have been saying this I have 


been trying to think how much or litt], 
our own community was shaken by an 
event that shows so tremendous in th: 
retrospect, and it seems to me little rathe; 
than much. People knew the event wa 
tremendous, but so had the battles 
Kansas been, and so had the murderous 
attack on Sumner in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and so had the arrests and rescu 
of the fugitive slaves. They were of th: 
same texture, the same web which fat: 
was weaving about us and holding u: 
faster, hour by hour and day by day, 
while we felt ourselves as free as ever. 
There must have been talk pretty con- 
stant at first, but dying away without 
having really been violent talk among 
those who differed most about it. What 
I think is that mest people were per- 
haps bewildered, and that waiting in 
their daze they did not say so much as 
people would now imagine their saying. 
Or it may be that my memory of the 
effect is a blur of so many impressions 
that it is impossible to detach any from 
the mass; but I do not think this prob- 
able. The fact probably is that peopl: 
did not realize what had happened, be- 
cause they could not, because their long 
experience of enmity between the South 
and North had dulled them too much 
for a true sense of what had happened. 
The young English poet, Richard 
Realf, who had grotesquely been Secre- 
tary of State in the republic Brown had 
dreamed out, had passed from Can- 
ada with his Department before th: 
incident at Harper’s Ferry, and was in 
Texas at the time of it and of the im- 
mediately ensuing events. What af- 
fair of state brought him to Columbus, 
after the death of his leader and com- 
rades, I did not understand, and | can- 
not understand yet how he could safely 
be there within easy reach of a United 
States marshal, but he was no doubt 
much safer than in Texas, and h« 
stayed some days, mainly talking with 
me, about himself as a poet rather 
than as a secretary of state. He in- 
terested me, indeed, much more as a 
poet, for I already knew him as the 
author of some Kansas war lyrics, which 
I do not suppose I should admire so much 
now as I did then. He was a charming 
youth, perhaps my senior by two years, 
and so about twenty-four, gentle man- 
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nered, sweet voiced, well dressed, and 
girlishly beautiful. I knew, as he was 
prompt and willing to tell me _ again, 
that he had been a protégé of Lady 
Byron’s, and that while in her house 
he had fallen in love with a young kins- 
woman of hers, and so was forced to 
leave it, for with all his gifts he was only 
the son of an agricultural laborer. Yet 
Lady Byron seemed to have remained 
fond of him; she had helped him to 
publish a volume of verse which he had 
called Guesses at the Beautiful (I envied 
him the title), and at parting she had 
given him a watch for a keepsake, and 
monev to bring him to America. He 
showed me the watch, and I dare say 
the volume of poems, but I am not sure 
as to this, and I vouch for no particular 
of his story, which may very well have 
been wholly true. In the long walks 
and long talks we had together, when 
he cared more to speak of his literary 
than his military hfe, | cannot make 
out that he expected to help further in 
any attack upon the South. Apparent- 
ly he shared the bewilderment which 
every one was in, but he did not seem 
to be anxious for himself as part of 
the scheme that had so bloodily failed. 

Realf’s brief stay in Columbus may 
have been in that time of abeyance be- 
tween Brown’s capture and his death; 
but it must have been after the hanging 
at Charlestown that one night I formed 
a particle of the crowd which seemed to 
fill the State House yard on its western 
front, listening dimly to the man whose 
figure was a Elur against the pale stone. 
I knew that this man was the Abraham 
Lincoln who had met Douglas in the 
famous debates, and who was now on his 
way home to Illinois from his recogni- 
tion in the East as a man of national 
importance. I could not well hear what 
he said, and I did not stay long; if I 
had heard perfectly, | might not, with 
my small pleasure in public speaking, 
have stayed long; and of that incident, 
and of the man whom history had al- 
ready taken into her keeping, and trag- 
edy was waiting to devote to eternal re- 
membrance, I have only the sense of his 
hgure against the pale stone, and the 
black crowd spread before him. Later 
I had a fuller sense of his historic 
quality, but still imperfect, when he stood 
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on the great stairway within the State 
House and received the never-ending 
crowd which pushed upward, man and 
woman after man and woman, and took 
his hand, and tried to say something as 
fit as it vas fond. That would have 
been when he was on the journey, which 
became a flight, to his inauguration as 
President at Washington. He had been 
elected President, and the North felt 
safe in his wise keeping, though the dan- 
gers that threatened the nation had only 
gathered denser upon it, and the strange 
anomaly which called itself the govern- 
ment had been constantly betraying it- 
self to the treason within it and without. 
The people, who pushed upward to 
seize the huge hand held out to every 
one, looked mostly like country folk 
such as he had been of, and the best of 
him always was, and I could hear their 
hoarse or cracked voices as they hailed 
him, oftenest in affectionate joking, 
sometimes in fervent blessing, but for 
anything I could make out he answered 
nothing. He stood passive, submissive, 
with the harsh lines of his lower face 
set immovably, and his thick-lashed 
eyes sad above them, while he took the 
hands raised to him one after another, no 
end, and shook them wearily. 

It was a warm day of late February or 
earliest March, when the summer comes 
up to southern Ohio before its time, and 
brings the birds with it for the delu- 
sion of a week or a fortnight; and as we 
walked out, my companion and I, we 
left a sweltering crowd within the State 
House, and, straying slowly homeward, 
suffered under a sun as hot as June’s. 
I do not say July’s sun or August’s 
because I wish my reader to believe me, 
and any one who has known the July 
or August, or the September, even, of 
southern Ohio has known something 
worse than tropical heat, if travelers 
tell the truth of the tropics, and no 
one could believe me if I said such heat 
ever came in February or March. There 
were whole fortnights of unbroken sum- 
mer heat in Columbus, when the night 
scarcely brought relief from the day, 
and the swarming fly ceded only to the 
swarming mosquito. ' Few people, even 
of those who might have gone, went 
away; none went away for the season, 
as the use is now, though it is still much 
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more the use in the East than in the 
West. There were excursions, to the 
Northern lakes or to Niagara and down 
the St. Lawrence; there were even brief 
intervals of resort to Cape May; but 
the custom was for people to stay at 
home; to wear the thinnest clothes, and 
drink cooling drinks, and use fans, and 
try to sleep under mosquito bars, after 
sitting out on the front steps. That 
was where calls were oftenest paid and 
received, and as long as one was young 
the talk did not languish, though how one 
did when one was old—that is, thirty or 
forty, or along there—we who were young 
could not have imagined. There was 
no sea or any great water to send its 
cooling breath over the land which 
stretched from the Ohio River to Lake 
Erie with scarcely a heave of its vast 
level. We had not even the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we were suffering 
from a heat-wave; the notion had not 
been invented by a quarter of a century 
yet; we suffered ignorantly on and on, 
and did not intermit our occupations or 
our pleasures; some of us did not even 
carry umbrellas against the sun; these 
we reserved for the rain which could 
alone save us, for a few hours in a sud- 
den dash, or for a day in the storm that 
washed the air clean of its heat. 

The deluging which our streets got 
from these tempests was the only clean- 
ing which I recollect ever seeing them 
given. There was indeed a chain-gang 
which intermittently hoed about in the 
gutters, but could not be said to clean 
them, while it remained the opprobri- 
um of our civilization. It was made 
up mostly of negroes, but there were 
some drink-sodden whites who dragged a 
lengthening chain over the dust, or hung 
the heavy ball which each wore over 
the hollows of their arms when urged 
to more rapid movement. Once I saw, 
with a peculiar sense of our common 
infamy in the sight, a quite well-dressed 
young man shackled with the rest, and 
hiding his face as best he could with 
eyes fastened on the ground as he 
scraped it. Somehow it was told me 
he had been unjustly sentenced and 
the vision of his tragedy remains with 
me yet. 

Municipal hygiene was then in its in- 
fantile, if not in its embryonic stage, 
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and if there was any system of drain 
age in Columbus, it must have been sur- 
face drainage, such as | saw in Balti- 
more twenty-five years later. Afte: 
the rain the sun would begin again it 
daily round from east to west in a cloud- 
less sky, where by night the moon seem- 
ed to reflect its heat as well as its light 
I had become accustomed to the mor: 
temperate climate of the Lake Shore. 
and I felt the heat as something lik. 
a personal injury, but not the les 
| kept at work like the rest. Ther: 
had begun to be tremors of insecurit) 
in my position, such as came from th: 
bookkeeper’s difficulty in sometimes find- 
ing the money for my weekly wage, whic! 
might well have alarmed me for the con- 
tinued working of the economic machin« 
It appeared that our newspaper had 
not been re-established upon a foun- 
dation so firm but that it needed 
new capital to prop it, after something 
over a year, and then a business chang: 
took place which left me out. I was 
not altogether sorry, for about the same 
time my senior resigned and went t 
Cincinnati to cast in his fortunes as 
both owner and editor with another pa- 
per. Without him, though I should have 
fearlessly undertaken the entire conduct 
of our journal, I should not have felt 
so much at home in it; for I did not 
know then, as I have learned long since, 
that a strong writer, when he leaves a 
newspaper, leaves a subtle force behind 
him which keeps him indefinitely pres- 
ent init. Yet there was no question of 
my staying, and though my chief’s wish 
to have me stay almost made it seem 
as if I were staying, I had to go, and | 
had to leave him my debtor. I hasten 
to say that his debt was fully paid 
in no very long time, and that the 
payment became the basis of a new 
engagement with him. 

It seems that the world was man- 
aged much less on a cash basis in those 
days than in these; people did not ex- 
pect to be paid their money as soon as 
they had earned it; the economic ma- 
chine creaked and wobbled oftener, and 
had to be sprinkled with cool patience 
when the joints worked dry of oil. But 
to my great joy I was now invited 
to become professional reader for the 
young publisher who had issued the 
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Poems of Two Friends, and: who, ap- though even now I am not sure I was 
parently inspired by the signal failure wholly wrong, for | might not have 
of that book, imagined establishing a been equal to that chance; | might very 
general publishing business in our capi-_ well not have seemed to the man whom 
tal. He followed it with several very I would not go to ask of his life at all the 
creditable books, and he seems to _ personto report himto the world evenina 
have had the offer of many more man- campaign Life. What we did was to com- 
uscripts than he could handle. But mission a young law student of those | 
our bravest venture was a book which knew—it was Mr. J. Q. Howard, after- 
he had fancied doing, and had fancied wards one of the owners and editors of 
my writing. his was the “Life and the State Jowrnal—to go to Springfield 
Speeches of Abraham Lincoln,” printed and get the material for me. When 
in the same volume with the “Life he brought it back, a sheaf of very 
and Seuuehaie of Hannibal Hamlin,” admirable notes, but by no means 
who was nominated with him on the great in quantity, I felt the charm 
presidential ticket at the Republican of the material, the wild poetry; | 
convention in 1860. It was the idea of was at home with it, for 1 had known 
my friend, the very just and reasonable the belated backwoods of a certain 
idea, that I should go to Springfield, region in Ohio; and I wrote the little 
Illinois, and gather the material for the book with none of the reluctance | 
work from Lincoln himself, and from felt from studying its sources. I will 
his friends and neighbors. But this not pretend that I had any prescience 
part of the project was distasteful to of the greatness, the tragical immor- 
me, was impossible; I felt that there tality, that underlay the few simple, 
was nothing of the interviewer in me, mostly humble, facts brought to my 
at a time when the interviewer was not hand. Those who see that unique 
yet known even to himself by name. historic figure in the retrospect will 
Not the most prophetic soul of the easily blame my youthful _ blindness, 
time, not the wisest observer of events, but those who remember his life before 


could have divined my loss; and I he overtopped all the history of his time 
was no seer. I would not go, and I _ will not be so ready to censure me for 


missed the greatest chance of my life, my want of forecast. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Ghosts 
BY SCUDDER MIDDLETON 


S ie ghosts of the spring are haunting autumn— 
The sighing wind and the sobbing rain; 
I hear them come in the dusk and mutter, 
Searching the land for their loves again— 
For the pale new rose and the green vine twining, 
For the beautiful grass and the singing grain; 
Out of the gray of the day they wander 
Over the land for their loves again. 


The ghosts of my youth are haunting my heart— 
The simple trust and the dreams long slain; 

I feel them come in the wind and water, 
Searching my heart for their boy again— 

For the wondering child with the eyes of laughter, 
For the glorious joy untouched of pain; 

Out of the dusk and the rain they wander, 

Searching my heart for their boy again. 
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The Six-day 


BY WILLIAM 





EBO8 knew Willy for six 


nee days. I knew him bet- 
3 ter than any one else in 
sy the regiment did, except 

| Jim Surrel. I was Jim’s 
a) best friend until Willy 

SAC & came, an’ after Willy— 
went away—I was Jim’s best friend 
again. Willy Melerrish was twenty-two 
years old. He enlisted early in June, 
63, “for the war.” He enlisted because 
he believed he had been directed to do so 
in answer to his prayer for guidance. He 
was medium height, but with all his 
clothes on he weighed only a hundred 
an’ thirty pounds. He had been a stu- 
dent for six years, an’ all that time he 
had been certain that his was a saved 
soul. That’s what he told us. A day or 
two after I got to know him he said that 
this war, if he lived through it, would 
postpone his arrival at his earthly goal, 
but that that was the Lord’s will. He 
said that he meant to become an ex- 
cellent soldier. 

As near as we could make out, some 
clerk in the Adjutant-General’s office 
must have been drunk when he made out 
Willy’s papers. Willy went with the 
squad of recruits to the Seventy-ninth 
Regiment in camp of instruction near 
Washington. Then they found that 
Willy’s papers, as made out, detailed 
him to the Ninth Regiment—us. | dare 
say that after a couple o’ months the 
mistake was corrected—on paper. So he 
came all alone to us in front of Vicks- 
burg. 

It was after dark when he got to camp. 
None of us saw him come in. Our com- 
pany commander that night was a lieu- 
tenant, acting captain, and he had a 
toothache; so he only glanced at Willy’s 
papers an’ told him to report at roll-call. 
It was comic those six days to see Willy 
mimic the lieutenant. He would tell 
that the lieutenant said: “‘‘See * 
mumble, mumble, mumble—both hands 
to that jaw an’ rockin’ with the pain. 
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(Willy would have got to be a jolly little 
fellow—you could tell that.) “And | 
said,” Willy would say, in that ood 
little voice of his, “‘‘See who, sir?’”’ We 
laughed till we just ached hearin’ him 
try to roar like that lieutenant: “‘‘See 
hell, sir. ... Told y’ once... . Get 
out!” Only Willy would lower his voice 
each time he quoted the word “hell.” 
When the lieutenant told him to get out 
Willy got; he went an’ sat on a log, not 
knowin’ what to do. That’s where we 
saw him first—sittin’ on the log. 

You can guess how strange it all must 
have seemed to him. Nothin’ at all but 
a few hours o’ night between him an’ 
for the first time—bloody war. And the 
camp itself. We never had another: 
camp like that one before Vicksburg. 
We was so close to a steep, bare hill that 
the firelight threw our shadows against 
it like great, black, dancin’ giants sixty 
feet high. An’ in the next gully was a 
camp o contrabands. They had a fiddle 
or two there, an’ every night those fiddles 
would be screechin’ an’ wailin’, an’ the 
niggers—dozens an’ dozens of ’em—would 
sing sort of chants, solemn, creepy, like 
their granddaddies and grandmammies 
had sung in Africa. Then, like the great, 
slow tick o’ God’s clock, there would 
come over the hills from the river and 
bayous where the gunboats lay 
boo-om! ... nothin’ for five minutes, 
then . . . boo-om! five minutes 
. . - boo-om!—the mortars, night an’ 
day an’ day an’ night, throwin’ shells 
into V icksburg. It kind o’. gave you the 
misgivin’s, that camp, if you stopped 
to think about it. 

I was the first one to see Willy. | 
called, “Hi! Jim Surrel! Fresh fish!” 
an’ pointed. Jim was the regiment's 
clown. We generally laughed at what 
Jim said, but always at the way he 
looked when he said it. He didn’t mind. 
When any one asked him how tall he was 
he would say: “Six feet four in my 
socks—when I wear any.” That was his 
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height, all right—six four; an’ he was 
thin as a bean- pole. An’ when any one 
would say, “Jim, why don’t: you wear 
whiskers like the rest of us?” he’d say, 

ma favor my women- folks.”” Hishairwas 
erowin’ on the backs of his hands. He 
had the reddest face l ever saw on a 
human being, an’ a mouth like a frog’s, 
but he had good eyes—blue, all w rinkle d 
at the corners with laughin’ an’ with 
kindliness. 

When I yelled ‘ ‘Fresh fish!” Jim went 

talkin’ over toward the new member, 
the rest of us followin’; other fellows 
from near-by fires got up an’ came, too. 
Willy stood up when he saw us comin’. 
Somebody threw more wood on his 
smolderin’ fire, an’ it blazed up. We 
had a good look at him then. Someway 
none of us even suspected—for o’ course 
there had never been a recruit in the 
regiment. His turned-back coat-sleeves 
still came down to the knuckles of his 
little hands; an’ he’d rolled an’ — 
his dusty, flappin’ trousers instead « 
tuckin’ them into the tops of his ooial 
His socks had slipped down off his slim, 
dust- covered ankles that were loose in 
the tops o’ the clumsy shoes. 

Jim was wonderful polite an solemn. 
He bowed very low. “How do you do 
this evenin’, comrade?” he asked. His 
high, thin voice was made so sweet it was 
just sickenin’. In that friendly little 
way of his Willy put out his right hand. 
Quick as a flash Jim dropped upon one 
knee an’ passionately kissed the hand. 
Willy snatched it back, his white face 
flamin’ like an insulted girl’s. We all 
guffawed. Our Jim was never twice 
the same. Jim got awful business-like. 
“Young man,” he snapped, “what is 
your record? What did you do your 
best marks in?” I mind to this day how 
astonished and pleased Willy looked. 

“| didn’t know that you soldiers were 
interested in such things, but, well— 
since you ask me—lI stood head in Greek, 
third in Hebrew . . .” 

“Bit!” we all howled. “Jim, you’re 
bit!” Even then we thought that Willy 
was just fly. 

Jim was sheepish; mad, too. He be- 
gan over again in a sort of purrin’ voice: 
“What might. thee be called, little 
stranger?” 

What did that boy go an’ answer but, 
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“Willy”! Jim give a roar like a wounded 
animal, leaped up in the air, an’ waved 
his flail-like arms. Willy just jumped 
back in horror, an’ we all near hurt our- 
selves laughin’. “Your name, your 
name,” jim was howlin’, all the time 
leapin’ an’ wavin’ his long arms. “ Your 
name—not what ma-ma calls her dar- 
ling!” 

Willy was gettin’ a grip on himself. 
He answered out: “‘My name is Meler- 
rish, Willy Melerrish, an’—my mother 
does not— Last winter my mother— 
died.” 

Jim Surrel seemed to just shake down 
into his clothes. He stood lookin’ for a 
long minute; then, “So did mine,” he 
said. He turned an’ came pushin’ his 
way, rough, out through us spectators, 
he was dashin’ the tears out of his eyes 
with the backs of his hairy hands. We 
was that abashed by it all that we just 
stood a minute an’ then melted away, 
leavin’ Willy sittin’ there on his log. 

©’ course, for roll-call every mornin’ 
it was near as dark as pitch. I saw a 
sergeant with a lantern go over by the 
log where we had left the new fellow, an’ 
kick somethin’ an’ ask what in blazes 
he slept there for. An’ I said to Jim, 
“Jim, that new fellow’s slep’ on his log 
all night.” Jim just grunted. Nobody 
feels very chipper that hour o’ the morn- 
in’. We fell into line an’ answered to our 
names. The lieutenant, still with his 
toothache, his swelled face still bound up 
with the dirty towel, come out for a 
moment in front of the line. 

“Ammunition an’ grub for the day?” 
he mumbled. “Canteens full? Then 
hunt your holes.” 

We broke line an’ started away. Jim 
and I passed close to where Willy Meler- 
rish was standin’. He’d been given his 
Henry rifle an’ ’couterments, but he 
was just standin’ there with the ’couter- 
ments jangling together in one hand. 

We hadn’t gone more than a hundred 
yards before we heard somebody comin’ 
runnin’ after us up the hill. “Say!” he 
kep’ hollerin’, “Say!’ We knew by the 
voice it was Willy Melerrish. I guess he 
had picked out Jim to be sort of tender 
and kind because of the night before. 

He caught up with us. “Say,” he said, 
kind o’ shy, “I don’t know what I 
must do.” 
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“Pot Johnny-rebs,” says Jim, scorn- 
ful, as though any fool would know that. 

“You mean we are going into battle, 
to fight—this way, now?” All of a sud- 
den he held out his rifle an’ ’couter- 
ments, with a sort o’ pleadin’ gesture. 
“Say,” he said, “if I have to fight now— 
though I never thought that going into 
battle would be like this!—I ought to 
know about my gun. If you'll show me 
how to load it, I feel sure I shall be able 
to fire it off.” 

It was too dark to see faces, but I 
could see Jim stickin’ out his neck an’ 
starin’ at Willy as at one suddenly 
stricken lunatic. 
yelled. 
a Henry? 
shooter!” 

““A sharp-shooter?”’ says Willy Mel- 
errish, with that little laugh o’ his. “I’m 
no sharp-shooter! Why, in all my life 
I’ve never even fired a gun!” 

Jim just capered. “‘Never even... 
Honest? Honest is that ...?’ Here 
in our famous regiment o’ picked sharp- 
shooters was a “ sh; arp- shooter” who had 
never fired a gun! “Boys!” Jim yelled. 

“Hi-ee, boys! He’s never even 
He fell to laughin’ so that he couldn’t 
speak. Eight or ten o’ the boys, laughin’ 
and chucklin’, came trottin’ back toward 
us in the dark. They could tell by Jim’s 
voice that this would be somethin’ rare. 
Willy Melerrish stood there kind o’ 
spiritless, without sayin’ a word. Jim 
said to me afterward: “Fat,” he said, 
“once | kicked a little dog o’ mine, an’ 
I was goin’ to kick him again, an’ the 
dog knew I was goin’ to kick him again, 
an’ he just waited. It was like that with 
Willy.” 

It didn’t seem a minute till the boys 
had got back to us. “Keep your mouth 
shut, Fatty,” Jim whispered to me. 
Then to the boys that was groupin’ 
around he began, cool-like, “Jest as 
I began to suspect last night!—we’re a 
passel o’ fools!” In those few words 
he had changed the whole meanin’ 
of his yell. Now it meant, not Willy, 
but us an’ the rest o’ the boys. “This 
here new member,” Jim went on, 
smoothly, “for all he is so fly with 
his Hebrew an’ Greek, is shootin’ in 
pretty fast company—ninety-five, mod- 
est enough he tells me.” 


““Grant’s sake!” he 
*You don’t know how to load 
You’re a hell of a sharp- 
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Nobody said anything for about 4 
minute except to kind o’ grunt. Then 
one o’ the boys said, “‘An’ you called us 
down the hill, Jim—for that?’ And 
another, “What's so blame’ funny— 

“Oh, that ain’t funny,” says Jim. “| 
never said it was. Only, what do you 
think o’ this? Willy Melerrish’s folks 
are livin’ up in Rockland County on our 
old farm that we left six years ago! 
Don’t that beat all? Willy an’ me ar 
goin’ to shoot to-day from the sam 
cover, an’ gossip.” 

Willy Melerrish kind o’ gagged. 

But ’ he began. 

Jim just took Willy’s elbow as if h 
was mighty friendly, but I knew th: 
strength o’ P fingers. “Think how 
funny Jim says to the fellows. 

“Our old . 

“Oh, hell, Jim!” 

“But...” Willy 
again. 

One o’ the boys broke in, 
pretty near light!” An’ it was! “We'd 
best double,” some one said. They 
started away an’ the dark swallowed ’em 
up. 

Jim, without a word, snatched th¢ 
boy’s ’couterments, an’ began to hang 
them on him—haversack, canteen, car- 
tridge-box—like he would have flung 
harness on an old mare. “Come on!” 
he ordered. “Run!” Within two hun- 
dred yards Willy Melerrish tuckered. 
His knees just wouldn’t straighten, an’ 
he began to drown for lack of air. Jim 
went plungin’ back down the hill afte: 
him, caught him by the wrist, jerked 
him forward. “Take his other hand, 
Fatty,” he called to me. The sky was 
gettin’ right gray, an’ you could se: 
pretty distinctly for maybe fifty yards. 
So with Willy Melerrish | between us we 
went tearin’ an’ jumpin’ down the hill. 
The ground here was ripped an’ ridged 
in every direction with the zigzaggin’ 
rifle-pits an’ trenches. Farther down, 
the whole hillside looked like it was stir- 
rin’ an’ slidin’ forward in the dark; that 
was the motion of the troops, just heads 
an’ shoulders in sight, advancin’ through 
the saps to the trenches an’ rifle-pits that 
had been dug for them during the night. 

Then we three jumped the advance 
trench an’ were out between the armies. 
Every second it was lighter. We crossed 
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the dry run at the bottom of the valley 
an’ started up the face o’ the Johnnies’ 

hill, runnin’ like mad, an’ draggin’ Willy, 
who could hardly keep his feet. “Fatty,” 
says Jim, pantin’ . ‘there ain’t room for 
three in the pit. Y ou shoot to-day from 
the rock-pile, will y’ ?” So I bore off to 
the left a couple o’ hundred yards an’ 
Jim dragged Willy to our old place in 
the pit behind the tree-trunk. I didn’t 
pay much attention to Jim an’ Willy for 

i while, but when I looked they were 
sittin’ as far apart as they could get, 
an’ I could see they wasn’t sayin’ a 
word. That was mighty unnatural for 
lim. It lasted two hours or more. I 
had just begun to wonder how much 
longer I could stand it without knowin’ 
what the matter was, when considerable 
work came my way, an’ when I could 
look at them again they were lyin’ shoul- 
der to shoulder, thick as two thieves, 
n’ Willy was shootin’. I couldn’t make 
it out at all. 

Jim says that when they got to the 
pit Willy just fell down an’ lay there, 
crane an’ heavin’ to get air into his 
lungs again. At first Jim was terrible 
sorry for him, but after his sufferin’s 
began to get less Jim got disgusted 
thought he was a baby an’ a sissy an’ 
all that. So after a while he said, pretty 
impatient, “‘ For God’s sake, Willy, what 
were you before you enlisted ?”’ 

Willy sat up, an’ his eyes began to 
sort o’ shine. ‘“‘For God’s sake, Mr. 
Surrel,” Willy said, still pantin’ a little, 

‘‘T was studyin’ to become a missionary 
in the foreign field.” Jim grunted that 
he’d begun to suspect somethin’ almost 
that bad. Each of ’em got to thinkin’ 
after that, and neither of ’em said any- 
thing for a long time. 

All of a sudden Willy Melerrish just 
burst out as though he couldn’t keep 
the words down another minute. “Mr. 
Surrel, I’ve got to tell! It’s the only 
way! I’ve prayed to God—just now— 
He told me I’ve got to tell!” 

“Tell who what?” says Jim, blinkin’ 


with astonishment. ” ‘W ho? W hat? ?”? 
“The men. You deliberately lied. 
I’m not a sharp-shooter. . My 


folks do not live on your old farm in 
Rockland County. I have no folks. 

All are dead. J. come from Ohio. 
You knew. It was all a lie. I let you 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 773.—94 


tell it. I have profited thereby. I 
am as guilty as you. God will for- 
give neither of us until we tell it was all 
a lie.” 

Jim says he couldn’t understand for a 
minute what it was all about. When he 
did he was so mad he was almost chokin’. 

“For takin’ pity on you? savin’ 
you pain, an’ tellin’ a harmless little lie? 
Even niggers an’ dogs are grateful,” 
he snarled. ‘“Here’s your gratitude! 
‘This man that befriended me’—you 
mean to say to my friends—‘he is a 
liar! But that ain’t it. You, an’ such 
as you, can’t take away from me the 
respec’ of my friends. It’s what you've 
done to me—you’ve taken away my own 
self-respect. What regiment is this? 
Tell me!” 

Of course Willy didn’t know, except 
the number, an’ Jim told him. I can 
guess how he told him! Ben Guardy 
himself wasn’t more proud of the regi- 
ment than Jim was. All the rest of us 
were proud, too, but Jim was so proud 
that we used to laugh at him. He told 
Willy how the regiment was the most 
famous organization in the war, North 
or South. More dreaded than an army 
corps. ... Not a day, there before 
Vicksburg, but what we saved the lives 
o hundreds an’ hundreds o’ Union sol- 
diers. How? “Because we hold 
them rebels down on to the bottoms of 
their holes by the weight o’ the fear o’ 
death. We are death!” ... He said 
the regiment was not just such an’ such 
a numbered regiment of such an’ such a 
state. ... “We are from every loyal 
state in the land. We are Ben Guardy’s 
Sharp-shooters!” (I can just hear old 
Jim sayin’ that!) ... “I guess the whole 
world’s heard o’ us! We ain’t private 
soldiers. We're specialists! We ain’t 
just picked men. In Ben Guardy’s 
Sharp-shooters to-day there is just one 
man that ain’t been qualified to all the 
tests an’ won his place in open compe- 
tition. One man that ain’t a proved 

sharp-shooter. That man’s you!” (You 
can imagine how Jim would sneer out 
those words.) “I’m weak!” Jim went 
on, his voice tremblin’ with self-pity. 
“Tm weak! I’d ought to have told. 
But no!—in a moment o’ softness, just 
to save the feelin’s of a snivelin’ little 
missionary, I said he was shootin’ in 
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ninety-fir I’ve kep’ 
Guardy’s Sharp-shooters! 
a taint onto my regiment!” 

Willy never answered a single word. 
There those two sat, side by side, with 
fourteen hours o’ that starin’ ’em in the 
face. Jim pretended that Willy wasn’t 
there at all, but Willy, as soon as Jim 
got to shootin’, kind o’ snuggled over 
an’ watched pretty sharp. After a while 
Willy saw how it was done, an’, by 
Davey! he got his own rifle loaded. 
Then Willy commenced shootin’! First 
time in his life that he’d ever fired a gun, 
mind you. Pretty soon Willy thought 
he had got one. “Did I hit it? Oh, did 
I hit it?” he says to Jim. 

Jim just kep’ squintin’ along his rife- 
barrel an’ never answered. “Little 
hound!’ he says to himself. ‘‘ Suckin’ 
up to the man aie to round on in 








e! in Ben 
I’ve brought 


you 


camp to-night!’ Willy kind o’ stuck 
out his chin an’ kep’ on shootin’. Jim 
stood it as long as he could. Then, 


“Tenderer on the trigger, lad!” he whis- 
pered. “You pull down. Your align- 
ment’s damn good.” If you had known 
Jim you could see how that was—the 
sort o’ makin’ up the quarrel, | mean. 
Jim liked to talk. An’ he had a regular 
mania for marksmanship. An’ right 
here at his side was a pupil who showed 
likelihood o’ makin’ an out-an’-out 
marksman—with proper teachin’. Jim 
just had to talk. 
It was one of the hottest days | ever 
felt. There wasn’t a cloud in the sky 
all day long. Most monotonous sight 
you ever looked at: a few low bushes; 
here an’ there little patches o’ rank, sun- 
burnt grass; the rest, just an everlastin’ 
slope o’ red clay cut by the rains into 
dozens an’ dozens o’ gullies, some big, 
some little; at the top an everlastin’ 
line o’ yellow earthworks, sharp-edged 
against the hot, glitterin’ sky. It was 
on that sharp line that we had to watch 
for the black dots that were men’s heads. 
The whole hillside set up such a flicker 
o’ heat that the earthworks seemed to 
just jump an’ jiggle. I guess that no- 
body did any very good shootin’ that 
day. Now an’ then there'd be consid- 
erable poppin’ o’ Henry rifles; now an’ 
then would come half an hour at a 
stretch when there wouldn’t be a sound 
except the far-off roar of some batteries 
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givin’ it, an’ gettin’ it, hot an’ heavy. By 
an’ by the sun set an’ it got dark enough 
to get away. They were waitin’ for m: 
at the bottom o ’ the hill.“ Willy 
the one was sayin’; an’, “Jim .. .” th: 
other was answerin’, “Say, Jim 

At supper that night the boys wer 
all pretty nice to Willy. They all could 
see that he was a friend o’ Jim’s an 
mine; an’ they all seemed to know th 
story about Willy’s comin’ from Jim’ 
folks’ old farm up in Rockland Count 
Willy had mighty little to say all evenin’ 
till most of us had begun to get a litt 
drowsy, an’ Pete Falloway had got up 
an’ said he was goin’ to turn in. Will) 
Melerrish says would he please wait a 
minute. Everybody looked at him kind 
o’ surprised. Pete sat down. 

Willy, very slowly, got up on his feet 
“There’s something I’ve got to explain,’ 
he caught his breath in a sort o’ sob, 
“an’ it's hard! Some of you heard Mr. 
Surrel say this morning | that I was shoot- 
in’ in ‘ninety-five,’ an’ that my folks 
live on his folks’ old farm in Rockland 
County.” He seemed to expect some of 
us to say something. No one did. Willy 
swallowed three or four times, an’ then 
commenced again: “No matter what 
it’s told for, a lie’s never right! Some 
one made a mistake; my papers are 
wrong. I shouldn’t have been sent to 
this regiment. I’m not a sharp-shooter. 
I never fired a gun in my life till this 
morning. The part about Rockland 
County, too, is wrong; | don’t even 
know where Rockland County is. Mr. 
Surrel said all that just to save me from 
being teased. He just didn’t stop to 
think that it wasn’t quite true—I mean 
that it wasn’t true at all; that—they 
were—lies! No matter what they are 
told for, lies are never night. But you 
mustn’t think any less of Mr. Surrel. 
It was noble of him to tell them.” He 
sat down like his legs had just give way 
under him. The breeze shifted and blew 
the smoke into his face an’ set him 
stranglin’, but he struggled to his feet 
again, tears from the stingin’ smoke 
rainin’ down his cheeks. The flickerin’ 
firelight made his too-big uniform look 
still funnier. “‘I am studying—I mean 
I was—was studying—I am going to be 
a foreign missionary.” He had told it 


all! Them he sat down, tremblin’. 
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There were five of us besides Jim an’ 
Willy. We just sat—stiff, dumb; not 
one of us had his mouth closed, not even 
lim. Then Jim stood up. He was so 
tall that the glow from the embers did 
not reach his face; his thin voice seemed 
to come from the sky; we tipped back 
our heads an’ peered up into the gloom, 
lookin’ toward his voice. “‘He says him- 
self I lied to save him. What do you 
bovs think o’ a fellow like that?” 

Pete began, “I think he’s a— 

Jim took one step toward Pete an’ 
iust hollered: “‘I didn’t ask to be told 
your thoughts! J’m goin’ to tell you 
what you’re to think!’ He let that sink 
in. No one interrupted again. “Willy 
told me he was goin’ to tell you fellows 
how I’d lied. I didn’t suppose he’d dare. 
You see he’s done it! He didn’t want to. 
It’s his conscience has made him to tell. 
I’ve been thinkin’ it over all day an’ | 
see now how it is. You've heard him say 
he’s goin’ to be a foreign missionary x 
He glared down at us, an’ no one so 
much as smiled. Jim had to kind o’ 
apologize himself: “‘Somebody’s got to 
be missionaries,” he said, “‘an’, by God! 
I bet Willy ’ll make a dandy! Well— 
that’s why it’s right for him to round on 
achum. It’s his business to be moral an’ 
tell on a chum that’s lied. J couldn’t 
have done it—J ain’t brave that way. 
\n’ none o’ you hellions could ’a’, either! 
Just one thing more—I never have seen 
a fellow take so natural to a rifle. Mis- 
sionary or no missionary, I’m goin’ to 
learn this lad to sharp-shoot!’ That 
was the only speech that Jim Surrel ever 
made that nobody laughed at. Then 
Jim said to Willy (you’d ’a’ thought Jim 
was Willy’s dad—kind o’ stern an’ lov- 
in’ an’ coaxin’ all at the same time): 
“Now, Willy,” he says, “you’re in this 
regiment, an’ just you stay in! The mis- 
take was no fault o’ yours. If you went 
back where you belong what would you 
do without me? Who'd take care o’ 
you? So, now you’ve got your conscience 
quiet, you just let up on explainin’. 
You’ve done your part.” An’ to us, 
kind o’ pleadin’: “An’ none o’ you 
boys ll say anything about Willy not 
bein’ a sharp- shooter just now —will you, 
fellows?” We promised, an ’ shook hands 
with Willy—with Jim, too—an’ went to 
bed, mighty astonished. 
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The third day was pretty similar to 
the second except that we got an earlier 
start an’ didn’t have to run for it. It 
was another hot day, but there were 
clouds that made big shadows, an’ the 
shootin’ was a lot better. 

On our way back to camp Jim told me, 
an’ after supper he told the rest of the 
boys; he was as proud as Punch about 
it. It seems that fifteen or twenty 
Johnnies had laid to get Jim an’ Willy. 
The Johnnies pretty near shot the old 
log to bits. As Jim always said, “‘Good 
sharp-shooters know they ain’t there to 
be shot at, but to shoot. An’,” he says, 
“when you're bein’ shot at you can’t 
do as good shootin’ yourself.” So Jim 
laid down on the bottom o’ the pit to 
wait for an hour or two till the Johnnies 
had forgot him an’ he could go to work 
again in peace. Jim says he told Willy 
to lie down, too; but Willy, with the air 
just black with bits o’ bark an’ splinters, 
just squatted there, shootin’, till Jim 
grabbed him an’ pulled him down. But, 
by Davy! he got a Johnny! ‘What do 
you think o’ that,” says Jim, “for a lad 
that never saw a gun up till yesterday!” 
OQ’ course we all praised him, an’ Willy 
was just the happiest boy you ever saw. 
For sure, it had been more or less acci- 
dent—for Willy wasn’t anywhere near 
bein’ a sharp-shooter yet—but some 
people take naturally to shootin’, an’ 
have luck besides. 

Jim an’ I had a little talk down by 
the run before we turned in. “Fatty,” 
says Jim to me, “ Willy’s a mighty curi- 
ous little chap when you get to know 
him.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” says Jim, “he killed a man 
to-day.” 

“Well,” says I, “sw did I. So did 
you, too, Jim, if you was shootin’ up to 
form. What of it?” 

“But,” says Jim, “think o’ Willy 
killin’ a man!” 

“How did he take it?” I asked. 
*“That’s _just it,” says Jim, kind 
puzzled. “Willy says, ‘I hit it, I hit 
it!’ an’ puts down his rifle, an’ claps his 

hands.” 

God!” says I. “Willy!” Then I 
began to reason things out. “O’ course 
Willy didn’t see the Johnny he’d killed ?” 


“©’ course not,” says Jim. 
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“Nor any other killed Johnny ?—nor 
any of our killed fellows’—nor even a 
wounded person?” 

“No,” says Jim. “He’s seen only 
sick people—I asked him. An’ one dead 
one — his grandfather: he died o’ old 
age.” 

“There you are,” I says, kind o’ tri- 
umphant. “That’s it!” 

“But,” says Jim, “he got to talkin’ 
about the Crucifixion—think o’ talkin’ 
about that, Fatty!—an’ tears just ran 
down his face. ‘The torture, the agony 
of it,’ Willy said.” 

I reasoned that out, too. “Jim,” I 
says, “that age-old pain is real pain to 
Willy. He’s studied an’ thought about 
that for six years. All he knows about 
anything is what he’s read in books. 
For him there ain’t such a thing as what 
you might call practical pain. A rifle- 
ball wound—in the stomach, for in- 
stance. Willy has never read o’ one, 
much less seen one: it just don’t exist— 
yet! All he knows about war is, he 
sees a little black dot; he shoots at it, 
hits it, an’ it’s a darn good shot, an’ he’s 
proud. Those little black dots ain’t the 
heads o’ fellow-men—yet! They are 
just targets to show his skill on. Wait 
till he sees one o’ those little black dots’ 
faces after Ben Guardy’s Sharp-shooters 
has got through with it!’ 

“You're right, Fatty,” says Jim. An’ 
we went to bed. 

Mornin’ came—the fourth day. Jim 
an’ I an’ Willy had got leave to start 
before roll-call, for there was some little 
diggin’ to do to fx up a new cover that 
Jim had picked for me. I found Willy 
with a lantern down at the run. He was 
stripped to the waist, an’ was splashin’ 
the water up on himself, an’ whistlin’ 
like he was havin’ a mighty good time. 

“Mornin’, Willy,” I said. “‘Begin- 
nin’ to find your soul’s got a body at- 
tached onto it, ain’t you?” 

“Isn’t it good to be alive, Fatty!” he 
answered. 

After helpin’ me fix my new cover, 
Jim an’ Willy went back to their pit 
behind the log. It was still quite a bit 
earlier than we usually got into the 
field—just between black an’ gray, if 
you know what I mean. I'd just got 


settled for forty winks till sun-up when 
I heard from the direction of Jim’s an’ 


Willy’s cover a shot—just one shot. It 
was too dark to see the enemy’s works, 
so o course | thought that one of th: 
two guns had gone off accidental, an’ 


as fast as | could 1 ran over. There was 
Willy settin’ all alone. 
“Oh, Fatty! Oh, Fatty!” he Says 


“He’s over there—in the gulley.” 

I was sure it was Jim. I didn’t say 
single word, but ran on. The gull) 
wasn’t more than thirty yards away 
Just as I got almost there Jim cam 
climbin’ up the side. 

“Are you all right, Jim?” I says. 

“O’ course,” says Jim. “But right 
through the head for him /” 

I looked down into the gully, and ther: 
was a Johnny on his face all in a heap. 
“What was he doin’ here?” I asked, 
terrible surprised. 

Jim shook his head. “I don’t know,” 
he says. ‘Lookin’ for a place -from 
where he could pick off some of us sharp- 
shooters from behind. That’s been done 
—other places.” 

It made me feel kind o’ sick to find 
I'd come that near gettin’ shot in the 
back. 

“It’s good you killed him,” I said. 

Jim gave a kind of alaugh. “I didn’t! 
I was fxin’ my hammer-release. It was 
Willy did it.” 

Willy wig very softly callin’, “ Jim 

Jum... Jim! 

Before we got there Willy began to 
ask: “Is he—dead?” His voice was 
kind o’ shivering. (This time he didn’t 
ask: “Did I hit it? Did I hit it?’) 

“He 1s,” says Jim. “Praises be! It 
was a grand, quick shot, Willy.” 

“Jim! I saw him. I tell you I saw 
him, plain, Jim!’ 

Jim turned to me, mighty grim: “You 
was right last night, Fatty.” I guess 
that Jim saw the kind of day that was 
ahead of him. 

It was a lot worse than Jim even ex- 
pected it would be. Along about nine 
o’clock a little avalanche o’ dirt an’ stones 
run down into the gully. Willy heard it 
an’ was sure the fellow had come alive 
again. Jim had all he could do to keep 
Willy from runnin’ over to see if he 
couldn’t do something to save him. 
Then the birds came. That was pretty 
bad, Jim said. Willy wanted to shoot 
them all. He tried two or three times. 
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He was shakin’ so that he couldn’t hit 
any of em (an’, o’ course, a buzzard is 
a hard shot—it sails so much faster than 
it looks to be goin’. I’ve tried). An’ 
they kep’ comin’ back. Jim finally had 
to take Willy’ s rile away from him, 
because, 0 course, if Willy’d been let 
alone he’d ’a’ drawn the fre o every 
Johnny ae a mile o’ him. An’ then 
Willy prayed! Every little while. Not 
out loud, o’ course. It got so on Jim’s 
nerves that he swore he'd stand up an’ 
get himself shot if Willy didn’t quit, 
because he just couldn’t stand it much 
rita It was another scorchin’-hot 
day. By three o’clock Willy had drunk 
all a water in his canteen, an’ in Jim’s, 
too. 

He an’ Jim was about wrecks when I 
met ’em at the bottom o’ the hill that 
night. Jim had Willy by the wrist, an’ 
Willy was hangin’ back at each step, an’ 
gettin’ jerked forward. There was some- 
thin’ he wanted to do, an’ he was 
beggin’ Jim to let him do it. 

“He wants to go bury that fellow,” 
says Jim, kind o’ tired out an’ hopeless. 

“Let him be, Willy,” I says. “His 
friends ’I] come out an’ get him to-night, 
an’ like as not send him home to his 
family. You wouldn’t be doin’ him a 
kindness. It would be the other way.” 
Willy hadn’t thought o’ that; he came 
along quiet enough. 

In camp that night we got him heart- 
ened up almost as good as he was before. 
Jim told what a quick, good shot Willy 
had made. An’ I said how five or six 
of us sittin’ right there at that fire might 
be lyin’ out in them gullies, dead, if 
Willy hadn’t shot the fellow before he 
could hide back of our line. So all the 
fellows thanked Willy, an’ praised him, 
an’ got him proud again, an’ almost 
happy. 

Next mornin’ Willy was bound he’d 
go look into the gully. Jim went. “He’s 
gone,” he told Willy; “‘they’ve took him 
away.” 

Willy was kind o’ contented for a 
while. But Jim had forgot about the 
birds. Soon after sun-up they came 
back, an’ then Willy knew that Jim had 
lied. The Lord knows why the fellow’s 
friends hadn’t come an’ got him. When 
Jim found he was still there it was too 
light to hunt another cover. 
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It was another red-hot day, an’ they 
got to knowin’ about the fellow’s still 
bein’ there even without seein’ an’ hear- 
in’ the birds. It drove Willy almost 
crazy. His face would be red as fire 
an’ then again paper-white. Jim, like 
a fool, give him all the water by noon. 
After two or three hours o’ bein’ without 
water in that sun Willy just sobbed an’ 
muttered an’ muttered an’ sobbed till he 
fell asleep, wore out. Jim thought it was 
the sun, so he took off his own shirt an’ 
laid it over Willy’s head. Jim set there 
in the broilin’ sun all the rest of the 
afternoon, just in his undershirt. He 
showed me his back an’ shoulders that 
night—they was just one blister! 

When I met Jim an’ Willy to go back 
to camp Willy was kind o’ weak an’ 
dazed; he just tramped along at the side 

Jim an’ me without sayin’ a word. 
We had passed into our lines and beyond 
the troops on duty in the advance 
trenches, an’ was trampin’ along in the 
dark up through one of the old empty 
saps, when Willy, in front of Jim an’ me, 
says, in a little, low voice: “Murder 

Murder. Murder!” 

Jim didn’t quite catch it, so he asks, 
“What sav, Willy?” 

Willy stopped an’ turned round, an’ 
we stopped, too. Then Willy Melerrish 
cried out in a loud voice: ‘Genesis, 
four, ten and eleven. ‘An’ he said, 
What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground. An’ now art thou cursed from 
the earth, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand.’ An’ in Matthew, five and twen- 
ty-one: ‘Thou shalt not kill; an’ who- 
soever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment.’ An’ in Deuteronomy—” 

“Listen to me, Willy!” Jim’s voice 
was. not loud, but it was terrible. “I, 
William Melerrish, do solemnly swear 
that I will bear true allegiance— Say 
it after me, William Melerrish!” 

An’ Willy, like he was a little child, 


commenced, “‘‘I, William Melerrish, do 


solemnly swear that I will bear true 
allegiance—’”’ 

My hair was creepin’ om the back of 
my neck as I listened to them two say in’ 
our oath, a line at a time, on an’ on, to— 

“*an’ obey the orders of the Presi- 
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dent of the United States— 
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—an’ obey the orders of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—’” Willy 
commenced to cry. “I know what's 
comin’, Jim. Don’t make me say it, 
Jim!” 

“Say it after me, Willy: ‘—an’ the 
orders of the officers appointed over 

so) 

me 


eee 





—an’ the orders of the officers ap- 
pointed over me—’” 

***__accordin’ to the rules an’ articles 
for the government of the armies of the 
United States.’” 

*“**_accordin’ to the rules an’ 
cles . ’ and so to the end. 

“Add on to it, Willy, ‘So help me 
God.’” 

An’ Willy, like an echo: “‘So help me 
God.’” The night air had got cold, but 
the sweat run into my eyes. 

“What’s the Bible say about them 
that break their oaths, Willy? J used 
to know. . Think, Willy!” 

“Don’t make me say them, Jim! I 
looked them up last night, too. Don’t 
make me, Jim!’ 

“Say all you know, W illy! " 

An’ Willy, whimperin’ an’ sobbin’, but 
in a loud voice like he was preachin’ to 
a great congregation, begun: “‘ Numbers: 
thirty an’ two, ‘If a man vow a vow 
unto the Lord, or swear an oath to bind 
his soul with a bond, he shall not break 
his word; he shall do accordin’ to all 
that proceedeth out of his mouth.’ An’ 
in Psalms, fifteen an’ four: ‘He that 
sweareth to his own hurt, an’ changeth 
not’... an’ changeth not... an’ 
changeth not—” Willy dropped his gun 
an’ wrung his hands. “I can’t decide, 


arti- 


Jim! I can’t decide! It was murder, 
Jim! Murder! . He never saw me 
at all. I shot him in the face when 


he never saw me at all.” 

“In the mornin’, Willy! We'll talk it 
all over in the mornin’.” Jim put his 
arm around Willy’s shoulders an’ turned 
him about, an’ off they went without 
lookin’ back at me; an’ I followed be- 
hind, carryin’ Willy’s gun an’ my own. 

That was a bad night. Everything 
gone wrong. Pete Falloway was brought 
in, shot through the body. He was 
tryin’, but he just couldn’t die. There 


wasn’t anywhere in camp where you 
could go an’ not hear him. 
for his little boy. 


He kep’ 


callin’ That started 
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Jim about the baby he and Minnie once 
had. Then he got to talkin’ about Min- 
nie; he hadn’t seen her since he’d had 
sick-leave after the battle of Iuka. 
Wasn’t this God-cursed war ever to end? 
He was all wore out. He wanted to go 
home, he said. I’d never seen Jim lik 
that before. 

The captain’s striker came around to 
the different fires an’ said the mail was 
in. Jim got a letter—from Minnie. He 
took so long to read it that I looked to 
see if he wasn’t ever goin’ to get through, 
an’ there he was sittin’, with the great, 
slow tears fallin’ on the page. He got 
up an’ went off by himself down by the 
run. Pretty soon Willy, without sayin’ 
anythin’ to me, got up an’ went after 
Jim; I followed, too, because I’d used 
to be Jim’s best friend. After a while 
Jim told us. Minnie was goin’ to have a 
baby. She’d kep’ it from him all thes 
months because she didn’t want to worry 
him; but now, just at the last, she’d got 
scared. 

Just then the striker found us an’ said 
the captain wanted to see Jim an’ me. 
We went up to the tent again. Word 
had just come, the captain said, through 
a spy, that the Johnnies had got a heavy 
gun away around on the right, an’ they 
was to mount it next day. Jim an’ I, 
bein’ two of the best shots, was wanted 
to keep them from doin’ it. It would be 
“extra-dangerous duty.” At that point 
the lines was farthest apart. We couldn’t 
get much support from our men. To 
do any good we’d have to shoot from 
some trees right near the enemy’s lines 
an’ a long ways from ours. The captain 
said good night, an’ shook hands with 
us, which didn’t look good. 

When we got out of the tent we found 
it had begun to rain. “What are you 
goin’ to do with Willy to-morrow, Jim?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, ask me in the mornin’, Fatty,” 
says Jim. “In the mornin’. I’m all 
wore out to-night.” 

We went back, an’ there was Willy 
still settin’, though the rain was fast 
puttin’ out the fire. His eyes looked 
kind o’ queer at us as we come up, an’ 
his face was burnin’ red. “It’s raining,” 
he said. “The gullies will be running 
with muddy water!” 

I thought that he was worryin’ about 
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to-morrow, because he wasn’t used to 
bein’ in wet clothes all day. So I was 
surprised when Jim said, “Shut up that 
kind o’ talk, Willy, an’ go to bed!” Jim 
must have understood then what Willy 
was thinkin’ about. 

Jim an’ I would have about a mile an’ 
a half beyond our old cover to go next 
mornin’, so we Was to start early. I 
had just sat up when Jim, in his bare 
feet an’ undershirt, came runnin’ in. 

“ Dress quick, Fatty,” he whispered. 
“Willy’s gone!” It was the sixth day. 
We ran all the way—straight to the 

old cover, Jim leadin’ like he'd guessed 
it all out. When we got there we heard 
W illy’ s voice out beyond, callin’ »* jim!” 
an’ Jim answered, “lc’s me, Willy.” 

He must have been workin’ a long 
time, for he was all through, an’ sittin’ 
there in the dark at the brink o’ the 
gully, beside the mound. He gave a 
curious kind of little laugh as we came 
up. “T’ve buried him,” he said. 

‘That was right, Willy,” says Jim, 
soothin’ him like he was a little child. 
An’ now can you get all alone back to 
camp, Willy?” 

“Qh yes, Jim—back to camp. At 
least as far as Beersheba, ‘the well of 
the oath.’ There are seven wells 
there—wells of water! Give me a drink, 
now, Jim . the Judgment. . . . Al- 
ready I am burning in hell-fire.” 

Poor old Jim an’ I went off to one side. 
“What are we goin’ to do with him, 
Fatty?” says Jim, near cryin’. 

“We've got to take him with us, Jim,” 
I says. “‘Maybe we can think o’ some- 
thing on the way.” 

We started. It had quit rainin’ now, 
bur. already it had begun to get hot—a 
sticky, steamy hot. We had made Willy 
throw away the spade. But it was so 
natural to see him carryin’ his rifle, an’ 
he had got so quiet, that we just never 
thought o’ that. We'd ought to have 
made him throw it away instead o’ the 
spade. All of a sudden Willy says, in 
his gentle little voice: “I’m all right 
now, Jim. I remember. I guess it cured 
me to—bury—him.” 

Jim an’ I was that glad we just put 
our arms around him. “Now just you 


run along back to camp, W illy,’ 2 SF 
Jim, joyful an’ happy again, “an’ lay 
up for to-day. i 


Take it easy. 
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Willy thought a minute; then he 
shook his head. “I’m afraid, Jim,” he 
says. “I'll be all right if I’m with you 
an’ Fatty. But if I’m by myself I might 
get to thinking again, and I—I’m afraid 
of what | might do.” 

“Willy’s about right, Jim,” I said. 

‘But we've got to shoot from the tree- 
tops, Fatty,” says Jim. “Two of us 
can’t cover in the same tree.” 

“Just let me be near you, Jim,” Willy 
pleaded. ‘Let me be where I| can see 
you. That will be all I’ll need.” 

By that time we had come close to the 
place we'd been ordered to. We were 
standin’ at the front edge of a thin little 
strip 0’ woods. About a third of the 
way to the enemy’s works (though we 
couldn’t see the works then) was two big 
trees, an’ off a little to the right was 
another one. 

“Out there is the trees, Fatty,” says 
Jim. “Now, Willy, you'll wait for us 
right here in these woods.’ 

“Oh, please, not clear back here, Jim. 
There are three trees.” 

“We've got to hurry,” says Jim, kind 
o distracted, like he was at his wits’ end. 
“It’s almost light.” 

“Jim,” I said, “let Willy take that 
tree off to the right, an’ not do any 
shootin’. The Johnnies ’ll see by the 
smoke that all the shots are comin’ from 
our two trees, an’ Willy won’t be shot at 
at all.” 

That suited all around, so we ran 
out an’ each climbed into his tree—just 
about in time. They was fine, big trees, 
thick-leaved, makin’ just wonderful cov- 
ers. Jim took the middle tree; Willy’s 
was about fifty Yards away; mine, only 
about twenty. Pretty soon it was broad 

lay. The Johnnies didn’t seem in any 
hurry to begin. Eight o'clock, nine 
o'clock, ten o'clock came. It was hotter 
than any day yet. We was shaded by 
the trees, but that didn’t seem to do no 
good; it was a different kind o’ heat: 
you couldn’t breathe—that kind. 

Finally the Johnnies got to bustlin’ 
around. They never suspected we were 
there. To rig up a hoist for their gun 
one of the Johnnies climbed up on the 
parapet. I got him. Instead o’ fallin’ 
back inside like he’d ought o’ done, 
what did he do but roll down the slope 
an’ lie there in our plain sight. For about 








| 
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an hour Jim an’ I were pretty busy. 
They shot at us a lot, but the trees were 
big an’ thick, an’ they couldn’t get us. 
So they give Up tryin’ to mount their 
gun just then, an’ put some o’ their best 
men tryin’ to pick us off. The heat goi 
somethin’ terrible. About noon it com- 
menced to thunder, but comin’ up slow. 
You could tell by the feel o’ the air an’ 
the stillness over everything that it was 
goin’ to be a great storm. 

The Johnny that I’d shot, an’ that 
had been lyin’ at the foot of the slope, 
wasn’t dead at all. He come to now, 
an’ it was that breathless still we could 
hear his weak voice cryin’: ‘“‘ Water. 
. . - Water! . Water!” It had been 
bad enough to have him there to look at 
all this time, but to hear him callin’ for 
water was bad, mighty bad, even for 
Jim an’ me, an’ it must have been that 
an’ the heat that made Willy Melerrish 
do what he did. The Johnnies rolled a 
couple o’ canteens down to the fellow, 
but he was too far gone to reach them, 
an’ just kep’ callin’: “Water! . . . Wa- 
ter!” 

The storm was comin’ up from behind 
us. More’n half the sky out in front was 
covered by a great, slow-movin’, inky- 
black bank o’ cloud so thick that the 
thunder couldn’t roar through it—it just 
rumbled. The storm-clouds kind o’ 
paused, as if they was waitin’ for what 
was goin’ to happen. Our-trees and the 
field out in front of us almost up to the 
—" works was in black shadow; 
but the works themselves were lyin’ with 
a strong light on *em—green, verdigris- 
green, that always comes just before the 
breakin’ of a great storm. The thunder 
got more frequent, but in between, when 
it seemed stiller than ever, we could hear 
the fellow callin’ an’ callin’ for water. 

Willy Melerrish commenced to shout 
somethin’, but just then it thundered 
an’ drowned out what he said. The shot- 
Johnny’s friends couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Two of ’em slid down the slope 


et a 
an’ picked him up to carry him inside. 
[he thunder stopped, an’ this is what 
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Willy Melerrish was shoutin’: “—‘ Ac. 
cordin’ to the rules an’ articles—’” 

With all his might Jim yelled, “Don’t 
fire, Willy!” 

From Willy Melerrish: “‘—So help 
me God!” Then one after the other he 
shot the two men, and their bodies an’ 
the wounded man fell down together. 
In his senses Willy Melerrish could never 
have hit at that range, short as it was. 
It thundered then like the end o’ th 
world, an’ the lightning seemed to run 
over every thing. There was just a mo- 
ment 0’ quiet, but in it we again heard 
that cryin’ for water. Volley after vol- 
ley came crashin’ through our trees, an’ 
under cover of the firin’ two more men 
came slidin’ down the slope. Willy Mel- 
errish shot one of them, an’ the other 
oneran. The firin’ and thunder stopped 
at the same instant an’ we heard Willy: 
***__sweareth to his own hurt, an’ 
changeth not—’” 

It was black over the whole sky by 
then nan’ you could hear the moan of the 
comin’ wind. The light on the earth- 
works had gone out, an’ it was all like 
early evenin’. I was tryin’ to call to 
Willy, an’ so I didn’t see till I heard Jim 
scream, “Down! Come down, Willy! 
The charge! The charge!’”’ 

Jim must have dropped from his tree, 
for he was nearly to Willy before | got 
to the ground. Jim was callin’ to Willy 
The Johnnies, forty or fifty of ’em, were 
comin’ like mad, already half-way down 
the hill. The thunder was drownin’ ever) 
sound. Old Jim started after Willy Mel- 
errish up the tree. Anybody but Jim 
would have known that it was too late. 
There would be no surrender for them 
that had killed men succorin’ a wounded 
comrade. I caught Jim’s foot an’ pulled 
him. down, an’ screamed into his face, 
“For Minnie, Jim—an’ the baby!” An’ 
then we ran. 

The storm broke . sheets an’ walls 
o’ lashing rain. We heard a volley o’ 
musket-shots, an’ looked back. But it 
all was bein’ ended behind a curtain o’ 
fallin’ water. 
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A Diplomat’s 


Wife 


in Paris 


BY MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Paris, May, 1897. 
@ Fpitheze ©. EAR L.,—I can hardly 
gale= mS believe that we have 
ie g2:4 been here a month. The 
ge |) fy time has slipped by as 

A] it has a way of doing 
when one is frightfully 
Ss busy: in my case it was 
p: particularly exasperating. 

We have found a suitable apartment 
in the Rue Pierre Charron and I have 
just now begun to look up some of my 
old friends. Alas! there are not many 
left, but those who are seem glad to 
see me. My first official visit was to 
Madame Faure. ‘This was easily man- 
aged. I simply went on one of her re- 
ception days. An Elysian master of 
ceremonies was waiting for me, and | 
followed him into the salon, where Ma- 
dame Faure sat surrounded by numer- 
ous ladies. A servant wrestled in vain 
with my name, “Crone” being the only 
thing he seized; but the master of cere- 
monies announced to the President that 
| was the Danish, minister’s wife, after 
which things went smoothly. To leave 
no doubt in the other guests’ minds that 
| was a person of distinction and the 
wife of a minister, Madame Faure asked 
me innumerable questions about Mon- 
sieur le Ministre. 

We were scarcely settled when there 
came the awful catastrophe of the burn- 
ing of the Bazar de Charité, about which 
you have probably read. I had prom- 
ised to go to it, and | can truly say that 
my life literally hung on a thread, for 
if my couturiére had kept her word and 
sent my dress home at the time she 
promised, I should certainly have gone 
and would probably have been burned 
up with the others. Marquise de Galli- 
fet also probably owed her life to my 
not going. She came to make me a visit 
and lingered a little, and this delay saved 





her life. She entered the fated bazar 


just a moment before the fire broke out, 
and therefore managed to escape. 
Vor. CXXIX.—No. 773.—95 


Frederike and | drove to the offending 
dressmaker (how | blessed her after- 
ward!). When we passed the Cours la 
Reine we were very much astonished to 
see a man without a hat, very red in the 
face, waving two blackened hands in the 
most excited manner. He jumped into 
a cab and drove away as fast as the horse 
could gallop. Then we saw a young 
lady, bareheaded, in a light dress, rush- 
ing through the street, and another lady 
leaning up against the wall, as if faint- 
ing. The air was filled with the smell of 
burning tar and straw, and we noticed 
some black smoke behind the houses. | 
thought it must come from a stable burn- 
ing in the neighborhood. We had been 
so short a time in Paris that I did not 
realize how near we were to the street 
where the bazar was held. 

At half-past five we drove through the 
Rue Francois I. on our way home, and 
saw a few people collected on the 
“Place”; aside from this, we noticed 
nothing unusual. When we passed 
through the Avenue Montaigne we met 
Monsieur Hanoteaux (Minister of For- 
eign Affairs) in a cab, looking wildly ex- 
cited. He stood up and screamed to 
me, “ Vous étes sauvée!”’ What could he 
mean? 

I thought that he was crazy, and 
screamed back, “Oue dites vous?” but 
he was already out of hearing. It was 
only when we reached home that we 
learned what had happened and under- 
stood what he had meant. 

How dreadful were the details! 

lhe bazar was in a vacant lot inclosed 
by the walls of surrounding houses, the 
only exit being through the room where a 
cinematograph had been put up. This 
was worked by a careless operator, and 
took fire. 

The interior of the bazar consisted of 
canvas walls, of which one part repre- 
sented a street called Vieux Paris. The 
place was crowded. ‘lhe stalls were pre- 
sided over by the most fashionable ladies 
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of Paris, and there were many gentlemen 
in the crowd of buyers. When the fire 


broke out, a man whose wife was one of 


the stall-holders stood up near the door 
and cried out, “‘Mesdames, n’ayez pas 
peur! Il n’y a pas de danger,” and qui- 
etly went out, leaving people to their 
fate. 

Then came the panic. 

Young women were trampled to death 
by their dancing partners of the evening 
before. One of them was engaged to be 
married, and when her fiance walked 
over her body, in his cowardly frenzy to 


escape, she cried to him, “Sauvez moi, 
pour l'amour de Dieu!’ He screamed 
back, “* Tout le monde pour soi !”’ and dis- 


appeared. She was saved by a groom 
from the stables opposite. She was hor- 
ribly burned, but probably will live, 
though she will be dishgured for life. 
Under the wooden floor had been thrown 
all the debris—tar, shavings, paper, etc. 
This burned very quickly, and the floor 
fell in, engulfing those who could not 
escape, and the tarred roof and the can- 
vas walls fell on them. What a horrible 
death! 

The kitchen of a small hotel which 
formed one side of the vacant lot had 
one window about four feet from the 
ground, furnished with stout iron bars. 
The cook managed to break the bars, 
and, pushing out a chair, was able to drag 
a great many women through the win- 
dow. He and the stable-boy were the 
only persons who seem to have done 
anything toward helping. The greatest 
number of victims were found near the 
uprooted and demolished turnstile, but 
many bodies were found heaped together 
before the canvas representing the street 
of Vieux Paris. The poor things, in their 
agony and confusion, imagined that it 
really was a street. 

It was all over in an hour. It seems 
almost incredible that such a tragedy 
could have taken place in that short 
time. And to think that the whole 
catastrophe could have been averted by 
the expenditure of a few francs! When 
the architect heard that there was to be 
a cinematograph put up, he pointed out 
the danger, and begged that some fire- 
men should be engaged. The president 


of the committee asked how much this 
on being told twenty 


would cost, and, 
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francs for each fireman, replied 
we will do without them.” 

The Duchesse d’Alencgon and the y 
and daughters of the Danish cons 
general were among the victims. 1] 
dead were all taken to the Palais de |’ 
dustrie and laid out in rows. Throu; 
the whole night people searched wit 
lanterns among the dead for their lov 
ones. It was remarked that thous 
there were many men’s canes and hats, 
there was not one man found among tl 
dead. Not one man in all Paris acknow 
edged that he had been to the bazar. 

Within an incredibly short time sub- 
scriptions amounting to over a million 
francs were collected. From America 
came many messages of sympathy and 
great deal of money. But no one could 
be found except the cook and the stable- 
boy who had done anything to merit : 
reward. After giving them large sums, 
the rest of the money went to form a 
fund for the building of a chapel in 
commemoration of the victims of th« 
disaster. 


» “I thi 


Dear L.,—Social life here is very con- 
fusing and fatiguing; physically, be- 
cause distances are so immense. Peopk 
live everywhere, from the Ile St.-Louis 
to the gates of St.-Cloud. There is 
hardly a part of Paris where some one 
you know does not live. The simple act 


of leaving a few cards takes a whok 
afternoon. 
In reality there are three societies 


which make life for a diplomat—whos« 
duty it is to be on good terms with every 
one—complicated and unending. The 
official season for dinners, receptions, 
and soirées is in the winter. French so- 
ciety, just returned from the Riviera and 
Italy, has its real season in the spring, 
when Longchamps and Auteuil have 
races and Puteaux has its sports. The 
autumn is the time when strangers flock 
to Paris; then flourish the restaurants 
and theater-parties. How can any lady 
have a reception day where people of all 
countries, all politics, and all societies 
meet? Impossible! I have tried it, and 
I am sorry to say that my receptions 
are dead failures. Still, 1 persevere, as | 
am told that it is my duty to receive. 

When our first invitation to the ball 
of the Elysées came I was most anxious 
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to see what it would be like. Is it not 
strange that the cards of invitation are 
the same as those used in the Empire? 
“La Présidence de la République Fran- 
aise,” stands instead of “La Maison de 
l’Empereur.” 1 have the two before me, 
the old and the new, and they are ex- 
actly alike—color, paper, and engraving! 
The Diplomatic Corps has a separate 
entrance at the Elysées. We were met 
and conducted by a master of ceremonies 
to the room where the President and 
Madame Faure were standing. Mon- 
sieur Faure is called “un Président déco- 
ratif.’ He is tall, handsome, and has 
what you might call princely manners. 
The privileged ones passed before them 
and shook hands, quite a /’ Américain. 
I was named by M. Crozier, and got from 
Madame Faure an extra squeeze by way 
of emphasizing that | was a new-comer. 
We then passed into the salon where 
our colleagues were assembled, and did 
not move from there until the Presiden- 
tial pair came in at eleven o'clock. At 
these balls there were a great many 
too many—people invited. I have been 
told that there were six thousand invita- 
tions sent out. To one gentleman is as- 
signed the duty to stay in the first salon 


and pass in review the toilettes of the 
promiscuous guests and judge if they are 
suitable. When he sees a woman in a 
high woolen dress, with thick and soiled 
boots, in which she has probably walked 
to the ball, he politely tells her that there 
must be some mistake about her invi- 
tation, and she walks meekly back to her 
com ptotr. 

When Monsieur and Madame Faure 
had finished receiving, they came into 
the room where the diplomats were, and 
the President, giving his arm to the lady 
highest in rank (the protocol arranged 
the other couples), we marched through 
the crowd of gazers-on, through the ball- 
room, where some youths and maidens 
were whirling in the dance, through the 
palm-filled winter garden, where peo- 
ple were crowded around a buffet, and 
through all the sa/ons until we reached 
the last one, quite at the end of the pal- 
ace, where a sumptuous buffet awaited 
us. At one o’clock we returned home. 
It amused me to see old Waldteufel still 
wielding his baton and playing his 
waltzes as of old. I wanted to speak to 
him, but being in the procession | could 
not stop. 

Yesterday I had a visit from Adelina 
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Patti. I had not seen her for a long 
time. It seemed only the other day that 
| had written a letter condoling with her 
on the death of Nicolini, her second hus- 
band. This time she was accompanied 
by her third husband, Baron Ceder- 
strom, a very fine-looking Swede whose 
family we knew well in Sweden. The 
diva looked wonderfully young, and 
handsomer than ever. When they came 
into the salon together one could not 
have remarked very much difference in 
their ages, though he is many years 
younger than she is. 

Massenet comes often to see me. He 
is a great man now. He and Saint- 


Saéns are the most famous musicians of 


France at the present moment. Mas- 
senet has never forgotten old kindnesses, 
and no matter where he is, whether on a 
platform at a concert, or in a drawing- 
room full of people, he always plays as a 
prelude or an improvisation the first 
bars of a favorite song of his I used 
to sing. He sends me a copy of every- 
thing he composes, and always writes 
the opening bars of that song on the 
first page. 

Among others, we find our friend Mar- 
quise de Podesta. She is a sort of lady- 
in-waiting to ex-Queen Isabella of Spain. 
I went to see her at the Queen’s beautiful 
palace in the Avenue Kleber. I was de- 
lighted when she asked me if | would like 
to make the acquaintance of the Queen. 
| went two days later to what she called 
an “‘audience.” The Queen received me 
in a beautiful room lined with old Gobe- 
lin tapestry and furnished with fine 
taste. She is rather heavy and stout, 
and wears a quantity of brown hair plas- 
tered over het temples, which does not 
give her the height a queen ought to 
have. She was very amiable, asked 
many questions about places and people 
I knew, and before I was aware of it I 
found myself spinning out lengthy tales. 
I would much rather she had done the 
talking. 

Of all the salons (I mean receptions) 
which I knew of old, that of Princess 
Mathilde (cousin of Emperor Napoleon) 
still holds the foremost place. She re- 
ceives on Sunday evenings, and one is 
sure to meet all the artists and celebri- 
ties worth seeing in Paris. All the diplo- 
mats assemble there. 


Her dining-room 


is a part of her palm-garden, and one gox 
up a few steps to reach the platforn 
which gives a sort of Leonardo da Vin 
Canaen feast appearance to her dinner 
The Empress Eugénie is now her 
And fancy! living at the Hétel Cor 
tinental, right opposite the gardens . 
the Tuileries. I have not seen her f 
six years. Baron Petri, who always « 
companies her, answered my note ask 
ing if | might come to see her, sayin 
that the Empress would receive me wit! 
pleasure. You may imagine my em 
tion at seeing her again. I found he: 
seated at the window facing the Tui! 
ries. How could she bear to be so near he: 
old home? As if reading my thoughts, 
she said: “ You wonder that I came her: 
to this hotel. It is very sad. There ar 
sO many memories. But it seems ti 


bring me nearer mon fils bien aimé. | 
have him always before me. My poor 
Louis! I can see him as a little boy when 


he used to drive out in his carriage. 
always surrounded by the cent gardes.”’ 
She told me of the terrible journey sh« 
had made to South Africa. She had 
wished to go over the same route that 
the prince had taken on his way to Zulu- 
land. How dreadful it must have been 
forher! Can one imagine anything more 
tragic? Her only child, whom she loved 
beyond anything in the world, whom 
she hoped to see on the throne—the 
future monarch of France—a N pen 

to be killed by a few Zulus, in a war 
not in any way connected ae ght ! 
The Empress appeared weighed down 
with grief; nevertheless, she seemed to 
like to talk with me. I wish I could 
have heard more, but the arrival of the 
Princess Mathilde interrupted us and | 
left. 


Prince Valdemar, the youngest son of 


the King of Denmark, and Princess Ma- 
rie, his wife, were dining with us yes- 
terday, with Prince George of Greece, 
who is extremely agreeable and hand- 
some. She (the Princess Marie) when 
in Paris stays with her parents, the Duc 
and Duchesse de Chartres, in their beau- 
tiful palace, formerly known in Paris 
for its artistic architecture and its onyx 
staircase. 

The Princess desired to meet Presi- 
dent Faure for some reason, and as she 
could not do that in her father’s house, 
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she desired us to arrange a meeting on the 
neutral ground of the Legation. On the 
dav fixed they met here in the after- 
noon. I remained out of the salon and 
only returned when the tea-table was 
brought in. The President partook of 
his tea with graceful nonchalance -€V1- 
de ntly he does not 
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Miranda. She has a pretty little Adte/ 
near us, where she sings not, “neither 
does she spin.” I meet her at dear old 
Mrs. Pell’s Sunday-afternoon ladies’ 
teas. Nilsson and I are the youngest 
members of the club. You may imagine 
what the others must be in the way of 


years. Mrs. Pell 





care for it. The 
Princess stood up 
as a signal that 
the interview was 
finished. He gal- 
lantly kissed her 
hand and ex- 
presse d the pleas- 
ure she had given 
him by desiring 
this interview, etc. 
He refused to take 
the elevator, hesi- 
tated a moment, 
said, half aloud, 
Hid Cé a d ) t et re 

mme cela,” and 
allowed ]. to fol- 
low him down- 
stairs and put him 
in his carriage. 
He bowed gra- 
ciously to the lit- 
tle crowd which 
had collected to 








gives us each (we 
are twelve) a gold 
locket with a tea- 
cup engraved on 
its back and a lock 
of her once brown 
hair inside, and 
we assemble and 
eat American 
goodies made in 
an ultra-superior 
manner by her 


May 15, 1898. 

My pear L.,— 
We have just 
come home from 
bidding our 
Crown Prince and 
Princess good-by 
at the station. 
They have been 
here four days. 
To-day being 
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see 1ts che d 
F FELIX FAURE WHEN 


Dear L.,—Thank you for your letter. 
You ask impossibilities. You sav, “Tell 
me about this Dreyfus affair!’ and in 
the same breath you ask, “What are you 
doing?” The first question is a volume 
in itself, and will follow the second in 
time. If you had asked what are we 
not doing | would have told you in a 
few words, but what we are doing covers 
acres of ground. We are in a whirlwind 
of duties and pleasures, dinners, soirées, 
and balls. It would bore you to death 
to hear about them. Many of my old 
friends are still in Paris; those you knew 
are, Countess Pourtales (just become a 
widow); Marquise Gallifet, who is more 
separated from her husband than ever 
she remains Faubourgeoise St.-Germain 
and he favors the Republic. | find Chris- 
tine Nilsson here. From Madame Ri- 
viere she has become Countess Casa- 


their last, we were 


"RESIDENT OF FRANCI invited to lunch 


with them at the 
Hotel Bristol. The Crown-Princess af- 
terward drove about with me, buying 
pearl necklaces. Day before yesterday 
they honored us with their presence at 
dinner. Madame Carnot, the widow of 
the former President, who was assassi- 
nated, wrote to say that, as she had a 
great admiration for the royal family of 
Denmark, she would like to meet the 
Prince and Princess. 

We invited her to join us. Monsieur 
Hanoteaux, Monsieur and Madame Dué, 
the Swedish minister, and others, were 
among the guests. 

On Thursday, Madame Faure and her 
daughter came to see me. On bidding 
them adieu | said | hoped the President 


had not forgotten the photograph of 


himself which he had promised me. 
Madame Faure answered, “ Vous laure: 
ce soir méme, chére madame.” That very 
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evening while we were dining with Count 
and Countess Cornet we heard that 
Félix Faure had suddenly died. To-day 
we learned how he had died—not 
through the papers, but secretly, in an 
undertone, and with a hushed voice. 

| think that the French papers ought 
to take the prize in the art of keeping a 
secret. One would never imagine that a 
whole nation could hold its tongue so 
completely! There appeared no sensa- 
tional articles, no details, and no com- 
ments upon the departure of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic from this 
world. Everything of that kind was in 
the secret hold of the officials. In our 
country—and, in fact, in every other 
country—such discretion would have 
been impossible: the news in all its de- 
tails would have been hawked about the 
streets in half an hour. Here was simply 
the bare news that Félix Faure had died. 
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A week later the President’s fune: 
took place at Notre Dame. Seats w 
reserved for the Corps Diplomatique | 
the side of the immense catafalq: 
which stood in the center of the cath 
dral. Huge torches were burning arou: 
the catafalque. 

After every one was seated, in can 
the four officers sent by the Germ: 
Emperor. Four giants! The observ: 
of all observers! They seemed more 
if they were at a parade than at a f 
neral. The music was splendid. T} 
famous organist Guilmant was at the o 
gan and did “his best.” I believe Not: 
Dame never heard finer organ-playin; 
I never did. 

The streets were full of troops; th: 
large open square in front of the cath 
dral was lined with a double row of so! 
diers. The diplom: its followed on foot 
in the procession from Notre Dame t 

Pére la Chaise, tray 











ersing the whole of 
Paris. 


Paris, 1899. 

My bDEAR SISTER,- 
You may imagine 
what a joy it is to m¢ 
to have my dear 
friend Mrs. Bigelow 
Lawrence staying 
with me here. Every 
day we go to some 
museums and do a lit- 
tle sight-seeing. She 
is interested in every- 
thing. The new Presi- 
dent (Loubet) invited 
us to the Presidential 
loge at the grand opera, 
and I cannot tell you 
how delighted we were 
to hear Wagner's 

“Meistersinger,” giv- 
en in French, and mar- 
velously executed. All 
the best singers took 
part. The orchestra 
was magnificent be- 
yond words. The ar- 
tists played with a 
delicacy and a cult. 
not even surpassed at 








JULBS MASSENET AT THE HBIGHT OF HIS CAREER 


Bayreuth. In the 
entr actes, seated in the 
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luxurious, spacious loge, where the huge 
sofas and the fauteuils offered their 
hospit: able arms, we reviewed our im- 
pressions, which were ultra-enthusiastic. 
Near us was Madame Cosima Wagner, 
whom one of our party went to see. She 
— d the greatest pleasure at the 
performance, not concealing her surprise 
that a representation in French and in 
France could be so perfect. If that most 
dificult of ladies was satished, imagine 
how satisfied we must have been! 

The contrast between the grand pro- 
scenium loge of the President and the 
little Joge behind the curtain which we 
occupied next evening was striking. It 
is from this /oge—way up in the third 
étage —that the organ peals out its 
mighty tones, and from this mysterious 
corner the different colored lights are 
thrown, and thunder and lightning roar 
and flash. As none of the elements was 
necessary in the first act of the ballet 
“La Maladetta,” we were peaceful and 
comfortable up there, and immensely in- 
terested watching the workings of things 
on the wrong side of the curtain. The 
audience, seen from this height and dis- 
tance, looked like a vast parterre of glit- 
tering colors. 

When the curtain fell, which it did 
with a great noise, the scene-shifters, 
in their shirt sleeves, rushed in a body 
on the stage together with the privi- 
leged abonnés, who appeared almost as 


SCENE IN THE COURT-ROOM DURING THE Z< 






LA TRIAL 


quickly to pursue their flirtations with 
the corps de ballet. 

Zambelli, the best danseuse in Paris, 
appeared in the second act on the top of 
a mountain. She had a long, spangled 
robe, which hung in front of her, but as 
she descended from the mountain we 
noticed that her back was entirely un- 
clothed—an apparition we had not ex- 
pected! But she did not seem to mind, 
and walked about as unconcernedly as if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world to be dressed in front and not be- 
hind. In this act we were not spared the 
thunder, rain, and lightning, and the 
organ, all going at once. The combina- 
tion almost blew our heads off. 

As a bonne bouche we took Mrs. Law- 
rence to Madame Carnot’s evening re- 
ception. These receptions are not gay. 
They might be called standing-soirées, 
as no one ever sits down. The guests 
move in a procession through the salons, 
the last one of which is rather a melan- 
choly one. In the middle of it is a square 
piece of marble lying flat on the floor, 
with a quantity of withered wreaths and 
faded ribbons piled upon it. They are 
the souvenirs of the late President’s fu- 
neral. Madame Carnot, amost charming 
lady, wears a long, black veil, as in the 
first days of her widowhood, and receives 

in a widowed- -empress manner. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s visit is the incentive 
for active service in the army of musi- 
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cians. The President often sends me the 
ci-devant imperial /oge at the Conserva- 
toire. In old times | used to think how 
splendid it would be to sit here! Now | 
have the twelve seats to dispose of —six 
large gilded Empire fauteuils in front, 
and six small ones behind. There is al- 
ways a bright coal fire in the salon 
adjoining, but it does not take away the 
damp coldness from a room where a ray 
of light or a breath of fresh air never can 
penetrate. The concerts seem exactly 
the same as they used to be—they do 
not appear to have changed either in 
their rép or in their audiences. 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Bach are still 
the fashion, and the old habitués still 
bob their heads in rhythmical measure. 

The chorus of men and women look 
precisely as they did when dear old 
Auber was directeur (twenty-five years 
ago). I think that they must be the 
same. The sopranos are still dressed in 
white, and the contraltos in black, indica- 
tive of the color of their voices. 

Pugno, with his fat, pudgy hands, 
played a concerto of Mozart in his mas- 
terful manner. One wonders how he 
can have any command over the key- 
board, he has such short arms and such a 
protruding stomach. 

As a modern innovation, 
‘Creation’ was given. 
fully executed, 
with toleration. 

Just to go up the familiar worn stair- 
case brought the old scenes vividly be- 
fore me. Then it was a great piece of 
luck to obtain a seat within its sacred 
walls, and it was such an event to go to 
a concert that I can still remember my 
sensations. 

You ask me to tell 
“Dreyfus affair.” 

It is a lengthy tale, and is such a tissue 
of lies and intrigue that common sense 
wonders if the impossible cannot be pos- 
sible—if wrong cannot be right. You 
probably know more of the details of the 
case than I do, if you have followed it 
from the beginning, as I am just begin- 
ning to follow. 

| assure you it is as much as your life 
is worth to speak about it, and as for 
bringing people together, or inviting 


Ta rtoire s 


Pierné’s 
It was beauti- 
but was received only 


you about the 


them to dinner, you must first find out 
if they 


are Dreyfusards or anti-Drey- 
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fusards, otherwise you risk your crock 
ery. The other day | was talking to a: 
old gentleman who seemed very level! 
headed at the start. Perhaps | might 
learn something, I thought. I venture: 
to say, “Do tell me the real facts about 
the Dreyfus affair.” Had I told hin 
that he was sitting on a lighted bom| 
the effect on him could not have been 
more startling. 

“Do you know that he is the greatest 
traitor that ever lived?” he cried. “H« 
gave the bordereau to the German gov- 
ernment.” 

“What is a bordereau ?”’ I asked. 

He seemed astonished that I did not 
know what a bordereau was. 

“Tt is a list of secret documents. He 
gave this three years ago.” 

“Who discovered it?” I inquired. 

“It was found in the paper-basket of 
the German Embassy, and Monsieu: 
Paty du Clam knew about it.” 

“And then?” 


“Well, then he was arrested and 
brought before the conseil de guerre, 


found guilty, and degraded before th« 
army.” 


“Did he confess that he wrote the 
bordereau ?” 
“No! On the contrary, he swore he 


had not, but the generals decided that 
he had. So he must have!’ 
“The generals may have been mis- 


taken,” | said. “Such things have hap- 
pened.” 
“Oh no. It is impossible that these 


officers could have been mistaken.” 

“What did he say when he was ac- 
cused?” | continued. 

“1 hardly think that he was told of 
what he was accused.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I cried, “that 
he did not know that he was suspected 
of high treason?” 

“He must have known that he wrote 
the bordereau,” he replied. 

“Tf he wrote it!’ I interrupted. “Was 
he not condemned merely on his hand- 
writing?” 

“Yes,” replied my elderly friend, 
whose head I had thought level. “But 
to discover the truth one had to resort 
to all sorts of ruses in order to convict 
him and convince the public.” 

“Why did the generals want to con- 
demn him, if he was not guilty?” I asked. 
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“They had to condemn some one,” 
said mv friend, who was beginning to be 
dreadfully bored. ‘The generals found 
Drevfus guilty, therefore Dreyfus was 
euilty without doubt.” 

“Do you not think that if an injustice 
has been done, it will create a great indig- 
nation in other coun- 
tries and will affect 
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him write his name—they forced him to 
write it a hundred times. He was per- 
fectly calm, but it was so cold in his 
room that his fingers were stiff and his 
hands trembled. He kept saying, “Why 
am | to do this? | was convinced then 
and there of his innocence. | could have 





the coming exposi- 
ion?’ I inquired. 

* Ah,” said my wise 
friend, “that is an- 
other thing. I think 
myself that it would 
be prudent to do some- 
thing toward revising 
the judgment—every- 
thing ought to be done 
to make the exposition 
a succe ss.’ And there 
the matter rested. 

| doubt if his friend- 
ship stood this test. 
Any one who takes 
Drevfus’s defense 1s 
looked upon as an ene- 
my in the camp. I de- 
vour the papers. Le 
Matin seems to be the 
only unprejudiced one. 
}. reads the others, 
but I have no patience 
with all thei cooked- 





























up and melodramatic a ee ’ ; 

stories. Pr ee - - *s Gx? pe - 4 
| was very glad to 3 ee Cal cat + oe Hei Suge Fe** Bt tet , | 

meet Colonel Picquard 

at a dinner in a Drey- AUCTIONING M. ZOLA’S TABLE 


fusard house. All that 
| had heard of him 
made me feel agreat admiration forhim. | 
was not disappointed. He is the most 
charming man, handsome, and with such 
an honest ard kind face. I hoped he 
would talk with me about Dreyfus, and 
said as much to my hostess, who in her 
turn must have said ‘‘as much” to him, 
for he came and sat by me. I did not 
hesitate to broach the tabooed subject. 
He said: 

“I do not and have never thought 
that Dreyfus was guilty. He may 
have done something else, but he 
never, in my belief, wrote the bordereau. 
| had not known him before. I was the 
officer who was sent to his cell to make 
Vor. CXXIX.—No. 773.—96 





wept with compassion when | saw how 
unsuspecting the poor fellow was. I was 
also on duty,” he added, “ when Dreyfus 
was conducted to the Ecole Militaire 
the day he was degraded before the 
troops; his epaulettes were torn from 
his shoulders and his sword was broken 
in two. I would never have imagined 
that any one could endure so much. My 
heart bled for him,” said the kind 
colonel. 

Dreyfus was imprisoned two weeks and 
subjected every day to mysterious ques- 
tionings, of which he could not divine 
the purpose. Neither he nor his counsel 
knew on what grounds he was arrested. 
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Forzinetti, who was in charge of Drey- 
fus’s prison, also believed him innocent; 
he said he had never seen a man suffer 
as he did. He kept repeating, “My only 
crime is having been born a Jew.” 
He has been confined ever since in the 
lle du Diable under the strictest sur- 
veillance. His 
jailer was not al- 


The slightest interruption sent me int 
spasms of délire. Do you know what 
did?” he asked me. 
“I suppose,” | answered, “you wer 
on writing, all the same.” 
“No. You could never guess,” h 
laughed. “I sat in a bath-tub all da 
In this way no o1 





lowed to speak to 
him. When airing 
himself in the lit- 
tle inclosure, ex- 
posed to the awful 
heat, there was 
always a gun 
pointed at him. 
Sometimes he was 
chained to his bed 
with irons, and a 
loaded pistol was 
always placed by 
his side in case he 
became weary of 
life. Colonel Pic- 
quard said: “It 
can only be the 
strong desire to 
prove his inno- 
cence that keeps 








could come an 
disturb me and | 
was left alone. 
“tune”=6 3 ore- 
marked, “‘seem to 
belong to celebri 
ties. Diogen: 
had one, I remem- 
ber, where he sat 
and pondered.” 
“But it was not 
a bath-tub. ] con- 
sider my idea 
rather original! 
Do you rot think 
that the ‘divin 
Sarah’ is magnif- 
cent in ‘L’A:- 
glon’?” 
“Magnificent!” 
I said. “You are 








his courage up.” 
Colonel Schwarts- 
koppen (the Ger- 
man military attaché in Paris) declares 
solemnly to any one who will listen that 
the German Embassy has never had 
anything to do with Dreyfus, and that 
the bordereau is unknown there. 


34 October. 

The French military attaché in Copen- 
hagen was in Paris some days, and in- 
vited us to dinner at his mother’s, who 
has a charming home. We met a great 
many agreeable people, among them the 
poet, Edmond Rostand (he is the 
brother-in-law of the attaché). Rostand 
was very talkative, and | enjoyed more 
than words can tell my conversation 
with him. He was most amusing when 
he told of his efforts “‘to be alone with 
his thought.” He said that when he 
was writing “L’Aiglon” he was almost 
crazy. ‘My head seemed bursting with 
ideas. I could not sleep; my days were 
one prolonged irritation, and I became 
so nervous gue j étais devenu impossible. 


3JORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


fortunate to have 
such an inter- 
preter.” 

“Am I not?” 

He was a delightful man. He sent me 
a few lines of “ La Princesse Lointaine,” 
with his autograph. 

At Mr. Dannat’s, the well-known 
American portrait-painter, I met the 
celebrated composer Moszkowski.; One 
does not expect to find good looks and a 
pleasing talker and a charmeur in a mod- 
ern artist. But he combines all of these. 
He said, “‘I shall die a most miserable 
and unhappy man.” 

“Why?” | inquired. I feared he would 
confide in me the secrets of his heart, 
which is at present mostly occupied with 
his handsome and giddy wife. These, 
however, he kept wisely to himself. 

“IT am like Rubinstein,” he said. “‘ He 
was wretched because he could not write 
an opera. I also wish to W rite an opera, 
but | cannot.” 

*“Who could, if not you?” I said. “I 
think your concerto one of the most 
beautiful things I have ever heard.” 

“You flatter me,” he said, modestly, 
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“but. alas! vou cannot make me a writer 
of operas. To-morrow afternoon is the 

ition générale at the Colonne con- 
cert of my concerto. Ser Carrenho 
plays the piano part. Would you allow 
me to accompany you—if you would like 
to go?” 

Did I accept? Yes! Teresa Car- 
reno surpasse d he rself, and the concerto 
was enthusiastically received.. Siegfried 
Wagner led the orchestra in a composi- 
tion of his own. He was very arbitrary, 
and made the artists go over and over 
again the same phrase without any seem- 
ing reason. One poor flutist almost tore 
his hair out by the roots. Wagner was so 
dissatisfied with his playing that he stop- 
ped him twenty times. At last, he shrug- 
ged his shoulders hopelessly and went on. 

[he King of Sweden kept his word 
and really did come to Paris. A dinner 
for him at the Elysées included us (the 
only persons who were not French ex- 
cept the Swedish legation). We are, as 
you know, what they call wne légation de 

famille. I was more than enchanted 
to see » the King again. He promised to 
come and take tea with me the next day. 
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PARIS 


“Whom would your Majesty care to 
meet?” | asked him. 

“My old lady frie nds whom | used to 
know here before,” the King answered. 

“Your Majesty does not mean ail of 
them?—that would be a legion.” 

“No, no,” he laughed; “not all; 
only—”’ And he named several. 

Every one came, although invited at 
the eleventh hour. It was a merry meet- 
ing—and such souveniring ! 

Che King walked to my house, accom- 
panied by Herr Ancacronra and the 
gentlemen whom the French govern- 
ment attached to his Majesty during his 
visit. They were surprised that a king 
should prefer walking through the 
streets to being driven in a landau from 
the Ely sees. 

The King brought several photographs, 
which he distributed to his friends, and, 
wishing to write his name on them, 
desired me to give him “a nice pe n with 
a broad point.”” Oh dear! Not a “nice 
pen could be found in the house, and 
one with a broad point did not exist. As 
for the ink! It was thick at the bottom 
and thin on the top. He had to stir it 
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about each time he put the pen in. | 
was more than mortihed. 

Zola is mixing himself up with [A faire 
(that is what one calls the Dreyfus 
tragedy—there is no other affaire that 
counts) and is making himself very un- 
popular. He does not mind what he 
writes, and his attacks reach far and 
wide and spare no one. If he stirs up 
mud at the bottom of the well, he does it 
in order to find the truth. At any rate, 
he is honest, though he has had to pay 
dear for the best policy. I do not read 
his books, but I have a great admiration 
for him. The public feeling is so strong 
against him that crowds of the populace 
rush about the streets pushing, howling, 
and screaming at the top of their lungs, 
*Conspuez Zola!’ Mrs. Lawrence and 
I met a mob while driving through the 
Place de la Concorde, and a more absurd 
exhibition of vindictiveness cannot be 
imagined. 

Poor Zola was condemned to pay 
a fine of—how much do you think? 
Twenty-five thousand francs ! He would 
not or could not pay. The authorities 


put all his worldly goods (which they 
valued at twenty thousand francs) up at 


auction. They went on the day of the 
sale belted with their official scarves and 
armed with pretensions, and commenced 
the farce of the auction. An old kitchen- 
table was the first thing to be sold. Two 
francs were offered, “Going, going, 
£0 ’’? when a voice struck in, 
** Twenty-five thousand francs.”’ This sud- 
den turn nonplussed the authorities. 
The auction was called off and came to 
an untimely end for want of fuel, and 
because no one knew exactly what to do. 


Paris, 
Dear L.,—Just a few lines from me 
to-day to answer your question. Drey- 
fus has been brought back from the 
dreadful island where he has been con- 
fined these last five years. Five years 
of torture! He was taken to Rennes 
to be tried. His lawyer, Labori, has 
driven the judges almost out of their 
senses. 
[he sensational attacks of Zola and 
his repeated “ J’accuse,” the suicide of 
Henry, the repeated demissions of the 


Tool. 
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ministers and generals,/a fame voil 
the disappearance of Esterhazy (stamp 
as a first-class scamp), the attempt to 
get Labori’s papers by shooting him 
all the ludicrous and tragic episod 
have at last come to an end. Dreyf 
is declared innocent, and people are b. 
ginning to realize what has happened. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the famoi 
Norwegian poet, has, for commenc: 
ment, taken Dreyfus’s defense and writ 
ten article after article in the papers an 
proclaimed in every manner his belief j 
his innocence. He hurried to Paris whe: 
he heard that Dreyfus had returned. 
were very glad when an invitation cam¢ 
from the Swedish minister (Mr. Acke: 
mann) to lunch with the great autho 
I wish that you could see him, for to se: 
him is to know him. He has the kindest 
and noblest face in the world. I wep: 
over his account of the interview be- 
tween him and Dreyfus. The day and 
hour were fixed for his visit. He found 
Madame Dreyfus alone. She begged 
him to visit with her for a moment, be- 
cause her husband was so agitated at the 
thought of seeing him that he could not 
trust himself to appear. When at last 
Dreyfus came into the room, Bjérnson 
opened his arms. Dreyfus fell weeping 
into them, and sobbed, “ Merci, merc: 
Vous avez cru en mot!” Rap re 
peated, “Mon ami, f ai souffert pour vou 
mon pauvre ami!” Of course chia is only 
a very little part of what he told me, but 
it was all 4 this strain. He said that 
not once during the interview, did Drey- 
fus utter a word of reproach against his 
tormentors. 

Bjornson gave a tea-party at his 
daughter’s house in Passy and invited 
us. I hoped that possibly Dreyfus 
might be there, but he was not. How- 
ever, I had the pleasure of seeing Colone! 
Picquard again, and we had a long talk 
together. Afterward, when I bade Bjérn- 
son good-by, he stooped down and kissed 
me on my forehead before the roomful 
of people. Imagine my embarrassment 
at this unexpected and gratuitous token 
of friendship! But, the kisser being 
Bjornson, every one knew that the acco- 
lade was merely the outpouring of a kind 
and good heart. 
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PARTS—lIl 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


“kage eR. LAVENDAR was 
Ses wos right; of course it 
ir aK could not be stopped. 
will be a favor to 
By a me * (Clara had written 


Lo One 7, 


| TLS Poy Mrs. Herbert], a kindness. 
a (CR Won’t you come? My 
house is yours; my money is yours. I will 
be grateful to you as long as | live if you 
will come. | have nobody 1 in che world now 
but vou. Remember our vow—we promised 
to love each other for ever. You must live 
with me as long as | live. 


When she wrote those words Clara 
was holding in her hand the page torn 
from the old spelling-book, and looking 
at that faint brown scrawl—“ Fanny 
Morr ’—it seemed to her that Fanny 
could not say “no”’! 

It seemed so to Fanny, too. And who 
can wonder? Who could say “no” to 
such an appeal? At least what lonely, 
almost penniless woman could say 
“no”? She made a few perfunctory prot- 
estations, but at the end of her letter 
she yielded: 


I am crazy to be with you—my own dar- 
ling Clara; and, as you say, we will never part 
again. I’ll burn my bridges; I'll sell every- 
thing I own, and bid my friends here “‘ good- 
by” for ever! I will start on the fifteenth. 


When Fanny wrote that letter, in the 
third-rate boarding-house in San Fran- 
cisco, the tears stood in her eyes. Then 
she added a postscript: 


There isn’t anybody who cares whether | 
am alive or dead except you! 


Yes, Clara cared. Cared so much 
that Fanny was to have no more worry 
about money, no more loneliness, no 
more discomfort. The last twenty 
years had been all worry and loneliness 

“and fighting just to keep alive,” as 
she had told Clara in an earlier letter. 

How Clara had answered those bitter 


words! Fanny’s eyes filled with tears of 
sheer comfort as she remembered the 
tender assurances: 

You shall never be lonely again—or poor. 
I love you, and all that I have is yours. 


Fanny put her head down on the 
wobbly table of her hall bedroom, and 
cried hard. ‘Then she got up, dipped the 
corner of the meager boarding-house 
towel in the water-pitcher, sopped her 
eyes, and began joyfully to pack. 

‘I must take the ‘vow’ with me,” she 
thought, smiling. She stopped once to 
look at herself in the glass. “I suppose 
I’ve changed,” she said, doubtfully. A 
large, worn, honest face, a face full of 
keen and friendly interest in every hu- 
man experience, her own and other 
people’s, stared back at her from the 
mirror. It left no doubt as to the 
“change.” ‘Clara won’t know me,” she 
thought, laughing. “Well, very likely 
she has changed, too! But my heart 
hasn’t changed!” she reassured herself, 
gaily. “I’m just as fond of Clara as 
ever; and it’s wonderful to think she 
wants me. Oh, how much I have to tell 
her!” 

The packing-up did not take long— 
she had so few possessions; but she gave 
herself time to see all her friends and her 
husband’s relations, and to spread the 
news of her good fortune. ‘It’s a real 
good-by,” she said. “I’m going to live 
with my friend for the rest of my days.”’ 

Then she started. In the long 
journey East, thinking of all the things 
she had to tell Clara, all the things that 
had happened in these thirty years, 
Fanny wondered how she should ever 
get through her story! She had had 
hard life, but remembering it was a 
delight, because even its hardships had 
been interesting. Clara would want to 
know every single thing that had hap- 
pened to her. Well, Fanny would tell 
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her. What good talks they would 
have! Then she would stop and think 
of Clara’s life. . . . How strange she 
never married; how she must miss her 
mother. Well, Fanny would do her 
best to comfort her. She would do 
every thing on earth for her! It seemed 
to Fanny that she could not do enough 
to show her gratitude for this wonderful 
thing —Clara’s continuing friendship! 
“She shall never regret it,” she told 
herself again and again; “ will never, 
never leave her!” 

Far off in Old Chester, Clara, too, was 
thinking of her good fortune. Fanny 
was coming to live with her “for ever”! 
Her mind was so alert that she not only 
talked, but in a pottering way she acted. 
She made a hundred nervous prepa- 
rations—new paper in Fanny’s room, 
new curtains in the windows, plans for 
Fanny's comfort. Her whole expression 
changed; she was awake! She counted 
the hours until Fanny could arrive. 
And at last the hour came... . 

It was an April day of sudden showers 
and soft winds, and the first daffodil of 
the year. The afternoon stage came 
jogging and tugging along the road; 
Clara was waiting on her doorstep, and 
when the stage drew up at the end of 
the garden she went running down the 
path. A stout lady with a pleasant red 
face got out, and Clara looked beyond 
her for Fanny. The lady put a bird- 
cage on the sidewalk, then, dropping a 
bandbox and stumbling over it, rushed 
forward with extended arms. Clara 
stepped back for just one quivering 
minute. 

“Fanny!” she said, and was folded in 
a smothering embrace. 

o knew you the minute I set eyes on 
you!” said Fanny. 

Both women wept; then, with their 
arms about each other, they entered the 
house. Fanny was so overcome and so 
out of breath that she got no farther 
than the hall sofa. 

“Oh, Clara!” she gasped; “Clara!” 

Clara, trembling, held the fat hand in 
its worn black kid glove against her 
breast. She could not speak. Fanny, 
fumbling with her other hand for her 
handkerchief, blew her nose and 
laughed. 

“To think I’m here!’ She looked 


around the hall—at the faded landsca, 
paper, at the mahogany table under t! 
old mirror, at the yellowing old engray 
ings on the wall—the “Destruction . 
Nineveh” and the “Trial of FF 
Deans”’—at the open doorway at tl 
other end of the passage, through whi 
one could see the faintly greening gra 
under a big locust-tree; it was all th 
same—all just the same as when she sa 
it last, more than thirty years ago 
Nothing had changed; not Old Cheste: 
not the house, not Clara, not friendsh 
Nothing had changed — except asa 
herself. 

“Oh,” she said, “think of all that ha 
happened since | saw this hall! I r 
member your mother stood right there at 
the foot of the stairs. I can see her now 
She had on a_black-and-white-check 
silk. Oh, Clara!” 

Clara nodded; she was still trembling. 

“T little thought of all that was go- 
ing to happen to me! And to you, my 
darling Clara! Your poor, dear mother! 
But, oh, Clara, my poor Hale! Since he 
died I’ve been so lonely. You’d have 
thought my husband’s relatives would 
have been a comfort; but they weren’t. 
Asmy landlady said, your husband’s rela- 
tives hardly ever are; oh, she was such a 
sweet woman! And she’s had so much 
trouble herself—her husband left her for 

another woman; well, I’ve never had 
that sort of trouble, I’m thankful to say 
—Charles was the best man that ever 
lived. She had three daughters, and 
they all died of diphtheria—did you ever 
hear of anything so awful? But I wish 
you could hear her talk of them! She’s 


a Spiritualist, and gets comfort out of 


that; dear knows I wish I was! I was 
telling one of the ladies on the train, a 
Mrs. Elder, of Buffalo (such a fine 
woman, but lame; she has to use 
crutches) some of her experiences; sh« 
said they were wonderful! Her hus- 
band’s aunt had some strange experi- 
ences, too; I must tell you about them. 
Well, I wish I’d had any myself! My 
poor Hale! If I could have a word from 
him I’d— 

" Fenny, you must be tired,” Clara 
broke in; “dear Fanny, you must—rest.” 
Clara spoke breathlessly. 


“Come up to 
’° 
your room 


She had retreated to the lowest step of 
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MISS CLARA’S 


the stairs, almost as if she had been 
swept there by the torrent of words. 

“Oh, I m_ not tired!” Fanny said, 
cheerfully. “Clarat Let me look at you. 
Well, my goodness! You've not changed 
a bit! Oh, Clara, let me fix your collar. 
You are just the same dear, darling, un- 
tidy thing! Oh, my bird! I| hope you 
haven’t a cat? I must go and get 
Dicky, and— 

Clara followed her as she hurried out 
to collect the bird and the bandbox and 
a few other things which she had left at 
the roadside. Then they went up to 
the room that had been prepared for 
the guest,—no, not the “guest”! “It 
is your home, Fanny. Yours as much 
as mine,” Clara whispered. 

Fanny gave her a hearty kiss. Oh, 
my darling Clara!” she said, “how good 
you are!” The bird-cage which Clara 
was carrying banged against the banis- 
ters, and she dropped a parcel or two, 
which Fanny, laughing excitedly, picked 
up. “The hall bedroom in that horrid 
boarding-house where I’ve been’ all win- 
ter was freezing cold,” she said; “‘though 
it had a southern exposure; I always 
insist on a southern exposure. As I used 
to say to my poor, dear boy, ‘You never 
would have taken that cold if you had 
only insisted’— Oh, Clara, you can’t 
imagine what I have suf— Clara, this 
stair-carpet needs to be tacked down 
better; [’ll do it. I tell you what, my 
dear, I’m going to take care of you! 
Even Charles’s relations had to admit 
that I took the best of care 

And so on, and on, and on. The 
stream of talk never stopped, hoes # in the 
midst of it Dicky began to sing. Clara 
looked at him with dazed eyes; suddenly, 
she slipped out of the room. 

“T am going to get you a cup of tea,” 
she called back, and flec 

In the upper hall she stood for a few 
minutes, perfectly motionless, breathing 
quickly, her hands opening and closing, 
and her face very red. She looked as if 
she had been in a high wind, and had not 
yet got her breath. 

She sent Maggie up with the tea, and 
that faithful woman came down-stairs 
full of enthusiasm for the new member of 
the family. 

“There! She has a tongue in her 
head,” Maggie exulted; “‘and I could 
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hear her bird singing. I guess my hear- 
ing is improved!” Maggie was im- 
mensely pleased. 

“Mrs. Herbert is wonderful, Maggie,” 
Miss Clara said, “and she’s my best 


Friend.” 


LD CHESTER was delighted 
() with Fanny. “She’s very good- 
hearted,” Old Chester said. 
“Oliver likes her,’”” Mrs. Ormsby said; 

and I hear she’s a fine housekeeper.” 
“She takes right hold of the work,” 
old Maggie declared. 

**She’s too fat,” Miss Ellen’s girls ob- 
jected; “‘and her hands are so red.” 

““She’s gone through some rough 
weather,” Captain Price said, “‘and she 
wants patching; but her timbers are 
sound. All she needs is a captain. 
Oliver, can’t you take out papers?” 

“She would be just the wife for Jim 
Williams,” Martha King confided to her 
husband; “she is such a conversation- 
alist.” 

*“Good Lord!” said Dr. King. 

Everybody had something to say 
about the new arrival; but Miss 
Clara said only one thing: ‘ “She is my 
Friend.” 

As the summer passed, Mrs. Herbert, 
long bereft of home joys and toils, grad- 
ually, with Clara’s silent acquiescence, 
did most of the housekeeping; she darned 
Clara’s stockings and the worn old 
table linen; she dusted, she arranged 
flowers, she planned the meals; she even, 
good - naturedly, shoved old Maggie 
aside, and did a little cooking, “ for I 
love to make nice things for you, my 
darling Clara,” she said. 

But whether she cooked, or cleaned, or 
did Clara’s mending, she talked loudly 
every minute, to the shrill accompa- 
niment of Dicky’s incessant singing. 
Maggie, who had drowsed most of the 
time since she entered Miss Clara’s serv- 
ice, woke up. She would stand open- 
mouthed, with her hands in the dough, 
listening to Mrs. Herbert, or Dick, or 
both together. Everything that Mrs. 
Herbert said interested her; she was en- 
thralled by an account of the minister of 
the Congregational church who got mar- 
ried and left Mrs. Herbert’s boarding- 
house, though he had said he knew he 
would never get such broiled ham for 
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his breakfast as she gave him; his wife 
was well-meaning, but young, and had 
no training; her mother had been in an 
insane-asylum, poor girl! Mrs. Herbert 
was so sorry for insane people. One 
lady she knew wouldn’t wear anything 
blue, which was the beginning of insan— 
And so on, and on, and on, Maggie gap- 
ing with excitement, while her mistress, 
in the dining-room, surreptitiously threw 
an apron over Dicky’s cage to keep him 
quiet. 

“She is as good as a novel,” Oliver 
said, after hearing some of Mrs. Her- 
bert’s stories. She was better! For she 
had actually seen some of the happen- 
ings she detailed: She knew a man whose 
brother had been murdered, which was 
almost as interesting as knowing the 
murderer. She had a friend who had 
been divorced (“ What!” said Old Ches- 
ter; “how shocking! But you meet all 
kinds of people in the West”). She had 
employed a Chinaman in her kitchen! 

“Did he pray to an idol?’ asked one 

Miss Ellen’s girls, excitedly; then, 
with regretful second thought, “Oh, I 
suppose he was converted ?”’ 

“Not he, I’m thankful to say,” said 
Mrs. Herbert; “I wouldn’t have a 
Christian Chinaman in my kitchen!” 

“How she does talk!’ said Old Ches- 

r, horrified. “Well, at any rate, she 
is devoted to Miss Clara.” 

She was devoted. The old affection 
had welled up in Fanny’s heart as hon- 
estly as ever, and she put it into words, 
endless words; excited, impulsive words; 
loud words, sincere to the point of fat- 
uousness. Clara’s responses became 
briefer and briefer. 

“Oh, Clara, darling, I love you so!” 
Fanny would say, bursting into Clara’s 
room in the morning without knocking, 
and throwing large bare arms around 
Clara’s delicate, shrinking shoulders. 
*] do love you so! As I said to Maggie 
yesterday, ‘I’ve known Miss Clara ever 
since she was a little, tiny thing, and—’ 
What is the matter, Clara?” 

“]—I think I'll shut the door. The 
bird is singing so loudly,” Clara would 
say, wriggling out of the big embrace. 

“Oh, I'll shut it,” Fanny would pro- 
test, good-naturedly. ‘Don’t be late 
for breakfast!” she would call back; 
“and, Clara, do put your collar on 
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straight!” Then the door would sla 
behind her. 

Left to herself, Clara would pin on h 
collar with quivering fingers. The cor 
ments upon her clothes irked her, a: 
oh, that bird! But she loved Fann 
When she was by herself, in the blessed 
silence of her own room, she wou 
think how much she loved her. S| 
did not realize, of course, that tl 
Fanny she loved was not this large, lou 
talkative lady, but a freckled girl, wit 
a rosy face, and chestnut curls caught 
back with a hair-ribbon that matched 
her own. 

The Clara that Fanny loved, hoy 
ever, was this gentle, inexact, inarticulat 
person of forty-five, who had been just 
as gentle, just as inexact, just as speech- 
less, at fourteen. A Clara to protect, to 
spare, to persuade—even to pity. 

“Poor Clara!” Fanny used to say, 
heartily, “‘she doesn’t know how t 
make herself comfortable.” Clara’s lack 
of order was a real annoyance to her, 
but she was very patient with it. It 
was in the early fall that, with almost 
tearful tenderness over one of Clara’s 
vaguenesses, she said “poor, deat 
Clara.” Now it is a curious thing—you 
can say “poor” Clara, or “dear” Clara, 
but if you say “poor, dear Clara” you 
compose love’s epitaph. “Poor dear” 
marks the death of affection between 
equals. It is not virile enough for dis- 
approval, and not unqualified enough 
for love. It always means impatience, 
and sometimes it means contempt. One 
hears it applied to parents who have 
fallen behind in the march—* poor, dear 
father,” “poor, dear mother.” Clara 
was thirty years behind Fanny. She 
had stood still in her sheltered serenity, 
while Fanny, efficient and sensible, had 
forged ahead into the realities of grief 
and worry and happiness and disappoint- 
ment—in fact, into Life. Only two 
realities had ever touched Clara — the 
pain of that parting, thirty years ago, 
and the later pain of her mother’s death. 

Now, little by little, she was sink 
ing back into the passivity which lay 
between her two emotional experi- 
ences; a passivity against which Fan- 
ny’s affectionate confidences dashed 
themselves and fell back in pained 
astonishment. Clara used to listen to 
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MISS CLARA’S 


her voluble recital of her experiences 
with a look of shrinking endurance; 
sometimes it was endurance with- 
out listening, the flood of words 
pouring over her mind and leaving 
no impression whatever. But some- 
times endurance broke down. When 
Clara had heard Fanny’s voice and the 
canarv’s together, up to a certain point, 
she would suddenly slip away to the 
shelter of her own room, and there, her 
hands over her ears, her flushed face 
pressing against the wall as if to cool it, 
she would whisper, “Oh, oh, oh!’ She 
never said more than this. 

However, to the outside world the 
experiment of having Fanny live with 
her had turned out very well. Oli- 
ver Ormsby even reproached himself 
for his forebodings about it. The life, 
together, which was to be “for ever,” 
had rur some six months before he began 
to be anxious. He would listen, grinning 
with amusement, to Fanny’s stories 
then, in the midst of one of them, he 
would catch that look of inarticulate 
endurance in Clara’s eyes. After this 
had happened half a dozen times he 
began to be uneasy even while he 
laughed. His first realization of the 
situation came one Sunday evening, 
when they ail three sat about the fire in 
the parlor, and Fanny told a story 
which turned on letter-writing; it ended 
in some such way as this: “But | 
sympathized with Mr. Smith. I find 
it hard to write letters myself. Clara 
knows | do, don’t you, Clara? But | 
told him, said I, ‘Well, Mr. Smith, a 
long correspondence is like a pair of 
trousers without any galluses—hard to 
keep up!” 

Oliver, laughing, caught sight of the 
shocked bewilderment in Clara’s eyes, 
and his face sobered. That allusion to 
galluses had offended her! Anything 
indelicate offended Clara. ‘“‘Mrs. Her- 
bert and I are a coarse pair,” he told 
himself, uneasily. He repeated the 
mild joke to his mother, rather tenta- 
tively, to see just how coarse he and 
Mrs. Herbert were, and old Mrs. Ormsby 
laughed quite as heartily as he had done, 
which comforted him a little. But he 
realized that to Clara’s mind Fanny’s 
talk was like the touch of rude fingers on 
a butterfly’s wing. 

Vou. CXXIX.—No. 773.—97 
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‘It’s hard on Clara,” he thought, 
frowning. And after that he watched 
the “friends” pretty closely. 

However, they got through that 
winter. 

It was in the early spring that Oliver, 
opening the front door one Sunday 
afternoon, almost ran into Clara, flee- 
ing, scarlet-faced, from the parlor. She 
stopped, held out her hands to him, and 
seemed to gasp for breath; then she 
said, panting, “She .. . talks.” 

She would have rushed on up-stairs, 
but he detained her. 

‘I’ve come to take you out to walk,” 
he said, soothingly. 

She nodded, and was gone. While he 
waited for her to put on her bonnet Mrs. 
Herbert came out into the hall. She 
was plainly perplexed. 

“Some thing 1 is the matter with Clara, 
she said; “I’m afraid she’s nervous. 
Dicky began to sing—he’s the greatest 
singer! A bird-dealer in San Francisco, 
a Mr. Marks, who was very fond of 
snakes —one of them bit his wife’s 
mother; horrid woman, she was!—he 
told me Dicky was the finest singer he 
had ever had; and I said, ‘Yes, he is!’ 
And | was telling Clara about it, 
and suddenly she dashed out of the 
room—” 

At that moment Clara came down- 
stairs as silently as a shadow. Fanny 
gave her a hearty kiss, and said a walk 
would do her good. 

“You are nervous, Clara; I was just 
saying to Mr. Ormsby, ‘Clara is ner 
Now, don’t hurry home. Oh, Clara, 
wait; let me straighten that bow. I'll 
help Maggie with supper. And—” 

But Oliver had got her out of the house, 
and Fanny’s cheerful voice died away 
behind them. He hoped she would tell 
him just what had happened, but she 
was speechless. Indeed, those two 
words of disloyalty had taken all her 
strength. 

It was in July that the situation be- 
came acute. Something happened: One 
morning Fanny found the door of 
Dicky’s cage open. Dicky was gone! 
She stood by the empty care aghast. 
““How could he get out? He couldn’t 
have opened the door! Clara, do you 
suppose Maggie has been tampering 
with re 
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“T did it,” Clara said, whitely. 

Fanny turned and looked at her in 
actual fright. Had Clara gone crazy? 

“1 couldn’t stand him,” Clara whis- 
pe re d. 

Lhe two women stared at each other; 
each suddenly knew that the other was a 
stranger to her. There was a moment 
of appalled silence, then Fanny burst 
out: 

‘I do everything for you, and you be- 
grudge me my bird! He will freeze!”’ she 
said, hercely 

“He can’t 
stammered. 

**He will next winter,” Fanny said, in 
a suppressed voice. ‘This time it was 
she who flew out of the room. She fled 
farther than Clara. She went over to 





freeze, in July,” Clara 


Mrs. Ormsby’s, and blurted the whole 
thing out. “I’m just distracted!’ she 
said. “I’m so unhappy! I try to take 
care of Clara—she’s as helpless as a 


child about her housekeeping, and her 
clothes make me frantic; but I don’t 
know what’s the matter with her. She 
seems to resent it if | sew on a button for 
her! I made her take off her sacque so | 
could sew on a button, and she was as 


as sulky as a child. But I can’t bear 
to see untidine:s Ss. And now to think 
that she should let my bird out! My 


poor little Dicky 
left! 
do.”’ 

““Go home,” Mrs. Ormsby said. 

‘| haven’t any home,” Fanny said, 
despairingly. “‘I sold every stick of fur- 
niture | owned. And my _ husband’s 
relatives wouldn’t want me, and—and 
| haven’t got the money to go back, any- 
how.” 

“T’ve no doubt Clara would help 
you,’ Mrs. Ormsby began. 

Fanny shook her head. “I know she 
would help me, but Then it all 
out: “I'd be ashamed to go back. 
| told my husband’s relations | was go- 
ing to live here for the rest of my life,” 
she confessed. Tears of wounded van- 


the only thing I had 
| declare, | don’t know what to 


came 


ity stood in her honest eyes. “Oh, 
she’s so cold to me, Mrs. Ormsby; and 
we've been friends all our lives! And I 


do love her so; I'd do anything in the 
world for her! I tell her so every day. 
I say, ‘I do love you, Clara; I’d do any- 


” 


thing in the world for you’ 
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Mrs. Orn 


‘Except stop talking,” 
said, under her breath. 

“Yesterday | said, ‘I'll make y 
Dutch apple-cake, Clara.” My Durch 
apple-cake is real good. There was a 
Mrs. Halstead in California, a nice 
woman, though her son was in prison fo, 
forgery. I must tell you about him 
his wife had triplets, and she—I don’t 
mean the wife, | mean Mrs. Halstead 
she said my Dut But Clara just got 
up and flew out of the room. I don’t 
understand it! As | was saying to Mrs 
King yesterday—no; day before yes- 
terday. No, it was yesterday, right out- 
side Mr. Horace Shields’s store; | tee 
‘Il don’t understand poor, dear Clara.’ 
And Mrs. King said Mrs. Ormsby. 
I haven’t a place on earth to go, or I'd 

99 
Zo. 

“Vm afraid I can’t advise,” Mrs 
Ormsby said. ‘“‘Why don’t you ask my 
son what you'd better do?” 

“TI believe I will,” Mrs. Herbert said, 
wiping her eyes. “Oh, what a man he 
is, always so kind and wise!” 

**He’s a good friend,” Oliver’s mothe: 


said. 

He was; but poor Oliver! he was be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill- 
stone! Fanny poured out her heart to 


him about Dicky, and he winced with 
sympathy. Then Clara—his Clara! 
his silent angel!—just looked at him 
with haggard eyes. “I couldn’t stand 
Dicky,” she confessed. And Oliver's 
sympathy was so intense that the tears 
actually stood in his own eyes. 

“She'll kill Clara,” he told his mother. 

“Well, Clara did her best to kill 
Dicky,” the old lady reminded him. 

“She’s looking dreadfully,” Oliver 
said, sighing. ‘It’s got to stop.” Final- 
ly, in his worry, he told Clara so. It 
was on one of their Sunday-afternoon 
walks. Clara, very white, entirely 
speechless, was pacing along at his sid: 
on the wooded path between her sister 
birch-trees. 

“Have a ‘kiss’? he said. ‘‘No? 
Clara, she’ll be the death of you!” 

She did not pretend not to understand 
him. “She does—+talk,”’ she admitted. 

“I wish she would go away,” he said. 

“She hasn’t any place to go,” Clara 
whispered, quivering. 

‘Well, this sort of thing can’t go on!” 
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Oliver declared, desperately; ‘“‘she’s 
dreadfully unhappy. ; 

Clara gave him a surprised look. 
“Fanny?” : 

“Yes; she’s miserable. 

* Fanny!” 

It was Oliver whose face flashed into 


surprise. ‘Why, haven't you thought 


how she was feeling about it?” 

She was silent for a long time; then, 
with evident effort, she said, "s didn’t 
suppose she minded.” 


“Of course she minds—poor Fanny! 
And vou know you oughtn’t to have let 
her wretched little bird out.” 

*T couldn’t—bear it,” she said, with 
a gasp. 

He did not argue with her. “I tell 
you, it will kill you, if it keeps on, Clara.” 

Clara had nothing to say. It seemed 
to her, her head still dizzy from that 
resonant, cheerful, incessant voice, that 
probably he was right. Fanny would 
kill her. But nothing could be done. 
They were Friends. Friends cannot 
part. Fanny had come to Old Chester 
to live and die with her. 

“It’s you who will do the dying,” 
Oliver said, grimly. 

Clara turned hunted eyes on 
“If | could only go—anywhere.” 

“She’s the one to go, of course,” he 
said; “but if she has no place to go- 
Why don’t you travel?” he ended, help- 
lessly. But even as he suggested it he 
saw the absurdity of the idea; this 
flower-like creature, buffeting about by 
herself in railroad trains or on steam- 
boats! Of course it was impossible. 
“Couldn’t you just make up your mind 
not to mind her, Clara? She is really a 
very nice woman; a kind, good woman. 
You know she is.” 

Clara nodded. 
she said. 

“TI find her interesting,” he declared. 
“T really do! I like her. And I like her 
long stories.” 

Clara turned sharply around, then 
frantically flung her hands out to him 
as if she were giving him something. 
“Oh!” she said. 

Chat was all. But Oliver Ormsby 
stood stock-still in the path. The sug- 
gestion of those giving hands was in- 
yea “| like her,” he stammered, 
* but—” 


him. 


“She is my Friend,” 
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Clara’s face had fallen into dull un- 
happiness again. Her gesture had had 
no conscious intention. “| will soon 
hate her,” she said. 

His narrowed with thought. 
“Yet if she didn’t live with you, you'd 
always love her?” 

Clara made no answer. Oliver 
folded a strip of verse from a 
“kiss”? and read it mechanically: 


eyes 


un- 
STIC ky 


If you love me as I love you 


No knife can cut 


**Clara, vou know I love vou. 
would only He paused. No, he 
would not ask her again! It was like 
asking a drop of dew to lie in his hand. 
Yet she would die if this sort of thing 
went on! She was getting thinner; she 
looked ten years older than she did a 
year ago. She was as frail as a little 
birch-tree that has bent under an ice- 
storm. But even as he looked at her he 
had a glow of pity for Fanny, for, after 
all, it was hard on her, too! All the 
more so because she couldn’t possibly 
understand what was the matter. The 
idea which leaped into his mind when 
those two shaking hands had seemed to 
offer Fanny to any one who would take 
her, clamored for a hearing. “I couldn’t 
ask her to come and live with me,” he 
argued to himself, distractedly; ‘‘it 
wouldn’t be proper—mother isn’t going 
to live for ever, as she says. No; | 
couldn’t ask her, except—except ... 
It would save Clara if I did that,” he 
told himself. But what would Clara 
herself say to such a thing? Would she 
believe him false to her? Would it 
wound her? The mere idea of that gave 
him a strange pang of happiness, but it 
instantly ceased: “It couldn’t wound 
her; she has never cared for me. And 
what would Fanny say to such an 
arrangement?” The question gave him 
pause. He had thought only of Clara. 
Fanny’s a nice woman; too good for me! 
Very likely she wouldn’t look at me.” 
His fingers were crumpling the sticky 
strip of paper into a little ball, and he 
moved his “kiss” agitatedly from one 
cheek to the other. Yet, by “such an 
arrangement,” Fanny and Clara could 
go on being friends for ever. Yes; | 
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could save Clara, if only Fanny can put 
up with me. But can she?” 

All the way home his startled mind 
asked this question. By the time he 
reached Clara’s gate, he was very ap- 
prehensive. After all, why should Fanny 
put up with him?—put up with a 
stout, bald gentleman who played on 
the flute and read novels, and whose 
taste ran to the simplicity of “kisses”’; 
a man who could not honestly say he 
was in love with her? “It would save 
Clara; but Fanny’s got to think of herself, 
and she may not see her way clear to 
take me,” he told himself. The anxiety 
in his face was keener than any that had 
showed itself in these later years in his 
semi-annual proposals to Clara. But it 
Was soon allayed. 

After the frst gasp of astonishment 
(he offered himself the next day), Mrs. 
Herbert “‘saw her way” with entire 
clearness. 

’Course you and I aren’t two love- 
sick youngsters,” she said, frankly; “‘but 
I do like you, Mr. Ormsby, and if you 
like me, why, I’m willing. It will be a 
relief to get out of this house!’’ 


““No, we are not youngsters,” Oliver 
agreed; ‘‘and I’ve been in love with 
Clara for twenty-four years. I don’t 


know whether you knew that?” 
“If I had a cataract on each eye | 
could see it,” she told him, laughing. 
“She has 


never cared for me,” he 
said, simply; “as for you and me, why, 
|THE 
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we are good friends, and I will do n 
best to make you happy.” 

“All right!” said Mrs. Herbert, ar 
held out a warm and hearty hand. 

Old Chester fairly buzzed with « 
citement. 

“Faithless!” said Miss Ellen’s girl 
“he is a faithless lover, and she is 
faithless Friend. And Clara is a angel 

“An angel,” murmured Mary D; 
worth. 

“How do you like it? 
asked Mrs. Ormsby. 

“I’m as pleased as can be!” she d 
clared. “Fanny is a good housekeeper, 
and she’ll look after his winter flannels.” 

“What does Andromeda say?” D; 
Lavendar inquired. 

“Andromeda?” Mrs. Ormsby 
puzzled. ‘‘Who is Andromeda?” 

“Ask Oliver,” said Dr. Lavendar: 
“and tell him I always liked Perseus.” 

“Now, what did he mean?” Mrs 
Ormsby asked her son at supper that 
night. “Who is Andromeda?” 

“Clara, | suppose,” Oliver said, grin- 
ning; “but I’ll have Dr. Lavendar know 
that, though I may be a Perseus, there’s 


’ Dr. Lavend: 


said, 


no sea-monster in this story! Fanny is 
a fine woman.” 
“She is,” the old lady said, con- 


tentedly. “‘I don’t know whether you 
are a Perseus, whatever that is, or not, 
but I'll tell you one thing you are: you’ re 
a Friend! You can tell Clara Hale so, 
with my compliments!” 

END. | 
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Experiment 


&@® yack 
eS a, y 


Say &S been marked by one of 
| 


ASA LE present year has 


>: 
Aya i the greatest achieve- 
eas) T PA ments of modern times 

J) Bx in physical science: the 
(6) CES 6S = practical attainment of 
<m. <r \ we the absolute zero of 
temperature, by Profe ssor Kamerlingh 
Onnes, of Leyden, last year’s winner of 
the Nobel Prize in physics. 

The meaning of this discovery to the 
physicist can be indicated by describing 
the experiment of the brilliant Dutch 
inve stigator. 

Imagine a coil of insulated wire, with 
its ends joined, forming a closed circuit, 
unconnected with a battery or other 
source of electricity, but in which a cur- 
rent of electricity, strong enough to light 
an ordinary incandescent lamp, circu- 
lates without any driving force. Hour 
after hour the current flows with un- 
diminished vigor, as is shown by the 
deviation of a compass-needle brought 
into its vicinity. So accustomed have 
we become to associate a continuous 
flow of electricity with some source of 
electrical supply that the experiment 
looks almost like witchcraft, and is as 
amazing to the scientist as would be the 
spectacle of a whirlpool of water in a 
basin, spinning year after year without 
iny assistance from the outside. 

The nature of the experiment can best 
be illustrated by an hydraulic analogy. 
Suppose we wish to maintain a contin- 
uous flow of water around a circular 
trough; it is obvious that we must either 
have a revolving paddle-wheel to stir the 
water, or one end of the trough must be 
higher than the other, and a pump used 
for transferring the fluid from the low to 
the high end. If, however, we could do 
away with the friction absolutely, the 
circulation of water, once started, would 
go on for ever, for the same reason that 
the planets revolve around the sun. It 


At the Absolute Zero 


WILLIAMS WOOD 
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is much the same thing in the case of a 
flow of electricity—the current experi- 
ences friction in its flow through a wire, 
or the wire has ** resistance,” as we Say. 
Professor Onnes has succeeded in re- 
moving completely the electrical fric- 
tion or resistance, and the current, once 
started, continues to flow by what we 
might term its own inertia. [his almost 
incredible state of affairs is the result, 
solely, of the circumstance that the coil 
is at a temperature of 271.2 degrees be- 
low zero Centigrade, or within 1.8 degrees 
of the absolute zero of temperature, and 
the electrical resistance of the metal has 
ceased to exist. 

Two hundred and seventy degrees be- 
low zero has, from theoretical considera- 
tions, been known to be the temperature 
at which all molecular motion ceases 
in other words, it is the temperature 
which a body will have when every par- 
ticle of its heat is abstracted. The rate 
at which the pressure of a gas decreases 
as it is cooled shows us that the pres- 
sure should vanish entirely if the gas 
were cooled to a temperature of 273 de- 
grees be low zero. Now the pressure is 
due to the molecular motion which we 
call heat, and if this motion ceases it 
means that we have removed all of the 
heat; in other words, we have brought 
the gas to the lowest possible tempera- 
ture. On this account it has been called 
the absolute zero, and scientific investi- 
gators have been struggling for many 
years to reach this ultimate goal, for it 
has been a practical certainty that many 
of the properties of matter at ordinary 
temperatures will disappear, or become 
profoundly modified, at the bottom of 
the scale of temperature. 

The remarkable changes in the prop- 
erties of matter which accompany a 
great lowering of temperature have been 
made more or less familiar to the general 
public through the well-known experi- 
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ments with liquid air. At the tempera- 
ture of liquid air the malleable metal 
lead becomes hard and brittle like cast- 
iron, rubber becomes so fragile that it 
flies to pieces like glass when struck with 

hammer, while alcohol can be frozen 
to a white solid, and a candle made from 

which burns with a pale-blue flame 
when a match is applied to the wick. 
Yet the temperature of liquid air is near- 
ly one hundred degrees above the abso- 
lute zero—that is to say, there is the 
same difference of temperature between 
them as exists in the case of ice and 
boiling water. The liquefaction of air, 
and the temperature thus made 
available for experimental purposes, was 
speedily followed by the liquefaction of 
hydrogen by Sir James Dewar, which 
gave us the means of producing tempera- 
tures as low as 253 degrees below zero, 
or only 20 degrees absolute; but no very 
startling effects were observed by this 
advancement, and we began to wonder 
whether the bridging of this last small gap 
would, after all,lead to much that was new. 

Vivid imaginations had predicted that, 
it the absolute zero, matter might fall 
and exist only as a 
molecular dust devoid of cohesion—in 
other words, become infinitely brittle. 
(hese prophets appeared to be safe in 
making their predictions, for to push the 
temperature much lower seemed an im- 
possibility . 

To understand clearly the obstacles 
which it would be necessary to overcome 
it will be well to review briefly the 
methods which are employed in the labo- 
ratory for the production of low tem- 
peratures. 

They are based, for the most part, 
upon the employment of a liquid with a 
very low boiling-point in combination 
with its rapid evaporation under reduced 
The freezing of the skin by 
the surgeon for minor operations by the 
evaporation of the spray of ethyl chlo- 
ride is a familiar example. Even water 
can be made to evaporate so rapidly as 
to lower its temperature to the freezing- 
point, as is shown by the classic experi- 
ment of placing a shallow dish filled with 
water under the receiver of an air-pump, 
together with a dish of sulphuric acid 
which absorbs the vapor), and exhaust- 
ing the air. Under these circumstances 


low 


to pieces 


pressure. 
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the water boils rapidly, even at the t 
perature of the room, and presently j 
crystals begin to form, the freezing c 
tinuing until nothing remains but a sx 
mass of ice. 

To produce the lowest temperatu 
it is necessary to employ liquehed ga 
instead of water or ethyl chloride, a 
evaporate them under reduced pressu 
Liquid air, for example, has a temper 
ture of —180 degrees, and by its rapid 
evaporation it is possible to reach —205 
degrees. 

Since the reduction of temperature by 
evaporation results from the consump- 
tion of the heat within the liquid, it is 
important to prevent the entrance of 
heat from the outside, which would ; 
once replace the heat used up. This is 
accomplished in two ways: first, by 
evaporating the liquid in a vacuum- 
jacketed glass vessel, the heat-insulating 
properties of which have been mad 
familiar by the thermos bottle, and sec- 
ondly, by surrounding the vessel with a 
liquid at low temperature. 

Until very recently the 
perature that could be produced was 
that obtained by the evaporation of 
liquid hydrogen under reduced pressur 
in a vessel surrounded by liquid air. Th 
temperature produced in this way was, 
however, still a dozen or fifteen degrees 
above the absolute zero. Were it not 
for a very remarkable discovery, we 
should have been ob liged to remain sat- 
ished with this accomplishment, at least 
until some new and undreamed-of meth- 
od for the lowering of temperature had 
been devised; for liquid hydrogen has 
the lowest boiling-point of any com- 
mon substance. In fact, many physi- 
cists were of the opinion that the limit 
had been reached. ‘The discovery of 
helium, however, put the matter in a 
new light, for it was soon found that this 
gas had a boiling-point lower even than 
that of hydrogen, and the question of 
producing still lower temperatures re- 
solved itself into getting a sufficient sup- 
ply of the new material. 

Helium was first discovered by means 
of the spectroscope in the atmosphere ol 
the sun, from which it received its name 
The most careful search, carried on ove! 
many years, failed to show any terres 
trial substance which gave the charac- 
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teristic yellow line in the spectrum, and 
nothing whatever was known of its char- 
acter save that it must exist in the solar 
atmosphere. The possibility of its dis- 
-overy on the earth was even doubted, 
for it was thought that it might be 
capable of existing only at the high 
temperature of the 

sun, which is some 


1,000 degrees hotter " 


than any furnace 
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When it is remembered that the vol- 
ume ratio of a liquid to that of the gas 
from which it condenses is about I : 1000 
(in other words, one thousand gallons of 
ordinary air are required to make a gal- 
lon of liquid air) the problem of getting 
a large enough quantity of helium to per- 

mit of experiments 
with the liquefied gas 
will be recognized as a 
difficult one. For not 





which we are able to 
construct. This would 
amount to saying that 
helium must be a prod- 
uct resulting from the 
high-temperature de- 
composition of some 
other element. In 
marked contrast to 
this theory is the fact 
now known that heli- 
um not only exists in 
many minerals, but 
also that it is present 
in the gases given off 
from certain springs, 
and even in the earth’s 
atmosphere. It is 
formed of small quan- 
tities by the spontane- 
ous decomposition of 
the element radium, 
this being apparently 
the first known case of 
the transmutation of 
an element. It can, a: eee 
moreover, exist at the which liquefied | 
temperature of the ab-. 
solute zero. The gas 
was first discovered by Sir William 
Ramsay in the mineral cleveite, but 
even at the present time it is so rare and 
costly that it is doubtful if more than 
half a dozen laboratories in the world are 
supplied with a larger quantity of the 
gas than would fil a child’s toy balloon. 
Investigations of the physical proper- 
ties of helium showed that it liquefied 
with even greater difficulty than hy- 
drogen, and consequently had a lower 
boiling-point. Here, then, beyond any 
doubt, was the substance by means of 
which a further descent could be made 
on the temperature scale, if only a suffi- 
cient quantity of the gas could be ob- 
tained. 




















only must a sufficient 
quantity of the helium 
be collected, b t the 
compression-pumps, 
the expansion coils of 
the liqueher, the com- 
plicated system of 
tubes connecting them, 
and the containing ves- 
sel must be so designe d 
that not a particle of 
the precious gas can 
by any possibility es- 
cape during the ex- 
periments. Moreover, 
the glass vessel in 
which it is liquefied 
must be surrounded 
by a vessel containing 
liquid hydrogen, boil- 
ing under reduced 
pressure, which in turn 
must be surrounded 
by liquid air. ‘This 
system of tubes within 
tubes is necessary to 
shut off complete ly the 
penetration of heat 
from the exterior. The 
problem is comparable in difficulty to 
the construction of a piece of appara- 
tus which would manufacture ice in the 
interior of a smelting-furnace. It has 
been solved in such a perfect manner by 
the painstaking experiments of Professor 
Onnes that he is now able, at any time, 
to produce about half a pint of liquid 
helium in a few hours. 

To accomplish this extraordinary feat 
it was first necessary to obtain a large 
quantity of the gas. What little helium 
is in the market—and it is carried by 
only a few dealers—sells for about fifty 
dollars a quart, and it is doubtful if more 
than a few quarts could be obtained at 
any one time without exhausting the 
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market. Several hundred gallons were 
required before experiments could be 
made on a scale sufhciently large for the 
study of the properties of matter at the 
lowest temperatures. Professor Onnes, 
after searching the European markets in 
vain for a sufficient supply, turned to 
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drops into a glass vessel, while the 1 
mainder passes off through another tu 
and is returned to the liqueher—t 
process repeating itself over and oy 
again, without the escape or loss of 
single particle of the gas. 

The arrangement of the apparatus 
which the liquehed heliu 
is collected is shown diagrar 





25000 


matically by Fig. 1. Tl 





20000 


outer tube, A, is filled wit 
liquid air; the middle tube, 
B, with liquid hydrogen, 





13000 


which in the Leyden labora 
tory is carried about by th 
gallon, while the _ heliun 
drops into the inner vessel, 





10000 


C. The walls of the tube 
are in reality double, th 
space between being highl) 
exhausted, as in the of 





5000 


case 

the thermos bottles. 
Under the pressure of th 

atmosphere, liquefied heliun 




















boils at a temperature of 
268.6 degrees below zero, 01 
4.4 degrees absolute, but by 
reducing the pressure in the 











America, and obtained. an enormous 
quantity through the generosity of a 
private commercial source. 

The liquefaction of the gas is accom- 
plished by means of an apparatus sim- 
ilar to that employed for the liquefac- 
tion of air, except that the compre ssion 
pump, tubes, coils, and receiver must be 
absolutely gas-tight. Professor Onnes 
employs a pump with mercury pistons, 
and every joint and valve in the system 
of copper tubes leading from the pump 


to the liquefier is immersed in a bath of 


oil, a leak immediately manifesting its 
presence by small bubbles which rise 
through the liquid. So perfectly is the 


apparatus constructed that the helium 
can be compressed to a pressure of three 
thousand pounds to the square inch, 
passe -d through tubes immersed in liquid 
air or hy drogen, allowe dtoe xp: and in the 
coiled tube of the liquefier, by which 
process 


a portion becomes fluid and 





{ lead at i g ten 


1 


peratures 


tube by means of an air- 
pump, Professor Onnes has 
succeeded in reaching an 
actual measured temperatur 
of only 1.5 degrees above the 
absolute zero, which can bx 
regarded as the practical attainment ot 
the long-sought goal. 

The only reliable thermometer for th« 
measurement of very low temperatures 
is the so-called gas-thermometer, which 
indicates the degree of cold by the con- 
traction of a gas, usually hydrogen, but 
in the present case a thermometer con- 
taining helium must be employed, and 
the gas with which it is filled must be 
at a very low pressure to start with. 

The physicist is now provided with the 
means of studying the properties of mat- 
ter from which practically all heat has 
been removed. One of the first and 
most interesting prope rties investigated 
by Professor Onnes was the electrical 
conductivity of the metals at the abso- 
lute zero. It is well known that the 
electrical resistance of a metal decreases 
as the temperature is lowered, and it has 
been predicted that the conductivity 
would become infinitely great—or, in 
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AT THE 
other words, that the resistance would 
disappear at the absolute zero. This is 
indicated by the curves which show the 
variation of resistance with temperature, 
the curve for lead being shown by Fig. 2. 

The specific resistance of lead at o 
degrees (the temperature of freezing wa- 
ter) is 20,000, and is indicated by the 
point A, immediately above the oon the 
temperature scale at the bottom of the 
diagram. At —100 degrees the resis- 
tance is 12,500 (point B), while at — 180 
degrees (the temperature of liquid air) it 
has fallen to 6,000 (point C). If these 
points are joined by a line, we have the 
means of determining the resistance at 
any (temperature between — 180 degrees 
and o degrees, for we have only to take 
the point on the line immediately above 
the temperature and read the resistance 
immediately to the left of the point, fol- 
lowing the horizontal line along to the 
scale of resistances, the vertical line to 
the left of the diagram. If we now ex- 
tend the line downward, as is shown by 
the dotted line, we discover the remark- 
able circumstance that it cuts the lower 
horizontal line of the diagram (which in- 
dicates zero resistance) at a point which 
indicates a temperature of 273 degrees 
below zero. We thus have an electrical 
confirmation of the tem- 
perature of the absolute 
zero, independent of the 
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zero was approached, the line turned 
gradually until it ran nearly parallel 
with the base line of the diagram. 
[his indicated that it might very 
probably happen that the lowest pos- 
sible value of the resistance would 
be reached several degrees above the 
absolute zero, and that below this 
point a further decrease of temperature 
might cause an increase of resistance, the 
curve rising again. Professor Onnes was 
at first inclined to believe that this 
would be found to be the case, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that, at the absolute 
zero, the resistance would be infinite 
in other words, the metal would become 
an insulator. The reasoning by which 
he was brought to this conclusion is in- 
teresting. 

The conducting power of metals for 
electricity, according to our present the- 
ory, depends upon the presence in the 
metal of what are known as “free elec- 
trons,” bodies much smaller than atoms 
and negatively charged. When the ter- 
minals of a battery are joined to a wire, 
the potential or electrical pressure sets 
these small bodies in motion, and the 
moving stream of electrons constitutes 
the current. Their motion along the 
wire is opposed, however, by something 





theoretical considerations 
previously alluded to, which 
depend uponthe contraction 
of a gas accompanying a 
lowering of temperature. 

Professor Onnes has been 
occupied with the study of 
the electrical conductivity 
of metals at low tempera- 
tures for several years. His 
earlier experiments showed 
that the actual curve dif- 
fered in a marked manner 
from the dotted line of Fig. 
2. This dotted line is what 
the physicist calls an exter- 
polation curve, based upon 
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analogous to friction, which becomes less 
as we lower the temperature of the wire. 

This friction, or resistance, evidently de- 
pends in some way upon the molec ular 
vibrations which constitute heat, since it 
becomes less and less as we abstract heat 
from the metal. Now the “steepness” 
of the line A, B, C in Fig. 2 evidently 
represents the rate at which the elec- 
trical resistance decreases with falling 
temperature. This rate is very nearly 
constant down to a temperature of about 
200 degrees below zero, but at lower 
temperatures it becomes less and le SS, as 
if some new factor were developing 
which tended to increase the resistance. 

Professor Onnes considered that this fac- 
tor was the condensation of the freely 
movable electrons upon the atoms. At 
the absolute zero the condensation might 
be complete, and the resistance become 
infinite. Such a behavior would be rep- 
resented by the curve A of Fig. 3. 

At the time at which this theory was 
held, temperatures below 5 degrees ab- 
solute had not been produced, and the 
temperature at which the curve would 
turn and run up again was a little below 
this point. By the rapid evaporation of 
liquid helium, however, still lower tem- 
peratures were soon produced, and i 
was found that the idea of electron con- 
de nsz ition was quite wrong, for the curve 
did not turn up, but ran parallel to the 
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base line, as is shown by B of Fig. 3. 
This means simply that the resistance 
reaches a very low minimum value at 
about 4 degrees absolute, and holds 
this value for all temperatures below this 
point. In other words, so far as elec- 
trical conduction is conce ond, the abso- 
lute zero is reached at 4 degrees. In 
the case of mercury Professor Onnes 
found a very sudden and abrupt drop in 
the on at 4 degrees, the resis- 


tance falling to zero in a very narrow 
range of temperature, as is shown by 
curve C, Fig. 3. The other metals ex- 


amined, platinum and gold, had shown 
only minimum resistances, their curves 
not reaching the base line of the diagram, 
but the mercury curve fell to the bot- 
tom! 

This discovery of the complete dis- 
appearance of the resistance of mercury 
made some very remarkable 
ments possible. Now mercury at or- 
dinary temperatures is, for a metal, 
comparatively poor conductor, its elec- 
trical resistance being nearly fifty times 
as great as that of copper. If we employ 
a column of mercury as a conductor for 

carrying a given current safely, its cross- 
section would have to be fifty time 
great as if we had used a copper wire. 
Nevertheless, Professor Onnes found 
that, at the temperature of liquid heli- 
um, a wire of frozen mercury one milli- 
meter in diameter (about 
one-half the diameter of the 
lead of a pencil) would easily 
carry a current of one thou- 
sand ampéres, a current sufh- 
cient to light two thousand 
ordinary incandescent lamps. 
It carried this current, more- 
over, without any appreciable 
heating, though a copper rod 
half an inch in diameter 
would be immediately melted 
by such a current, while a rod 
an inch in diameter would be 
heated nearly to the tempera- 
ture of boiling water. This 
experiment showed conclusive- 
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ly that the electrical resistance 





of mercury can be decreased 
by cooling until it is practical- 
ly zero. 

If now we form a closed 
metallic circuit of a metal with 
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no resistance, and start a current in it, 
the current should continue to flow for 
ever. Ten years ago—or even last year 

any one contemplating the actual 
performance of such an experiment would 
have been called a dreamer, and even 
now that the hi has been done it 
appears ; Imost incredible. 

[his is the actual experiment as car- 
ried out by Professor Onnes—an expe ri- 
ment which is, in the opinion of the 
writer, the most remarkable electrical 
experiment ever performed, and which 
will for ever be regarded as one of the 
milestones of progress in electrical 
ence: A coil of one thousand turns of 
very fine insulated lead wire, with the 
terminals carefully joined together, was 
immersed in a bath of liquid helium 
placed between the poles of a powerful 
electro-magnet. The removal of the 
electro-magnet started a current of elec- 
tricity in the coil by induction, and the 
coil was now found to have a magnetic 
field of its own, due to the continuous 
circulation of the current. A compass- 
needle brought into the vicinity immedi- 
ately turned toward the coil, and by 
measuring the strength of the magnetic 
field it was calculated that the strength 
of the current was a little more than half 
an ampére—i. ¢., a current of sufhcient 
strength to light an incandescent lamp 
to its full brillic ancy. The coil of wire, 
immersed in the bath of liquid helium, 
with the compass-needle setting itself 
parallel to the axis of the coil, is shown 
in Fig. 4, while the electro-magnet with 
the A tube and coil between its 
poles is shown to the right of the figure. 
A coil of lead wire transformed into a 
permanent electro-magnet without bat- 
tery or other source of electric potential 
is amore astonishing phenomenon to the 
physicist than was the demonstration of 
the existence of the X-rays. 

How long will the current last? Will 
it continue to flow as long as the coil is 
kept in the liquid helium? Is the resis- 
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tance absolutely zero? hese are ques- 
tions which have not yet been answered, 
but Professor Onnes found not the slight- 
est diminution of the current strength 
four and a half hours after the coil had 
been removed from the magnetic feld 
which started the flow of electricity. A 
curious detail of the technique of the 
experiment should be mentioned. If the 
refrigerated coil were brought into a 
magnetic feld and then removed, no 
current would be found, since the flow of 
electricity started by the first process 
would be, by the laws of induction, 
stopped by the second. ‘| his difhculty 
was surmounted by an ingenious method. 
The coil was brought into the magnetic 
held at the temperature of liquid hydro- 
gen, the inner tube, C, of Fig. 1 (in which 
the coil was placed) being empty. The 
induction current started by the process 
speedily died out, owing to the fact that 
the wire still had an appreciable resis- 
tance. The helium was now introduced, 
and as soon as the coil had cooled to 1.8 
degrees absolute it was removed from 
the magnetic field. ‘This process started 
a current which flowed in a direction 
opposite to that of the first, and instead 
of dying out in a fraction of a second, 
continued to flow hour after hour. 

If the helium was allowed to boil 
away without being replenished, the cur- 
rent immediately stopped, being de- 
stroyed by the electrical resistance of the 
metal, which manifests itself as soon as 
any heat enters from without. 

How heavy a current could the coil be 
made to carry? If its resistance is abso- 
lutely zero, there should be no limit to 
the current strength possible. Professcr 
Onnes finds, however, that if the current 
strength is increased beyond a certain 
maximum value, a trace of resistance 
manifests itself; and at the time of the 
writer’s visit to his laboratory he was 
uncertain whether this was due to flaws 
in the wire or to some unknown law of 
electrical resistance. 
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had been the custom 
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7 pa ay YS during many years for 
Ne ait Old Peter Marston to 
GY | (ip walk down to his big 
WA “| stone bank, which was 
Pox: 4 built like a temple—in 
ad pars A | 13 spite of Penrhyn, his 


most pune ili )us serving-man, who stood 
at the door (it had become his habit now) 
almost wringing his hands, and murmur- 
ing, vaguely, ‘ You’d far better ride to- 
day, sir,” or, “It’s a little bitter for 
walking to-day, sir,” or, “Shall I have 
the car follow you down, sir?” To all 
of which Old Peter was accustomed to 
re spond, crossly, “You're an ass, Pen- 
rhyn!” And I enrhyn, being an E nglish 
servant, would reply, “Thank you, sir.” 
It had become a formality between 
these two. In his secret heart (which 
was dust-strewn and musty, with, per- 
haps, a fragrance of old roses about it) 
Old Peter would have missed this show 
of concern from his servant. He was a 
lonely old man, and his chief loneliness 
lay in the fact that he asked no sympa- 
thy, nor even asked any friendly feeling, 
from his world. In fact, he appeared to 
be quite unconscious of the world, except 
to rail at it. He had railed at it all his 
life, for Old Peter was lame and had 
never adapted himself to the fact. An 
old man of seventy, he cursed his with- 
ered leg with the same vigor that he did 
as a boy when it denied him the joy of 
action that he felt was his birthright. 
“It’s bad enough to come involun- 
tarily,”” he had said once to himself, 
looking up at the serene ily whe above 
him, “without coming maimed! Whata 
man needs, these days, is to be a centi- 
pede, instead of crawling through life on 
one leg!’ The sky kept its unutterable 
serenity, and Old Peter halted along 
through life. Nevertheless, and almost 
in spite of himself, Old Peter Marst«n 
did kind things, though it made him 
ferocious tobe found out in them. 
When the investigation was made, at 
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his own instigation, of the shortage of 
funds in his bank, it was found to lie at 
the door of a middle-aged man, quiet and 
sad, whom poverty had hounded all his 
life. In the midst of the investigation, 
during which the guilty man cried with- 
out restraint, Old Peter, the autocrat, 
suddenly cleared the room, stormed at 
the man for an hour or more, found out 
several things that were really extenu- 
ating circumstances—from the human 
point of view, though the law would 
have scoffed at them—and stopped the 
investigation. He had opened the door 
of his office, holding the pale man rough- 
ly by the coat collar, shouted for his 
car, almost thrown the man into it, and 
ridden off, no one knew where. He did 
not appear at his bank again for three 
weeks, and no one knew then what he 
had done with the offender. It was 
found out later that he had taken him 
to Bermuda and left him there in one 
of his own big concerns. No one dared 
to comment upon it, so Old Peter was 
not thanked for it, except timidly by 
the derelict he had rescued. This was 
all done in a seeming rage, but it was 
done with all the efficiency of Old 
Peter’s clean brain. There were other 
things, too, the details of which were 
never found out, and which never could 
be explained. He was called a hard man. 
He gave nothing to charity, and almost 
insulted the worthy ladies who called 
upon him for public-spirited action. But 
no one ever complained of his business 
methods, and he scorned all tricks that 
might serve his large interests. It was 
clear, too, that he was an authority in 
banking affairs, for big men came to him 
for advice. ‘There was a rumor that he 


had once struck another bank president 
full in the mouth for some dishonorable 
proposition. 

Old Peter Marston was small and 
wizened, with discontented shoulders 
that had never been squared to the 
He wore a rusty top-hat, dis- 


world. 
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‘ONCE HE HAD BOUGHT OUT AN AMAZED BALLOON MAN 
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gracefully old and of quaint shape. This 
old hat was the laughing-stock of the 
younger men, who took no note of the 
face beneath it, a face lined with a mill- 
ion fine wrinkles and marred with much 
scowling. Any one who loved him might 
have seen that he had a sensitive mouth 
and that the eyes underneath the shaggy, 
unkempt brows were sad and not un- 
kind. But no one loved him (except, 
perhaps, Penrhyn, his man), so he passed 
for a very cross but very rich old man; 
one, therefore, to be tolerated and even 
looked up to. 

Old Peter had his regular trail down- 
town, which he followed with peculiar 
relish. It started down the long avenue 
of trees on upper East Street, then down 
a side street where some children played 
and got under his feet, and at whom he 
shook his cane furiously. It had become 
a fine game to the children, and, secretly, 
it was a fine game also to Old Peter. 
They gathered in little droves and hailed 
him as he limped along, scowling at 
them. It is noticeable that no child 
imitated his halting walk. They liked 
him too well for that. He had never 
spoken a kind word to one of them, but 
once he had bought out an amazed 
balloon man, who was passing at the 
time with his gay trafic, and left the 
street in an uproar of joy. And once he 
had laboriously picked a dirty mite out 
of the gutter where it had fallen, and sat 
it down hard on the sidewalk, and, some 
way, shut in the child’s begrimed little 
paw was a bright silver piece, though 
Old Peter had sworn lustily at the baby 
and shaken his cane most divertingly. 

Then there was a short cut through an 
uncompromising alley that smelled per- 
sistently of cabbage and other homely 
vegetables, to a still narrower street, 
where the boy sat at the window. ‘The 
boy was a pale little fellow, but his face, 
white like a star set in the black of the 
room beyond, was always smiling. His 
legs were stretched out stiflly ona chair 
in front of him, and sometimes there was 
pain in his face, too, but always the 
smile. This is what irritated O'.' Peter. 

‘**Why the devil does he grin?” he said 
to himself, “with those—those legs!” 
And he hurried along, » bitter, sour- 
visaged old man. He \ vuld not have 
acknowledged to himself that he waited 
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to see that small, pale face smiling at 
him. And the boy waited for him, too 

“ He’s late to-day, Martia,” or, “ Hurry 
me a little, Martia! I hear the stump 
of his cane!” Once he waved to the old 
man, but Old Peter almost snarled, and 
pulled his dingy hat down closer over 
his eyes, and walked a little faster. The 
next day after that, and for several days, 
Old Peter watched out of the tail of his 
eye for the timid, slow-moving little 
hand, but the boy did not wave again 
until one day, in the rage of his disap- 
pointment, the old man stopped before 
the window and waved his cane angrily 
and threateningly. ‘Then the boy waved 
and smiled and looked back into the 
room, speaking gaily to some one. Then 
he waved again, and how he smiled! 
[t would scarcely seem that one small 
face could hold such a big, inclusive 
smile—eyes and cheeks and even his 
hair, which was parted scrupulously on 
the side, seemed to smile. ‘There was a 
radiancy about him as if he were lighted 
from within. ‘This radiancy seemed to 
focus itself in his smile. 

This unconscious intimacy had been 
going on for several months now, and 
no one knew but the boy and the old 
man and Martia, the little buttonhole- 
maker, who was the boy’s big sister, 
though not very big, for all that. Yes, 
and Hans, the shoemaker, knew, but he 
bent over his work and scowled as if 
remembering something. 

In the spring of the year, on an irre- 
sistible day, the window was left open 
and the boy spoke to the old man for the 
first time. 

“Hello, mister! 
said. 

Old Peter, to whom his lameness had 
always been a curse and a tragedy not 
referred to, was at first astonished, and 
then, in the habit of a lifetime, furious at 
the mentiomof it. He walked on, glanc- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left. 
The child could not know the shame in 
the old heart, nor the quiver that went 
through the old body; for to the boy 
his lameness was not a tragedy, but an 
accepted fact, to which his naturally 
sunny nature bad easily adapted itself. 
And, besides. e was Martia! No boy 


I’m lame, too,” he 


could be reau.y unhappy who had Mar- 
Martia, who pretended she was 


tia! 
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the mother, and had soft little cooing 
wavs and a touch that never hurt. So 
he rubbed his cheek at the sudden flush 
of thin blood that crept up, for he was a 
shy child, and he did not speak again 
until Old Peter, some days later, stopped 
abruptly, and with some amazement to 
himself, before the low window, and 
said, grufly, “Hello, you boy!’ 

[Then the boy said, “Hello, mis- 
ter!’ And turned shyly to some one 
inside the room. ‘That morning Old 
Peter was particularly diverting to the 
children, who followed him a block down 
the street. 

After that they spoke—one with the 
stubborn shyness of age to youth, and 
one with the shy egotism of youth to age. 

Old Peter often wondered who it was 
that the boy turned to so eagerly and 
so readily—some one inside the room 
who seemed comforting, though he had 
never caught a glimpse of her, and once 
he had stopped and asked the boy, ac- 
cusingly, “Whom do you live with?” 
And the boy had responded, promptly 
and conclusively, “Martia,” and Old 
Peter very much wanted to know who 
“*Martia”’ was, but couldn’t find cour- 
age to ask. That day he called ‘‘Cen- 
tral’ to inquire who lived at a certain 
number of a certain street, and when the 
reply came, with characteristic and mad- 
dening terseness, “‘No telephone there,”’ 
Old Peter stormed and swore at her. 

“Damme!” he said, ‘“‘don’t tell me 
that, you belligerent female. I know 
better!’ They had quite an argument 
over it, and Old Peter was in a rage all 
day. 

That was the morning the little frec- 
kle-faced office-boy, who was Irish from 
his shaggy crown to his stubby boots, 
asked to be allowed to go to “the game.” 
He chose a most unfortunate time to 
ask, for Old Peter threw a book at him 
and called him a “‘moon-faced lout.” 
Then he sent for him again and threw the 
price of admission at him, striking him 
exactly on the nose. 

“Get out!”’ said Old Peter, “‘and don’t 
let me see you again to-day.” ‘The 
“‘moon-faced lout” tore to “the game,” 
where he saved the price of admission by 
sticking his nose and «~ eye through a 
friendly knothole. the next day 
he even had the temerity to stop Old 
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Peter as he was coming into the bank 
to say, “* [he game was bully!’ Whereat 
Old Peter seemingly gave him a crack 
over the shoulders with his cane, to the 
evident delight of the boy, who wore 
a satished grin all day and was saucier 
than ever. Old Peter was pleased at 
something, too, though he only stumped 
vigorously into his office and bz inged the 
door that was marked in pompous gold 
letters, “‘ President.” 

One day as he passed the boy’s win- 
dow it occurred to Old Peter that he 
didn’t even know the boy’s name. With 
accustomed directness he stopped imme- 
diately. 

“What's your name, boy?” 

“Ben.” 

Old Peter took out his note-book. 

‘Ben what?” 

Then the boy 
room as if for reassurance. 
Lanston,” he said. 

But Old Peter 
** Ben.” 


looked back into the 
“Benjamin 


had written down 

‘You didn’t ask his name?” Martia 
had said a little later. “Oh, you 
wouldn’t do that, Ben, would you?” 
And there were two spots of red in 
her cheeks. Martia was scrupulous 
about Ben’s manners. 

Ben put a rsa little hand, that was 
far too white for a boy, up to Martia’s 
cheek as she leaned over his chair. 

“No. But he’s so old that he can.” 

And Martia was satished, and nodded 
and sat down again to her buttonholes. 

“He looks very lonely,’ she said, 
absently. 

Ben was silent for a while, then said, 
loyally, “It’s very polite for an old man 
to ask a boy’s name, isn’t it, Martia? 

And Martia, who was as sensitive as 
a wind-flower in the wind, knew that he 
was a little hurt about his old friend, so 
she put down her buttonholes and came 
over quickly. 

“Oh yes, dear!” she said. “Yes, in- 
deed, Ben. It was quite right for him.’’ 
And she touched the carefully brushed 
hair with her hand. 

““He’s lame,” said Ben, irrelevantly, 
and added—feeling, not seeing, the pain 
in Martia’s face—‘‘I don’t mind it at 
all, but he d ves,” 

“You'll ran some day,” Martia had 
said, sighing. She had said it so often 
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and Ben had always smiled so happily 
when she said it. She felt she could not 
“oo on” without that illuminated look 
in Ben’s face. 

One day Old Peter missed the smile 
on the boy’s face. In fact, there was no 
smile there, for he sat with his cheek 
in his hand, unsmiling. And he said, 
“Hello, mister,” a little wearily, and 
sighed when he said it. 

Old Peter scowled, walked on a dozen 
steps, turned, and stumped back. 

“You, boy!” he said—it was his com- 
mon form of greeting—*‘ what would you 
rather have than anything else in the 
world, hey?” 

And the boy had responded, promptly 

so promptly that it almost made Old 
Peter jump—‘A dog that can run!” 

Old Peter nodded understandingly.’ 

‘Three days later Old Peter took a day 
off and went out into the country to a 
dog-farm that he knew about. He went 
in his car and he took Penrhyn, and 
Penrhyn was so amazedly happy at Old 
Peter’s calling for the car and at his 
taking a day off that he followed his 
master’s lead without even a question. 
It was not Penrhyn’s province to ask 
questions. Penrhyn hugged his dignity 
to his heart and held others up to it. 
It was an art with Penrhyn to be a per- 
fect servant. He let no human feeling 
like curiosity enter in to break down 
his poise. He tucked the rugs about Old 
Peter’s feet with almost a loving touch, 
and jumped to his seat beside the driver 
with boyish alacrity. 

**| want a dog,” said Old Peter to the 
dog-fancier, “‘that can run—-like the 
devil!” 

And that is how Chaffo came to sit at 
the window with the boy until Old 
Peter came along, when he bounded out, 
almost knocking Old Peter down, and 
ran all the way to the bank (oh, ran 
several times all the way, ‘tearing back 
and forth like a thing mad with his own 
youth!). Then he ran back to the boy 
waiting for him, and told him all about 
it. Lhe boy always clapped his hands 
when Chaffo dashed out to Old Peter, 
but Martia, who was very gentle, was a 
little anxious for fear Old Peter might 
be hurt. 

hen came the pinwheels to decorate 
the window. Martia sat up late into the 
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night to fx them ir their places, and 
yawned over her buttonholes all the 
next day. The boy scolded her for it 

“*T must take care of you, too!” he had 
said. And Martia assured him she was 
not tired, and did five extra buttonholes 
to prove it! But Ben suspected her. 
That was the day he had his first lesson 
in buttonholes, and that explains why 
Old Peter did not see him at the win- 
dow as he passed. Old Peter was dis- 
appointed, and it made him angrier. 
Chaffo was let out, and though he talked 
of everything else—in fact, seemed quite 
frantic to express himself—he refused to 
explain this. He only wagged his tail 
and looked particularly wistful, perhaps 
a little mystified, and started back to- 
ward the boy’s window, then thought 
better of it and plunged ahead of Old 
Peter to speak to another dog that had 
come to be a friend of his. Old Peter 
stumped along, wondering. All day he 
could not get it out of his mind. And 
going home late in the afternoon, he 

made a determination that was wholly 
out of keeping with either his apparent 
indifference to the little goings-on in the 
world or with his own very real shyness. 
He determined to go and see Ben. 

“1 know I’m an old ass!” he sz aid over 
and over, roughly, to himself; “but as 
long as only | know it, it won’t matter. 
Damme, I'll go!”’ 

He rang the rickety door-bell sharply, 
to show himself that he was quite at his 
ease. 

Martia opened the door. ‘“‘Oh!’”’ she 
said. “Oh!” 

“Good morning,” 
stoutly. 
Ben?” 

Martia said “Oh!” again, then flushed 
slowly, beautifully. ‘‘Won’t you come 
in?” 

Old Peter did not hesitate, though he 
felt more shy than the girl. 

“I will,” he said, a little pompously, 
though his old heart was pounding in 
his breast. 

Ben sat in his chair, with his two legs 
stifdy out before him in another chair. 
His face was quite guilty and he held 
something behind his back. Old Peter 
walked over to him. 

“Where were you this morning?” he 
said, crossly. 


said Old Peter, 
“Good evening. Where’s— 
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Ben’s cheeks flamed. “Here,” he said. 
“Why didn’t you sit at the window?” 
“T—I couldn’t—very well.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tell him, Ben,” said the girl who 
was Martia, and she put her gentle hand 
on Ben’s chair. Ben looked first at her 
and then at Old Peter. 

“You won’t laugh, will you, mister?” 

“T never laugh. Go on.” 

“Go on, Ben,” said Martia. 
more courteous.” 

[here was an instant’s silence, then 
Zen said: “‘Well—now—you see—you 
see, now—Martia makes buttonholes, 
and she gets awfully tired sometimes, 
you see. And—now—you see, I|’m 
learning to help her.” 

Old Peter had forgotten to take off his 
hat. He suddenly remembered. 

“Quite right,” he said, gruffly. “Go 
on.” 

“Well,” said Ben, gathering courage 
from Old Peter’s sober and natural ac- 
ceptance of the facts—‘well, I guess 
that’s all. Only a fellow can’t sit at the 
window and sew—though I like it— 
and,” he added, wistfully, looking at the 
old man, “I missed it.” 
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This is how Old Peter happened to 
send for his car at precisely quarter to 
} nine and take a pale-faced boy, whom 
Penrhyn had to carry in his arms, down- 
town for a ride. Then after this it 
became the regular thing. And a hand- 
some collie, evidently quite frantic with 
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joy, followed along. They stopped fre- 
quently to wait for the collie, who had 
much business to attend to between 
Ben’s home and the bank. And one 
morning Old Peter got out of the car and 
took Martia’s buttonholes right out of 
her hands, leaving Martia quite breath- 
less, and insisted that she go down, too! 

“Oh!” said Martia. “Oh, I can’t!” 

“You must,” said Old Peter. 

And Martia went. In fact, she was 
quite excited, and even found a veil to 
put over her hat. Ben clapped his hands 
when he saw her come out with the veil. 
She looked very young and very pretty, 
with charming color in her cheeks. 

And this is how Martia stopped mak- 
ing buttonholes for everybody else, be- 
cause Old Peter kept her so busy making 
them for himself. Even Penrhyn had 
buttonholes made by Martia’s slender 
and eager little firgers. 

And last of all, and best of all, this is 
why Old Peter appeared at his own door 
late one afternoon with Martia tucked 
snugly under one arm and Ben waiting 
outside in the car to be carried into Old 
Peter’s handsome and dull library—only 
it isn’t dull any more, for Ben reads all 
the books and Chaffo lies curled up 
before a fire, and Martia always opens 
the door for Old Peter, and is always 
concerned for fear he is cold, and bustles 
him about quite like a despot. And Old 
Peter lets her do it with an air of wistful 
resignation that would be sad if it were 
not so joyous. 





UR old friends, Flormdo and Lin- 
dora, are no longer young. They 
are not yet what is called stricken 

in years, but they have certainly been 

touched by the first frosts of age; their 
bloom is gone; their fruit has dropped 
from the parent stem in full maturity, if 
we may so figure the marriage of their 
several sons and daughters and the set- 
tlement of those young people in homes 
apart from their parents and one an- 
other. Yet Florindo and Lindora are 
still so strongly attached to life that they 
wish to live easily, and to get the full 
worth of their money as they go. We do 
not know any couple, old or young, who 
are more averse to the increased and 
ever-increasing cost of living, or who 
take a more lively interest in the abate- 
ment of prices which the combined sug- 
gestions of the wisest and best among us 
have not been able to control or in the 
least affect. Because of this interest and 
the public spirit which also animates 
them, they experienced, in spite of their 
sixty-odd years, a glow of almost adoles- 
cent emotion when they read, the other 
day, or say month, that utterance of the 
Parcels Post, already the agent of so 
much good in our conditions, promising, 
or at least prophesying, the hour when 
the producer and consumer should be 
brought directly together by its agency. 

“| suppose you know what that 
means?” Florindo said, looking round 
the edge of the paper he had read this 
vaticination of the Parcels Post out of. 

**Yes,” Lindora answered, from across 
the breakfast-table. “What does it?” 

“Tt means,” and Florindo clapped the 
paper triumphantly on the table, “it 
means the elimination of the middle- 
man!” 

“Well, isn’t that what you’ve always 
wanted?” Lindora asked. “‘ More?” and 
she gestured toward the coffee. 

He mechanically passed his cup over 
to her. “‘Wanted! I’ve hungered and 
thirsted for it, ever since we began keep- 





ing house, and paying through the nos: 
for everything. What are you thinking 
of?” 

“Well, | wasn’t thinking of that,” Lin- 
dora replied. “I was thinking that 
should have to go down and see to havy- 
ing the house cleaned if we are ever to 
get into it this summer. Those natives 
will never do it for love or money at this 
distance; you must use force, if you want 
it done, and you have got to be ther 
and keep round after them yourself.’ 

Florindo asked, ‘‘ Didn’t you have th: 
house thoroughly cleaned after we left 
it in the fall?’ But in response Lindora 
only made an all-disdainful “Tchk!” 

The reader of the allegories which oc- 
casionally intersperse the more formal 
dissertations of this place will remember 
that when we last met Florindo and Lin- 
dora they had, after long and varied ex- 
periment, devolved upon a summer cot- 
tage as the only solution of the summe: 
problem. They had begun, like most 
people of their time, with farm board, 
and then gone on with board in moun- 
tain and seaside hotels, and then passed 
successive seasons in Europe; or, that is 
to say, Lindora had, fer the fact included 
Florindo little or none at all. When the 
bottom dropped out of Europe, and Lin- 
dora with her half-grown brood fel! 
through on her native shores, she an- 
nounced almost before Florindo, who 
came to help her through the customs, 
had paid the duties levied on her exces: 
ir cs that it was the last time sh« 
should spend a summer in Europe; and 
now they must begin iooking out, befor: 
the winter set in, for a cottage. She had 
talked with people on board who wer 
going down even then to their cottages 
in September; September and Octobe: 
were the pleasantest months of the yeat 
there; and they might stay on into No- 
vember; and in the severe logic of events 
it followed that Florindo and Lindora 
took a cottage at once, in the settlement 
of those amiable colonists; they had said 
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that if you left it till spring, the best cot- 
tages would be all grabbed up. After an 
experimental summer, Lindora liked it 
so much that she made Florindo buy 
their cottage, and they had never regret- 
ted it, except when they had to open 
it in the spring and get it in decent 
shape for the four or five months they 
should be in it. Lindora did this at 
arm’s-length through the natives, but 
she made Florindo suffer through every 
detail when she came back to town for 
the weeks necessary to put their flat in 
moth-balls before finally leaving it for 
their cottage. Ordinarily Lindora went 
about moth-balling the flat in anticipa- 
tive despair of ever really cleaning the 
cottage after she got into it, though she 
was always somewhat comforted in 
making Florindo see how the natives 
had scamped every detail of the clean- 
ing which they had not simply ignored. 
But somehow, last spring, after that 
promise or prophecy from the Parcels 
Post, Lindora could not resist an effect of 
buoyancy from him. If he had been 
brought to book, he probably could not 
have said just how the conditions were 
to be changed in their experience, but 
she did not bring him to book; he 
looked joyously forward to the elimina- 
tion of the middleman, and she joined 
him, as a good wife must, in his expecta- 
tion of a reduced cost of living at the 
earliest day, or the day after that at the 
furthest. 

Strictly speaking, there were in that 
summer colony only two or three mid- 
dlemen who stood between the consumer 
and the producer. There was the pro- 
vision man who sold meat and vegeta- 
bles; there was the grocer who dealt in 
wares mostly produced at such a dis- 
tance that the consumers could not have 
reached the producers without the gro- 
cer’s help; and there was the coal and 
wood dealer who supplied coal and wood 
at more than city prices because he had 
no mines or forests of his own, just as the 
provision man had no flocks and herds 
or gardens, and the grocer had no 
coffee or sugar plantations, no wheat 
or rice fields, no olive-groves or vine- 
yards to draw upon for the con- 
sumer. The fish-man was also partially 
a middleman, but his supplies were 
drawn from the sea so near by that the 


colonists felt as if they got their fish 
direct from the fisherman. The other 
middlemen might be regarded as neces- 
sary evils, and Florindo so regarded 
them with such patience as his faith in 
the Parcels Post enabled him to use. 
Somewhat to his surprise, he realized 
that he, as the consumer, was otherwise 
already confronted with the producer in 
a relation which ought to have been of the 
greatest amity and mutual advantage. 

As soon as it was apparent that the 
Florindo cottage was open, the pro- 
ducers, old friends of the summers past, 
began flocking to its back doors. The 
milk-man came straight from his own 
cows, the ice-man from his personal pond, 
the chicken-and-egg woman from her 
poultry-yard, the butter-woman from 
her farm dairy, and in due season the 
berry-woman from the patches of herself 
and her neighbors, with the vegetable- 
man from the gardens which he had 
planted and weeded with his own hands. 
With all these Lindora renewed the rela- 
tions of former years, and Florindo re- 
joiced in the generous supplies which she 
ordered from each. But with the bills 
at the first month’s end a: measure of 
disillusion came. It was, in fact, a rude 
awakening from the fond hypnosis in- 
duced by the prophecy of the Parcels 
Post. Florindo, the consumer, had in- 
deed been put into direct contact with 
all those producers; the middleman had 
been eliminated; but with what effect 
upon the prices? In Florindo’s trance 
the prices had reverted to the low rates 
ruling shortly after the resumption of 
specie payment in the eighteen-seven- 
ties, when beef which had been forty 
cents in paper fell to twenty cents in 
gold. To be sure, gold had depreciated 
very much since then, but with the 
elimination of the middleman all the 
provisions which beef typified must go 
back to those happy prices of the 
eighteen-seventies. Tn the absence of 
any flocks and herds on the neighboring 
hills, beef still came from Chicago or 
Argentina, and the middleman still ex- 
isted to handle it, but Florindo had 
largely lived on poultry, fish, eggs, and 
vegetables; he had done what he could 
to starve out the beef-handling middle- 
man, and he expected his reward. 

But when he came to look at the bills 
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which his allies, the producers, had 
itemized, he fell into such amaze that 
he had to call Lindora from arranging 
the table for a ladies’ lunch to help him 
out of it. “Will you look at those 
prices, please!” he defied her, as if it 
were she that had rendered the bills. 

She looked, somewhat distractedly, 
with half her mind still on the lunch. 

“Well, it’s perfectly outrageous,” she 
sufficiently burst forth. “It’s ridiculous. 
It’s just what we paid in town, when it 
isn’t more! It’s a good thing | kept 
that last report of the retail market at 
home. They’ll all be coming with the 
things for the lunch this morning, and 
then I'll see about it.” She glanced out 
of the window, with the bills quivering 
in her hand, at the sound of rubberless 
buggy-wheels on the gravel of the road. 
“There’s the chicken-woman with my 
broilers, now!” She whipped out of 
doors more like a girl of sixteen than a 
woman of sixty, while Florindo followed 
her with eyes of enduring delight in her. 
She began in a high key, which she dip- 
lomatically abated almost instantly, and 
ended in a joyful cry of amicable inti- 
macy as the chicken-woman got out over 
the wheel and showed her a basket with 
the limp broilers in it, ready to be con- 
signed to the cook. 

It was the same with the butter- 
woman, the berry-woman, and the milk- 
man bringing bottles of cream, and the 
vegetable-man with fresh peas and let- 
tuce for the impending lunch; only she 
began with the later-comers in the tone 
of amicable intimacy she had ultimately 
used with the chicken-woman. When 
she came back to Florindo with the bills 
in her hand they were no longer quiver- 
ing, and she seemed to have forgotten 
about them. 

“Well, | must say,” she declared, “the 
things are beautiful. It’s the greatest 
privilege to have them straight from the 
producer, so fresh and crisp and sweet, 
with no middleman to keep them till 
they’re all stale and not ft toeat. They 
convinced me of that.” 

“Did they convince you,” he de- 
manded, ironically, “that they were 
right to ask the middleman’s prices? 
Did they say why they wanted about 
twice what they could have got from him, 
and so made us pay two profits?” 
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“No, they didn’t,” Lindora answered, 
“but I think they were quite right in 
saying that if we hadn’t got our things 
from them we should have had to pay 
just as much at the stores, and the 
things wouldn’t have been half as nice.” 
She added, reflectively, “I’m sure / 
wouldn’t have raised those chickens and 
killed and plucked and cleaned them fo: 
less than forty cents a pound. And it’s 
the same with the butter and the berries, 
and the milk—keeping it from microbes, 
and everything. And then, it eliminates 
the middleman, and, as you say, that’s 
the first great step. It proves what a 
blessing the Parcels Post is going to be 
when it brings the producer and the 
consumer together everywhere.” 

Florindo gave it up; it was conven- 
ient to do so, and he began drawing 
checks to pay the bills, which Lindora 
left with him, while she went back to 
arrange the wild-flowers which the berry- 
woman had brought with her for the 
decoration of the lunch-table. A great 
many things went through Florindo’s 
mind, and when he had drawn the 
checks, he took them to the post-office 
so as to get the whole thing off his mind 
for another month, anyway. He liked 
going to the post-office, especially be- 
tween the coming and going of the mails, 
for then he was apt to find there a native 
of philosophic mind and varied employ- 
ments, who in a frequent leisure from 
them after the spring stress of installing 
the cottagers was past liked to join 
Florindo in an impartial survey of hu- 
man affairs. In default of any indoor 
provision for his leisure the philosopher 
made his favorite seat on a benching 
under the large elm-tree outside. 

At sight of the handful of envelopes 
which F lorindo came carrying with a still 
clouded brow, the philosopher called to 
him with kindly irony, “Rejoicin’ like 
the rest of ’em in the ‘limination of the 
middleman? Consumer and p’ducer 
brought together and holdin’ hands? Or 
is it more like grabbin’ thruts?” 

“Yes,” Florindo assented to the gen- 
eral interpretation of his aspect, “but 
I’m not doing any of the grabbing. You 
seem to understand pretty much every- 
thing. Will you tell me why the pro- 
ducer expects the consumer to pay the 
middleman’s profit?” 
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“Well, why shouldn’t he?” the phi- 
losopher asked. “You payin’ any more 
than you would if you was buyin’ of 
the middleman?” 

“No,” Florindo boldly responded. 
“But when there isn’t any middleman 
I object to paying his ae I don’t 
see why the producer shouldn't sell to 
me at the same prices he sells to the 
middleman.” 

“Well,” the philosopher provisionally 
assented, “there doos seem some sense 
in that. But supposin’ the middleman 
never paid him enough?” 

“Well, I’d be willing to pay him half 
the middleman’s profit.” 

“That sounds fair. But did you ex- 
pect to pay half? Didn’t you expect 
to pay just the same as the middleman 
gits the things for?” 

“T can’t see that it would be unjust 
if I did.” 

“Well, no, it ain’t, on the sufface. 
But here: you come and you go, but the 
middleman stays. He’s a steady mar- 
ket, and it kind of stands to reason he 
should set the price to the p’ducer on 
one basis and to the consumer on the 
other, don’t it? Now when you leave 
in the fall, what’s the p’ducer goin’ to do 
with his stuff if the middleman’s gone?” 

“He’s going to sell to me and the 
other summer folks in town at the bot- 
tom prices he can get from the mid- 
dleman, with the slight additional charge 
of the Parcels Post.” 

“Oh, the Passels Post goin’ to do it,” 
the philosopher commented. “I see. It 
looks easy, too. How long you, or your 
wife, goin’ to take the trouble to order 
the things by postal in time, and take 
care the boxes and send ’em back, and 
keep the whole thing in mind, when she 
could step to the telephone and order 
what you want from your town middle- 
man, and have it up in half an hour?” 

“Of course it will be more trouble; 
but we must take the trouble.” 

“And when you get tired, where’ll the 
p ducer be? What you want—now, ain’t 
it—is for prices to go back to where they 
was when we resumed specie payment?” 
Florindo assented by a shamefaced si- 
lence, and the philosopher continued: 
* Well, the low tariff was to do that, and 
the income tax was. Now we've got 
both, and where are we? Right back to 
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the specie-resumption prices, and more 
too!’ The philosopher laughed genially, 
and Florindo rather ruefully. “It’s kind 
of queer about human nature, now, ain’t 
it?” he went on. “I suppose you feel 
kind of sore at the p’ducers stickin’ you 
with the middleman’s prices, now don’t 
you? Most the summer folks thinks 
the natives takes a mean advantage of 
"em, wantin’ city prices for their work 
as well as their p’duce; and puttin’ up 
the rents on ’em. Summer folks got all 
the nicest places and the best views, 
that they bought when the natives 
didn’t know what their land was wuth, 
and glad to git anything in money, but 
now they turn round and want what 
the summer folks pay in town. It doos 
seem hard; seems ungrateful.” 

The philosopher laughed, inquiringly, 
and Florindo, who, if greedy, was honest, 
said, ‘‘There is something to be urged 
on that side.” 

“Oh, I don’t urge it,”’ the philosopher 
crowed. “Just happened to see it in 
that light. Ever happen to think that 
mebbe there ain’t ever a-goin’ to be any 
lower prices than there is now? Some 
folks believe the Passels Post is goin’ to 
bring back the millennium. It’s killin’ 
off the express companies, all right, and 
now if it’s got its hand on the middle- 
man’s thrut, we’re goin’ to all be happy. 
But the way I look at it is like this. We 
are livin’ off each other and on each 
other, and one’s got just as good right 
to his meat as another. What’s the 
matter with the middleman, anyway? 
He didn’t make himself. He come along 
in the nature of things—of things as 
we've got ’em. Prob’ly if things was 
different, he wouldn’t be here. But then 
prob’ly we wouldn’t any of us be here; 
well, not just as we are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

** Well, if we lived more for each other. 
If every man took a hack at p’ducin’ 
and there wa’n’t a passel o’ folks that 
didn’t do nothin’ but consume?” 

Florindo began to experience a certain 
cold alarm, and he rose from the bench- 
ing where he had been sitting with the 
philosopher. “That sort of thing was 
exploded long ago,” he said, severely. 

‘Now, was it?” the philosopher asked 
with his laugh. “I thought it hadn’t 
never been tried.” 




















HE last time we met, in the Study, 
we just touched upon what we 


termed the “normal eccentricity” 
of our present course in the movement 
of life and art, by way of contrast with 
the many evident eccentricities also 
marking that course which are abnormal, 
and which, though trivial and insignifi- 
cant, and because they are so numer- 
ously and conspicuously in evidence, ab- 
sorb the general attention, distracting it 
from the main current, of which they 
are merely secondary undulations. 

We should not now recur to this theme 
but for the recent publication of Rudolf 
Eucken’s heroic and luminous exposition 
of the religious life, in answer to the 
question, Can We Still Be Christians? 

The exposition itself, in its essential 
features, is helpful and convincing. It 
is a protest against the claims of a natu- 
ralistic science which denies to humanity 
any realm of spiritual activity not con- 
tinuous with and derivable from the 
world of sense. It constructs an “inner 
life” not only independent of the world, 
but transcending the limitations of in- 
dividuality, having real immediacy with 
God, yet at the same time freedom and 
personality—a spiritual kingdom, in its 
own right, for ever withstanding the 
claims of naturalism, of intellectualism, 
and of human culture to invade its realm 
or to determine its ideals; having its 
own content, its own supreme experi- 
ences, and from its divinely reinforced 
currents for ever renewing and trans- 
forming human life and the world. 

But while laying such stress upon the 
inner life, Eucken only negatively indi- 
cates its content. This life, we should 
suppose, always in some new becoming, 
would find its realization through those 
creative activities which originate in the 
soul and have an eternal ground, and 
which are outwardly manifest as crea- 
tions of Faith, Imagination, and Reason 
—every new realization being less de- 
tached from human life and experience. 


But this psychical manifestation appa- 
rently would not be accepted by Eucken 
as an adequate characterization of th 
spiritual life. To him, as to Paul, th: 
term “ psychical” seems tooclosely linked 
with the natural man to suggest th: 
chasm involved in the spiritual with- 
drawal or the heroism of the never-ceas- 
ing conflict between spirit and sense. 
Eucken is no mystic, and of meditation 
and brooding introspection he will hav: 
none; he repudiates all dogma, even 
that of the Incarnation, and identifies re- 
demption with spiritual self-preservation 
through inward concentration for conflict 
with the world and for the realization 
therein of the transcendent spiritual life. 

This emphasis upon an agonistic con- 
centration, fixing attention upon action, 
tends to minimize sensibility and all ex- 
pansive movements based upon human 
sympathy—to minimize even that hu- 
manism which the modern man has come 
to regard as the distinctive expression of 
his soul, including not only his faith, but 
the embodiments of his art and the 
intuitions of his creative reason. It is 
Eucken’s distrust of humanism—which 
he confines to a regard for utility and 
pleasure—not less than his antagonism 
to a naturalistic philosophy, that induces 
his too unhopeful view of modern move- 
ments, scientific and social. 

“Life,” he says, “has moved ever 
more and more to the circumference and 
now does not see what is to become of 
the center. . . . He who wishes to com- 

rehend the spirit of the time must free 
himself from the time-spirit.” It seems 
to be his conviction that present human- 
ity is nearing a faultful extreme. Solici- 
tude for the “inner life” as something at 
peril, the concern as to “what is to be- 
come of the center,” certainly does not 


mark a healthful age, or one of developed 
psychical sympathy and sensibility. 
The main movement to the circum- 
ference, which has modernly gained such 
momentum, is precisely what we have 
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termed a normal eccentricity. It is pre- 
eminently a social movement. 

When we speak of man as human 
we mean something more than the man 
himself, we are including human society; 
so when we speak of the soul, reg garding 
it as a psychical essence, we mean some- 
thing transcending the limitations of an 
individual integration, something which 
we cannot dissociate from the king- 
dom of all-souls, or indeed from the all- 
Father. We pass from even the subjec- 
tivity implied in the phrase “‘our inner 
life’ to the sense of an invisible reality 
beyond our limited selves—so beyond 
them that, by reason of our unbroken 
intimacy therewith, which is our eter- 
nity, it cannot be an objective to our 
conscious apprehension. Before we can 
possess it, it must possess us. But it 
attends only upon life; it escapes all 
mortuarie Ss. 

We may, referring this Reality to its 
eternal ground, speak of it as the center, 
but the center is not in the individual 
self; we cannot make it the object of 
our study or of our care. It is our un- 
seen weather. The way of the spirit is 
like that of the viewless wind. Words- 
worth, with poetic intuition, says: “The 
soul that rises with us,” not in us, thus 
escaping the idea of an individual inclu- 
sion. We have an unbroken intimacy 
with some presence alongside—a para- 
clete, of which we are aware by surprises, 
as of something unaccountably occ urring 
to us on the way at our supraconscious 
call or need. 

This psychical weather, not here or 
there, within or without, but of some 
unrelated firmament we really inhabit, 
is as truly beyond our conscious experi- 
ence as it 1s beyond our observation, 
though it is the breath of our life, the 
light of all our seemmg. Our experience 
is not only interpenetrated and illumi- 
nated by a power and light beyond our 
volition and acquired knowledge, but it 
has an outward expansion beyond our 
individual selves, being for the most 
part a social experience. ‘There is no 
human race at all save as we become 
others in the procession of generations. 
Except for this vital altruism and tradi- 
tion, the individual, without kith or kin, 
is not only an insoluble enigma, but a 
cipher. The first commandment of life, 
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in its natural procedure, is, Thou shalt 
not be out of kind. And since Nature, 
that garment of God of which we touch 
but the hem, affords, nevertheless, the 
indispensable warp of any web we 
weave, an equally imperative command- 
ment is, Thou shalt materialize. 

‘The social experience is held in sev- 
eralty—that is, by individuals, by each 
according to the measure of his passion- 
ate assimilation, which in turn is meas- 
ured by his vital expenditure. Nutri- 
tion is converted into fertility. ‘The 
barren fig-tree is accursed for its with- 
holding. Our taking is dependent upon 
our giving. ‘The movement of our life— 
of our regard, our sympathy, our desire— 
while it is registered in our individual 
consciousness, enlarging the scope of 
faculty and capacity, and enriching our 
individual experience, is by its natural 
law outward, a social expansion. In this 
sense it is eccentric, ever more and more 
to the circumference, not only to new 
social horizons, but to more extensive 
knowle -dge of the world. 

This is the field of use and design, of 

rational choice and purpose, of cumula- 

tive progression through experiment and 
search, but without real significance save 
as at every stage of the progression the 
intimate but hidden Reality is in some 
way manifest. The intimation and reali- 
zation is in what we call humanism, 
though we must divest that term of its 
academic associations and identify it 
with the creative activities of the soul— 
that is, with our psychical intuitions, 
referable to nothing in the visible con- 
stitution of things or even in the moral 
order of the human world, but only to an 
eternal ground, to the creative Source of 
both Nature and Humanity. 

It is just here that Eucken seems to 
find justification for those phases of his 
interpretation of the spiritual lite which, 
in his expression of them, seem to us out 
of perspective with our present vision 
and less pertinent to our own than to 
any former age, though they are more 
likely to mislead the casual reader than 
the careful student of Eucken’s philoso- 
phy, who becomes fully imbued with his 
spirit. Even the Gospel and Pauline 
phraseology is sometimes liable to mis- 
understanding, having been addressed 
to a peculiarly unreceptive generation. 
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Thus Eucken may well ask what the 
psychical intuitions, never outwardly de- 
rived, are, if not manifestations of our 
inner life; and is not the creative source 
of all spiritual dynamics the invisible 
center of all spiritual intuitions or ac- 
tivities? Does not the fact that the 
physical universe not only hides such 

iritual reality as it may have behind 
the j impenetrable barrier it presents to 
us, but in its inert matter and blind 
forces stands forth for ever in blank con- 
tradiction to the free play of human 
activities that overleap its closed cir- 
cuits into a psychical firmament wholly 
alien to its. habit, show that man—at 
least in this transcendent humanism, 
which is his eternity—is superior to Na- 
ture? And, further, since this human- 
ism is conditioned upon Free Will, the 
distinctive characteristic of a living per- 
son, do we not find in it presumptive 
support for the conviction not only of 
the individual soul’s independence of 
matter, but of its eternity? 

While he insists upon the vital trans- 
lation of spiritual truth, beauty, and 
goodness into outward conduct, he nev- 
ertheless in the expression of his thought 
seems to favor introspection and leans 
toward a mystical conclusion; and this 
inclination is reinforced by his pessimis- 
tic interpretation of present tendencies. 

In historical sequence, the natural 
man precedes the spiritual man, and in- 
stead of seeking Reality he seems to 
turn away from it—that contrary direc- 
tion being the only way of realization. 
It is in his outward or centrifugal expan- 
sion that he becomes aware of a cen- 
tripetal attraction, just as when he first 
touches something other than himself 
self-consciousness is first awakened. It 
is because of the wider social and world 
scope and the increased velocities of our 
modern life in the normal eccentricity of 
its main movement that the central 
spiritually dynamic control of it is more 
manifest. We do not in the historical 
sense, and we cannot consciously, seek 
first the kingdom of heaven, but we 
eventually see that in all our earnest 
seeking it is that kingdom which, from 
the first, we have really been finding. 

We understand more fully than men 
have ever hitherto understood that indi- 
vidual consciousness and experience are 


conditioned upon collective, or social, 
development, because there has never 
been before such social solidarity, so 
instant and far-reaching communicabil- 
ity. We therefore the more readily have 
committed ourselves to the world sens: 
and movement, looking out and not in: 
looking also forward and not backward, 
confident that inevitably all the lasting 
values of the human past are in the living 
present. In an age so vitally progressive 
in materialization, we do not “need to 
free ourselves from the time-spirit in order 
to comprehend the spirit of the time.”’ 
Progress is not itseif humanism, but 
an indispensable condition of it. The 
culture and discipline, in which our 
striving wills and our seeking, inquiring 
intellects are strenuously engaged, are 
preliminary to a real culture expressing 
the informing soul. Spontaneous graces 
supervene upon solicitous efforts; dilec- 
tions of a creative will upon choices im- 
plying alternatives within the limited 
range of our arbitrary volitions; creative 
art upon artifice, and the intuitions of 
creative reason upon our intellections. 
In a word, our humanism seems to occur 
to us, coming without observation, but 
only as we are in the way of it. The 
soul itself seems thus to occur to us, not 
only in our faith, but in our creative 
art and psychical interpretation; it does 
not occur to the inert and stagnant, 
but only to those in the open, free course 
of life. The trivial eccentricity of activi- 
ties at the surface of society but having 
little social significance, being vivid 
rather than vital, are hardly participant 
in the main current of our modern life. 
These “windy ways,” not less than th: 
vast areas of dormant and stagnant hu- 
manity which even in our day resist all 
vital currents, may well discourage ear- 


nest thinkers. There is need enough of 


the prophet’s warning, but also abun- 


dant room for hope in the time-spirit of 


an age which, of all ages, is the least 
static, formalistic, and hypocritical; the 
most fearless and the most tolerant, and 
in which sympathy has most prevailed 
over hate, and creative activity is least 
detached from living human experience. 

Eucken would not stand forth as pre- 
eminently the spiritual teacher of this 
generation if he did not himself so fully 
represent these tendencies. 
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Nipper’s Crowded Hour 


BY HOWARD 


TT HE news broke over Jimtown on a 
Saturday morning when there was 
time to do it justice. The mercury 


had come sneaking out from under the 
woodshed, or wherever it had spent the win- 
ter, and had resumed its rightful place in the 
thermometer; the frost had left the ground 
and the streets were soft and interesting. 
Bill Snave ly and Peewee Barlow and the lat- 
ter’s dog, Nipper, inspected the vacant lot 
back of the M. E. Church. They found that 
a Mount Ararat had appeared, but that it 
was still too wet for marbles. Thence the 
three went to High Street and gravely con- 
templated that noble stream as 
it gurgled into Main Street 
There was a street crossing at 
this important point, but it was 
only a memory during the early 
spring months. To supplement 
it some helpful spirit had strewn 
across boards which slipped and 
spurted deliciously as the public 
jumped from one to the other. 

** Peewee,” said Bill, “le’s play 
Eliza - crossin’ - the - Delaware.” 
The game always went by the 
above title, thus killing two his- 
torical incidents with one drama- 
tization. 

“All right,” said Peewee. 
“I’m Legree.” 

In the condensed version all 
the villains were boiled down into 
Legree, an infinitely desirable 
role. Here complications arose. 
Bill had proposed the game, but 
Peewee owned the bloodhound 
And Nipper could not be a 
bloodhound without a special 
dispensation from his proprietor; 
he was not that kind of dog b 
nature. 

Nipper, like his proprietor, 
was small in stature,but chunky. 
His short hair varied in color 
from almost white in the swim- 


ming-season to a rich walnut atin 
"PEt 


BRUBAKER 


in a way a kind of almanac. But the 
patch about his right ear was black, irrespec- 
tive of season. His face was furrowed like 
that of a German with a liberal education. 
He limped slightly with one leg, but was 
speedy on the other three. His favorite Eng- 
lish word was “sic.” 

Che dithculty was suddenly removed. 
Bessie Windom, who did not recognize Bill 
and Peewee as members of the human race 
on Saturdays, passed with elevated nose and 
started across raging High Street, stepping 
carefully in immaculate shoes and holding 
her white, starchy skirts in one hand, al- 
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though they were barely long enough to con- 


ceal her bony knees. She wore a regular hat 
as one going calling, and a new pink ribbon 
in her hens hair. In one arm she carried a 
doll. 

*There’s Eliza an’ her baby escapin’ to 
the free states,” said Bill. 

Bessie was more like little Eva, but, not 
being a stickler, Peewee uttered Nipper’s fa- 
vorite word. Nipper did so; the boys fol- 
lowed, howling agreeably. The bloodhound 
disregarded the floating ice, and ran exclu- 
sively upon the Delaware. Consequently 
when he reached the fugitive and planted his 
fore feet against her skirt he left marks of 
identification and trouble. To make mat- 
ters worse Bessie chose this time to fall dow n, 
running one arm and the sleeping infant deep 
into High Street. 

At this point history was subjected to a 
severe strain; the fugitive picked herself up 
and returned to the slave states, while the 
pursuers crossed the river obliquely and hur- 
ried toward Canada. 

Girls is no good,” said Bill when conver- 
sation was practical, though puffy. “They 
only play with dolls and dress up fine.” 

Peewee had a pain in his side and stopped 
to spit upon a stone. 

“They say, ‘Ain’t the moon beautiful?” 
was his indictment. “Oh, lookee!”’ 

In their progress toward safety the boys 
had reached a point opposite a billboard be- 
fore which enterprises were afoot. Already 
half of the space was covered by a flaming 
lithograph which declared that: 


MARTINGALE’S 
THE 


DOG A 
WORLD’S GREATES 
AND TRAINED ANI 


In illustration of this remarkable an- 
nouncement half a ring of dogs sat upon in- 
verted barrels, half a string of ponies cavorted 
upon hind legs, and half a professor in eve- 
ning clothes held a whip in his visible arm. 
In an instant they had joined the flower of 
Jimtown’s youth and chivalry which had 
gathered there. The work was being directed 
by a stranger with a fur collar on his over- 
coat; the actual pasting was by local talent, 
namely, Lon Biggs; the boasting by his son 
John, who expected to get a free ticket. 

For this was not a missing-word contest; 
all knew very well that Martingale’s Dog 
and Pony Show, the World’s Greatest Canine 
Carnival and Trained Animal Exhibition, 
Moral, Instructive, Enthralling, would posi- 
tively appear at—the word “ Jamestown”’ 
and the date would be pasted on last. James- 
town was the way the village was referred to 
in print; it appeared so upon maps, if at all. 

Martingale’s dog and pony show was a 
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hardy perennial which bloomed early in Jim- 
town; in fact, it was the theory of frugal 
parents that Martingale’s only came to Jim- 
town to practise. This libel goes before dog 
and pony shows just as of the more ambitious 
circuses it always is said that “only a smal! 
part of the show is coming here; the main 
circus is out West or playing before the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

The morning passed divertingly. Peewee 
tried to arouse antagonism between Nipper 
and a red-and-white dog near the bottom of 
the lithograph, but Nipper Was more inter- 
ested in the paste-bucket and the tail of the 
alien overcoat than in art. 

When, after delaying to the last moment, 
Peewee went home, his mother had dinner 
and a reproachful look waiting for him. He 
thought the latter referred to his tardiness, 
and ventured on a cheerful explanation. 

“The dog and pony show ’Il be here on 
April fourth,” he said. 

*“Raymond”—for some reason Mrs. Bar- 
low had never adopted the popular appella- 
tion, Peewee—“‘ Mrs. Windom has told me 
what you did to Bessie. I could hardly be- 
lieve that my boy would set the dog upon a 
little girl and throw her down in the mud!”’ 

Peewee fairly gasped at this injustice. The 
thing was Bill’s idea entirely, but the falling 
down was a device of Bessie’s own. Nobody 
wanted her to fall down; Eliza didn’t fall 
dow n. 

Mrs. Barlow explained that she had hoped 
to get some sewing to do for Mrs. Windom, 
but now, of course, that was out of the 
que stion. 

‘I don’t want to whip you,” she said, “but 
as a punishment I am going to make you 
stay home from the dog show.” 

Peewee was depressed, but not thoroughly 
disheartened. He knew that quarters were 
none too plentiful in their fatherless house- 
hold, and that his punishment was partially 
a fiscal policy—combining business with dis- 
pleasure. If he could raise the 
funds in the next three weeks no doubt 
mother would reverse her decision. 

But money-raising proved depressingly 
dificult. The youth and chivalry had scoured 
the town for rags and bones. The bill-pass- 
ing concession went to the male heir of the 
Clarion pressman; nobody seemed to want 
wood carried in or cows conducted hither 
and thither. The Saturday before show- 
day found Peewee with only eight ce nts, 
which he invested in a desperate venture in- 
volving lemons. But the solvent public 


necessary 


proved to be utterly without thirst, which 
was monopolized by volunteer drinkers; the 
lemonade-stand stood a confessed failure at 
five in the afternoon, at which hour Nipper, 
in pursuit of his rudimentary tail, upset what 
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BY NIPPER, WHOSE APPETITE FOR 


remained in the bucket and wound up the 
firm’s affairs. 

The week that followed was a series of 
bumps down the stairway that leads to 
despair. By noontime of the fatal day the 
bottom was in plain sight. 

“Mother,” said Peewee at the dinner- 
table, “I tried to get a job leadin’ a pony in 
the parade, but they give ’em all to bigger 
boys.” 

“l’m sewing at Mrs. Willoughby’s this 
afternoon,” said his mother, heartlessly, 
“and ] don’t want you to leave the yard. 
(hese shows always bring rough characters 
totown.” It was Mrs. Barlow’s idea that the 
noble horse and dog always hobnobbed with 
their social inferiors. 

Peewee went out and sat by the pump, 
ostentatiously dejected. After a while Mrs. 
Barlow put her head out the back door and 
said, ““ Now remember what I told you,” thus 
putting an end to the faint hope that at last 
she would relent and say youth was the time 
for innocent pleasure and give him twenty- 
hve cents. 

[he strain of band-music that came floar- 
ing from the Canine Carnival turned his 
despondency into a stern resolution. He 
would put the dog in the house to scare off 
rough characters and take a run over to look 
at the show-grounds. He would be back in 
a few minutes. 








MEANWHILE THE COCKER SPANIBL LI 


EFT THE RING, RESOLUTELY PURSUED 


NIGHTGOWNS SBEMED UNAPPEASED 


With patience he succeeded in closing the 
front door on Nipper without closing it 
upon his arm, locked it, and put the key under 
the door-mat. Then, with a heavy con- 
science but a thumping heart, he hurried 
toward the grounds. He had gone almost a 
block when he was joined by Nipper. It 
was evident that he had left the rear door 
open; but at that moment a blast of band- 
music set his spinal cord vibrating and it 
became obvious that no rough character 
would ever think of going around to the back 
door. 

By the time he reached the tent the band 
was inside, acting as a magnet to such frag- 
ments of che human race as had not yet 
gone in. The man at the door—this was not 
one of those plutocratic circuses that boast 
a ticket-seller and a doorkeeper—was piling 
up coins on his little table. Finally he looked 
up from his pleasant and easy work and 
noticed the boy; Nipper was under the table, 
safe from scrutiny. 

“Ain’t you goin’ in, bub? The show’s 
beginnin’,” the man said, not unkindly. 

Peewee fell back with a thumping in his 
chest. Perhaps beneath the stern exterior 
of the financier there was a human soul. 
Maybe the man had a little boy of his own. 

**Ain’t got no money.” 

Peewee’s voice as he. said this came out 
very hoarse and gave an unintended impres- 
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sion that he was blaming the showman for 
his poverty. Moreover, Nipper chose this 
moment to sniff at the magnate’s legs. 

‘Then get away from here,” said the soul- 
less financier and confirmed bachelor,” and 
take that dog with you.” 

Ihe boy started to obey, leaden-hearted, 
for he heard applause and laughter within 
and the sharp bark of a dog. At this latter 
sound Nipper suddenly lost interest in plu- 
tocratic legs and made a break for the tent 
door. 

“Hey, Nipper!” Peewee shouted, darting 
forward and lunging for him with his hand. 
If Nipper had been equipped with the con- 
ventional amount of tail he might have been 
caught. As it was, Peewee grasped the dusty 
atmosphere directly behind his faithful com- 
panion, who turned to the left and rounded 
the canvas screen. Peewee made another 
dive, also without success, and in an instant 
found himself a horizontal boy, but well inside 
the tent. 

Nipper made straight for the moral, in- 
structive, and enthralling exhibition which 
shortly became less moral but, if anything, 
more enthralling. Less moral because the 
black, woolly little Cocker spaniel, dressed 
in a white nightgown, suddenly ceased saying 
his prayers and abandoned all idea of going 
to bed; more enthralling because all the 
other dogs left their posts on top of the little 
barrels and the ring became a pandemonium 
of creatures of assorted sizes, including one 
Shetland pony, which seemed more. At once 
this became the loudest, as well as the best, 
dog and pony show which the skill of man 
had ever achieved. 

What Peewee did after picking himself up 
was hasty but sagacious. The doorkeeper, 
perhaps on account of the money, had not 
followed him in. Peewee did not regret this, 
as they had no interests in common. Nobody 
else, apparently, had noticed his unusual way 
of entering a canine carnival. He could have 
done nothing to stop Nipper’s depredations 

he had very little influence with Nipper 
even when his heart was in his work—so he 
climbed upon the nearest bench and merged 
his individuality into the general public, 
which was enjoying itself too much to notice 
what it had gained. 

In spite of all the distractions Nipper pur- 
sued with great singleness of purpose the 
deeply religious Cocker spaniel, which wove 
a white streak in and out among the denizens 
of the ring. Professor Martingale, the dig- 
nified ringmaster, waded about knee-deep in 
dogs. When Nipper next emerged he was 
bearing portions of the spaniel’s night rai- 
ment in his teeth and the professor was mak- 
ing industrious motions with his whip and 
calling desperately to a red-haired attendant 


who had vaulted into the ring. The whi; 
descended, not upon Peewee’s little play 
mate, but upon the flank of the pony, whic! 
with remarkable accuracy, kicked the red 
haired attendant back over the very ro} 
from which he had come a moment befo; 
He fell against and partly upon another at 
tendant—an ill-natured one, apparently, f. 
words passed between them. Meanwhile 
mastiff and a St. Bernard were settling 
scores under and about Professor Martings 
and occasionally mistaking that gentleman 
legs for each other. 

At this point a cowboy who was on t! 
programme later for an exhibition of dari: 
dazzling, and death-defying lasso-throw ing 
jumped into the ring, rope in hand, ob 
ously with some vague idea of social service 
He made a perfect swing and let the loop g 
If he had caught Nipper up out of that canin 
kaleidoscope he would have earned ever 
thing che alliterative programme said about 
him; he would have been, in fact, a super- 
cowboy. What he did catch was the on 
dog pedestal which seemed to be the only 
harmless and stationary object north of th 
Ohio River. 

The introduction of that rope met with 
immediate popular approval. The cowboy 
clung desperately to his end as if fearful lest 
the barrel get away and run riot among the 
women and children. The taut rope prompt- 
ly tripped up the ring-master, who, for the 
time, disappears from the story. The pony 

caught his foot in the lariat and plunged; 
the barrel rushed about the ring seeking 
whom it might devour. It charged at the 
ill-natured attendant, who, in jumping back 
to avoid it, encountered another barrel which 
happened to be passing that way, and fell 
upon a bulldog; from that moment bulldog 
and attendant were practically inseparable. 

Meanwhile the Cocker spaniel left the ring, 
resolutely pursued by Nipper, whose appe- 
tite for nightgowns seemed unappeased. 1 he 
spaniel made half the circuit of the seats 
without finding an opening to his taste, and 
turned at last into the performers’ tent. As 
he did not come out again, the boy judged 
that Nipper had been overpowered by des- 
perate men and would be held until after the 
show, which, by the way, he might as well 
stay and see. The uproar still continued. 

‘he next picture is entitled, “ Professor 
Martingale Arising from the Canine Sea.” 
Unlike Venus, he was dressed in a daring, 
dust-colored evening suit with one tail. By 
way of ornament he wore a simple dog bed- 
stead about his arm. The canine flood was 
running low now, trickling through the ropes 
and fraternizing with the sturdy yeomanry, 
and instructive little exhibitions of dog- 
catching were going on all over the tent. 
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All at once unearthly 
shrieks issued from the 
performers tent, grow- 
ing louder with each 
repetition. Soon this 
breach of the peace re- 
solved itself into an 1n- 
dubitable monkey, fol- 
wed immediately by 
the herooftheday. The 
monkey made straight 
for the ring and vaulted 
lightly to the pony’s 
back, as he was in the 
habit of doing positively 
twice daily, rain or 
shine, but earlier on the 
programme than usual 
Nipper in rapid suc- 
cession barked up prac- 
tically all of the pony’s 
legs, but only succeeded 
in restoring the ring to 
its former condition of 
liberty with license 
[he human race roared 
and pounded one anoth- 
er’s backs in tearful glee. 
The hunted look cam 
back to the professor’s 


NEMESIS 
face, but with a courage ACCOMPA! 


due to clothes that could 
not be torn worse he 
waded in and finally captured Nipper, who 


had far too much on his mind. With the 
cause of the disturbance beneath his arm 
the ring-master approached Peewee’s section. 

““Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “can 
any one tell me whether the owner of this 
troublesome animal is present?” 

[here was a moment of loyal silence, but 
eyes were sticking into Peewee’s back from 
all directions. He had chosen his position 
hastily; he did not know that Nemesis sat 
in that section—Nemesis, who never forgives 
or forgets. Nemesis now spoke in a shrill, 
hateful voice, accompanied by gestures. 

“That boy there!’’ He turned in time to 
see Bessie Windom being pulled back out of 
the glare of publicity by her scandalized 
mother. But Nemesis had done her work. 
If Bessie’s pointing had not been specific 
enough, Peewee could still have been identi- 
hed by his red ears. One of these ears the 
ring-master now took between his finger and 
thumb. 

“He f-follered me!” the prisoner gasped. 
This was one of those half-truths that often 
are of greater social value than a downright 
lie. But Professor Martingale, amid a popu- 
lar ovation, led his captive to the entrance 

“Give this kid his quarter,” he said in part 
to the Cerberus, “‘and send him home.” 
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W SPOKE IN A SHRILL, HATEFUL VOICE, 
IED BY GESTURES THAT Boy THERE!" 


‘““He sneaked in,” protested the door- 
keeper, a financier to the bitter end. 

Nipper made blackmailing motions and all 
but struggled free. 

“Give it to him, anyway—or a ticket or 
something.” 

The doorman gloomily parted with a ticket 
to the evening performance and the two mis- 
creants were personally conducted as far as 
the gate and propelled even farther. Nuip- 
pers “One crowded hour of glorious life” 
was over. 

For a week after these events Peewee rent- 
ed out the privilege of leading the historical 
Nipper about town on a string. When the 
craze wore off he owned 1n fee simple twen- 
ty-seven marbles, including a cracked “ca- 
nelia,” the wheel of an extinct velocipede, a 
mouth-organ which would make a noise if 
you drew in, a piece of glass that made the 
teacher look wavy, and a battered nickel. 
Besides these were such perishable or in- 
tangible assets as all-day-suckers, buttered 
popcorn, Legree privileges in perpetuity, and 
a partnership in all canine carnivals. And 
finally one glorious day he heard this re- 
mark addressed to the new boy: 

“Don’t you know nothin’? That’s Pee- 
wee, the tella that knoeked down the door- 
man and sicked his dog ona dog-show 








“Why, every piece 
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of furniture which you've 
“Yes, mum, but we broke the speed record fo 


For Keeps 
RS. WINSHIP left her little son, Ran- 


dall, to play with his baby brother. 

Shortly after, she heard the baby screaming 
lustily. Hurrying to the place where the chil- 
dren were playing, she found Randall picking 
up his marbles, while the youngster was try- 
ing vainly to get hold of some of them. 

“Why, Randall,” said the mother, “‘don’t 
be so selfish! Let your little -brother play 
with some of your marbles.” 

* But,” protested Randall, “he means to 
keep them always, mother.” 

“Oh no, dear; I guess not,” replied the 
mother. ‘“‘What makes you think that?” 

“Well, I guess yes!” howled Randall. “I 
know he does, cause he’s. swallowed three of 
"em already.” 


Two at Least 
ISS PAULL was one of the teachers at 
the Mission Sunday-school. One Sun- 

day the subject of the lesson was, “The 
Second Commandment,” and Miss Paull be- 
gan by asking little Adelbert Dugan the 
question: 

** Now, Adelbe rt have we any idols in this 
country?” 

For a moment the boy hesitated, and then 
replied: 

“Yes, ma’am. Me dad’s idle, and me 
uncle, too.” 
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moving-vans between the city and this town.” 


A Settlement 
R. GOLDEN had a new office-boy. A 
few days after his arrival some money 
was missed from the cash-drawer. 
Calling the new boy into the private office, 
Mr. Golden said, severely: 

. “There is ten dollars gone from my cash- 
drawer, Albert. Now you and I are the 
only people who have keys to that drawer.” 

“Well,” replied the boy, cheerfully, 
“s’pose we each pay five dollars and say 
no more about it?” 


In the Hall 

ITTLE four-year-old Gladys was making 

her first journey in a sleeping-car and oc- 
cupied a drawing-room with her mother. In 
the morning she was much astonished to see 
the passengers in the car emerging, in vari- 
ous stages of dressing, from their berths, and 
said: 

“Mother, why did those people sleep_in 
the hall?” 


An “ Oozer”’ 


HE visiting lady had kept her hostess at 
the open door fully half an hour saying 
good-by. Finally an irate masculine voice 


indoors called out, “Say, Maria, if you’re 
going, go; if you're staying, stay; but for 
Heaven's sake, don’t ooze out. 
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EDITOR’S 


A Perplexing Question 

ITTLE Walter and Gerald had ceased to 

wonder at the arrival of another baby 
brother after a few weeks had elapsed since 
that eventful occasion. Their attention was 
now directed to an importation of baby 
kittens 

“Where do you s’pose those kittens came 
from?” queried four-year-old Gerald. ** Did 
the stork bring them just like baby brother?” 

Seven-year-old replied with ponderous pre- 
cision: 

“Of course not, silly. Storks couldn't 
bring kittens. God made them. God said, 
‘Let there be kittens, and there was kit- 
tens.” 


A Problem 

[} rTLE eight-year-old Florence had a 

birthday recently and her mother gave 
her a party. During the afternoon the littl 
girls had been comparing their ages. 

“Mother,” asked Florence, during the eve- 
ning, in a perplexed manner, “how does it 
come that all the other little girls of my age 
are nine or ten and I’m only eight?” 





DRAWER 809 


Why Father was Silent 
SINCE Fred had become a sophomore, and 

was therefore a college “‘man,” he had 
given himself patronizing airs toward Sister 
May, who had been his guide, phi'osopher, 
and friend during boyhood. Vexed by his 
haughtiness, she was unmercifully quizzing 
him the other evening at dinner. 

“Has our ‘MAN’ made up his mind,” she 
inquired, “as to what profession he will 
honor after a. while?” 

“Why, yes, little one,” Fred responded, 
with his most aggravating smile. “I have 
made up my mind to be a doctor, like 
grandfather and father.” 

“You a doctor!” May sniffed, scornfully. 

“I'd like to know why not—if I get my 
diploma?” asked Fred, still annoyingly calm. 

“Well, you'll never be a great surgeon, 
like father,”’ May insisted. 

“Again, why not?” Fred smiled, conde- 
scendingly. 

“You a surgeon like father!’’ May cried, 
vehemently. “Why, you big softy, you 
couldn’t even kill a fly!” 

Nobody but father caught the signif- 
cance of the remark, and somehow he didn’t 
mention it. 
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Hussy: 


** Something’s wrong, my dear! 


It won't steer to-da 


Revisiting 


BY BURGES 


HE backward path to boyhood days 
Is never very hard to find; 

You trod it quickly when your gaze 
Surveyed old scenes of boyhood land; 
While strangers passed and never guessed 

The growing turmoil in your breast. 


That wall you climbed with all your might, 
Che while you tore your stocking knees, 
Has shrunk to such a puny height 
You mount upon its crest with ease. 
The tree that thick to “shin” 
By some odd means has gotten thin 


was too 


That vast expanse you scanned with care, 
Then crossed with frightened, hurrying feet, 
Lest trafhe overtake you there, 
ls now a quiet village street. 
Each doorway wide and gate-post high 
Seem smaller to your startled eye. 


Old friends that pass look up to smile, 
Who used to greet you smiling down; 
A magic spell, in this brief while, 
Has somehow fallen on the town. 


FOHNSON 


Yet strange! You seem to be again 
As small a boy as you were then. 


The little tree that once was tall, 


The quiet street that stirred your fears; 


Your little boyhood’s kingdom small 


Have drawn you backward through the 


years. 
And some old teacher’s kindly tone 


Belies his words: ‘‘How you have grown!” 


That backward path to boyhood days 
Is never closed to them that see; 
It winds by old familiar ways 
And leads you to a mother’s knee, 
Where boyhood’s gentle king and queen 
Dispel the years that intervene. 


But if that path you cannot find 


Since they two laid their scepters down, 


Yet other paths there are that wind 
Through valleys to the Mother Town, 

Where many dear remembered things 

Call childhood back on certain wings 
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Prank Craig Illustration for “ The Ninth Man 


if WAS A STRANGE PROCESSION THAT CAME BEFORE OUR EYES 





